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PREFACE. 

The work of which this present monograph is a result repre- 
sents but one essential part of an extensive study of the frontiers 
of the Louisiana Purchase, during the years from its acquisition 
to its delimitation, following the Treaty of 1819. As in so many 
similar cases, I approached the subject with a view to make a study 
of the whole of the period above mentioned ; but with the accum- 
ulation of material I was obliged to contract the field until the 
work assumed the present form and title. Despite the multitude 
of individual studies and general publications called forth by the 
centennial of the Louisiana Purchase, I believe that the following 
monograph will justify its appearance as a fairly exhaustive 
survey of some unfamiliar phases occurring in our expansion to 
the westward. 

In approaching the subject of Louisiana Exporation, even 
from the restricted standpoint assumed, I have found it impossible 
to avoid extended treatment of the work of Lewis and Clark and 
of Pike; but, in view of the voluminous monographs devoted to 
these great pathfinders, I have endeavored to make this treatment 
a grouping of essential facts and an emphasis upon certain phases 
of their work, rather than a detailed resume of their undertakings. 
With reference to the minor expeditions, of which the details are 
little known, I have adopted a somewhat different course, but in 
both cases I have attempted to suggest broad lines of national 
policy, rather than insignificant, though interesting details of 
frontier exploration. 

In studying the careers of the three great explorers just men- 
tioned, I have derived immense advantage from the previous labors 
of the late Dr. Elliot Coues and Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites — ^an 
advantage to which my footnotes abundantly attest. In the study 
of Lewis and Clark I have unfortunately had opportunity to use 
only the first five volumes of the ''Original Journals," which are 
now appearing under the editorship of Dr. Thwaites. For the 
Hunter-Dunbar expeditions I have had the use, not merely of the 
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recently printed Dunbar ^Journal," but also of the manuscript 
journal of Dr. George Hunter, now in possession of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. Through the kindness of 
the Secretary, Dr. I. Minis Hays, I was permitted to examine it. 

One of the principal features of the present study is the view, 
as I believe, now first afforded, of the Spanish side of Louisiana 
exploration. Two important manuscript sources have been used, 
the Bexar Archives and the New Mexico Archives. The latter 
collection is now housed in the Library of Congress, where it is 
readily accessible to students. The former collection is much 
more extensive, but because of its location and unorganized con- 
dition has heretofore been little known. It is now in possession 
of the University of Texas, Austin, Texas, and is being classified 
under the direction of Professor George P. Garrison. At present, 
however, it is impossible to make more exact citations than are 
used in this work. Although I have personally worked upon this 
collection, most of the material herein used was furnished by my 
friend and co-worker, Dr. Walter Flavins McCaleb, who has thus 
emphasized his friendship and interest in historical production. 

In addition to these two important collections, I have likewise 
made use of the Claiborne Correspondence, six volumes of manu- 
scripts in the Bureau of Library and Rolls of the State Depart- 
ment ; the Wilkinson Papers, through the courtesy of the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago Historical Society; and the Jefferson 
Papers, now in the Library of Congress. To a limited extent 
only, because the various expeditions provoked comparatively 
little diplomatic correspondence, I have also profited by an exam- 
ination of the files of the Bureau of Indexes and Archives in the 
State Department. I have also made use of certain material from 
the Archivo General of the City of Mexico, a valuable collection 
almost unknown to the historical world. The bibliography, as 
well as the footnotes, will make mention of other minor manu- 
script sources. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the long list of libraries, both 
public and private, from which, during the past two years, I have 
received courteous attention and valuable aid. It is but just to 
acknowledge the personal interest of Professor J. B. McMaster 
and the timely suggestions and assistance of Professor H. V. 
Ames — ^both of the University of Pennsylvania. From Professor 
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Merrick Whitcomb, of the University of Cincinnati, I have re- 
ceived innumerable courtesies in preparing the work for the Uni- 
versity Press. To my pupil and friend, F. J. Goldenberg, I am 
indebted for the maps, adapted from those accompanying Pike's 
Account of an Expedition, 

ISAAC JOSLIN COX. 

University of Cincinnati, January i6, 1906. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TITLE AND ITS DEFINITION. 

The title of this monograph, "The Early Exploration of 
Louisiana," calls for a concise interpretation of its time limit and 
its geographical setting. Our first task, then, will be to discuss 
briefly these essential points. 

The name "Louisiana" has been applied to an uncertain terri- 
torial claim, to an equally ill-defined colonial jurisdiction, to the 
largest territorial acquisition of the United States, to a territory 
comprising the greater portion of this acquisition, and finally to a 
State of the American LTnion. In its widest extent it embraced 
nearly a third of the North American contient; in its most re- 
stricted use — ^that which is current at the present day — it embraces 
a relatively small fraction of our Union. Naturally such a term 
requires a'careful definition, both as to place and time, in order to 
be carefully understood. At the outset it may eliminate confusion 
to sta^e that the writer intends to confine his present study to the 
years 1803 to 1807, inclusive, and that he will accordingly use the 
term "Louisiana" with the signification that it ordinarily bore 
during that period. For the most part, the people of that day 
regarded the name as applicable to the whole of our great pur- 
chase from France. It is true that, in 1804, the portion compris- 
ing almost all of the present State of Louisiana was set apart as a 
separate territory, under the name of Orleans, while the rest of 
the purchase retained the original name. But this division, for 
political purposes merely, did not for many years destroy the 
imified view with which President and people regarded our great 
acquisition. 

The name "Louisiana," then, will be used to designate the 
whole of that vast territorial expanse acquired from Napoleon in 
1803; l^ut even a statement apparently so simple as this does not 
remove every difficulty of definition. Statesmen and historians 
from Jefferson's day to the present time have never agreed con- 
cerning tlie exact limits of the Louisiana Purchase. Although it 
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is not scientific to adopt an arbitrary interpretation without stat- 
ing the reasons that have led to it; yet, as the limits of this study 
will not permit such a detailed statement, while clearness requires 
rigid definition of the terms used, the writer ventures to give his 
opinion in a negative and somewhat arbitrary form. According 
to his interpretation, the "Louisiana Purchase" does not include 
Texas, West Florida, or any territory west of the Continental 
Divide.* 

The history of Spanish, French, and English settlements and 
explorations for some two and a half centuries previous to our 
acquisition supports this interpretation. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the vast region drained by the Mississippi 
formed part of that uncertain domain which Spain claimed as 
"Florida." From the southeast discoverers of this nation had 
approached and crossed this mighty river, while from the south- 
west others had reached some of its important tributaries; but 
there was no effective occupation of any portion of the great cen- 
tral valley. Finally, in the midst of this native wilderness, de- 
serted by the inefficient Spaniards, appeared the intrepid La Salle, 
and aroused them, in a measure, from their lethargy. But it was 
too late to preserve intact the region that sloth had been content 
to leave to native barbarism. From the north La Salle pressed, 
the wedge of French occupation, thrusting Florida apart from the 
base of effective support on the mainland, and destroying the 
cherished plan of making the Mexican Gulf a closed sea. This 
event marks the first step in that continental expansion which 
finally deprived Spain of her colonies and divided her territories 
among the nations. 

The early years of the eighteenth century beheld the French 
firmly established upon the Gulf coast and in control of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Within three decades their colonial officials had 
settled the problem of neighborhood with their Spanish rivals. In 
the east, the Perdido, a small stream midway between Mobile and 
Pensacola, was observed by the local authorities as the limit of 
their respective jurisdictions. In the west, the Arroyo Hondo, 
an unimportant bayou west of Natchitoches, answered the same 
purpose. Neither of the home governments formally ratified the 



1. See map, Frontispiece. 
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work of its subordinates, nor did this local delimitation affect^ in 
any measure, the vast interior watered by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. By 1720, the French had begun to advance up the 
Missouri. This movement provoked the Spaniards to send from 
New Mexico a counter expedition, which met an overwhelming 
defeat at the hands of the Pawnees.^ This repulse left the French 
in undisputed control of the fur trade of the lower Missouri. 

Before another score of years elapsed these adventurous fur 
traders passed to the upper course of the Missouri, in the vicinity 
of the Mandan Indians ; and breaking a new pathway to the south- 
west, they penetrated from the Missouri and Platte to Santa Fe.'^ 
These incursions, however, were in no way adequately followed 
up ; so that at the close of the French regime in Louisiana, neither 
they nor the Spaniards had effectually occupied the interior, while 
near the Gulf coast a few straggling settlements formed all that 
was tangible of two uncertain colonial jurisdictions, separated by 
tentative lines of little legal or diplomatic significance. 

When in 1763, Spain and England divided the bulk of the 
American continent, the former obtained the major portion of 
what the French had claimed as Louisiana. This acquisition the 
Spanish crown regarded as separate from the rest of its colonial 
dominions in America, and proceeded to treat it as such. Its 
evident purpose was to use the new territory as a buffer between 
its English neighbors and the more important interior provinces 
of Mexico. Accordingly, during this period, we find that those 
Spanish writers who treat the subject at all, emphasize the former 
lo<Sd barriers, which, in their estimation, still continued to separate 
Spanish and French Creoles. * 

For a few years the westward tide of English migration at- 
tracted but little notice and called forth but few warnings; but 
when, with the waning of the century, the English tide became 
an Anglo-American flood, a far different problem confronted the 
lethargic Spanish officials. In the north the stream of British 



2. Hisioria 43, Opusculo /, Par. 15, 55, Archivo General, Mexico 
City; Bandelier, A. F., Papers of the Archaelogical Institute of America, 
V, 179-206. 

3. Margry, Dicouvertes et Atablissements des Francaisy etc., VI, 
426-464; 596-611. 

4. Cf . Historia 43, Opusculo /, Par. 30; Tbid, Document LXXIII, 
Par. 18, 19. 
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fur traders, pushing steadily to the west and southwest, by 1790 
rendered the control of strategic positions on the Pacific a matter 
of international importance. The work of these same traders 
upon the headwaters of the Mississippi and of the Missouri was 
much less noticeable, but it served to present another problem to 
the new possessor of Louisiana, when that province finally passed 
into American hands. The Spaniards made some futile attempts 
to control the fur trade, and the allegiance of the natives as well, 
along the middle course of the Missouri and its tributaries; but 
even in this region, before the close of the century, British industry 
was beginning to obtain a foothold. At this period, then, from a 
British base in the north and a Spanish base in the south and south- 
west, there emanated two opposing currents of influence that 
passed from one Indian tribe to another until finally they met near 
the head waters of the Missouri. Here the first representatives 
of a third and finally controlling factor — ^the American — encoun- 
tered them on their journey to the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, the stream of American migration that was begin- 
ning to sweep through Louisiana and to threaten Texas, by way 
of the Red and Washita Rivers, became more disquieting to Span- 
ish officials, because less understood and harder to control. The 
leading spirits of this movement became managers of plantations, 
owners of cattle ranches, horse-traders, and Indian factors, and 
in many other ways urged the development of the natural re- 
sources of the countr>'. But the suspicious Spaniards saw in 
them only the first tide of an American invasion, destined ulti- 
mately to sweep over all Mexico.^ It is to be confessed that in 
the actions of Philip Nolan, the chief representative of this move- 
ment and a protege of General James Wilkinson, of unsavory rep- 
utation, there was abundant justification for the fears of these 
Mexican officials. Oddly enough Jefferson, Wilkinson, and 
Dunbar, who later figure so prominently in the following pages, 
first approach the subject of Louisiana exploration through this 
I arly pioneer, Nolan.^ 

So it happened that when in 1803. Jefferson at length began, 



5. Gayarr^, History of Louisiana, III, 183, 407, 408. 

6. Wilkinson, Memoirs 11^ App. II, passim. Some interesting 
letters concerning Nolan are printed in Texas Historical Quarterly, 
VII. 308-317. 
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in a fairly adequate manner, the subject of trans-Mississippi ex- 
ploration, the outskirts of the great district of Louisiana had been 
lightly fringed by Spanish, French, and English influences. But 
of the great interior there existed no definite knowledge; and it 
was into this interior that he was privileged to send the first expe- 
ditions for the scientific exploration of Louisiana — a Louisiana 
very slightly limited, as we have already stated, by two and a half 
centuries of ineffectual colonial influence. 

The time element of our subject next requires some explana- 
tion. Wliat definite period is meant by the term "Early Explor- 
ation"? It was not until January, 1803, that a plan for western 
discovery under government auspices promised any degree of 
success. It was in July, 1807, that Pike returned from his famous 
Mexican tour. The intervening three and a half years, then, 
comprise the period of this study — the period during which Lewis 
and Qark, Pike, Hunter and Dunbar, Freeman, and Sibley re- 
corded their names in the annals of Louisiana exploration. This 
was the period not only of "early" exploration, but of the most 
important work in that field, so far as the government was con- 
cerned. With one important exception, it was the only time for 
two decades after the purchase that the government encouraged 
direct public exploration at its own expense within its new acquisi- 
tion. Between 1807 and 1820 practically all western exploration, 
merely for its own sake, was done by individual scientists or fur 
traders; and the former were in most cases dependent upon the 
latter for their opportunities. 

Thus the brief period selected for this study embraces nearly 
all government effort at exploration, before our treaty with Spain 
gave a definite western limit to our new acquisition. It is need- 
less to say that this fact gives the period a certain additional unity, 
if such were necessary to justify its selection. 

The personal element in this early exploration requires a 
somewhat detailed treatment. To say that Jefferson's name is 
indissolubly linked with the Louisiana Purchase is but to repeat a 
historical truism. His connection with the famous Lewis and 
Qark expedition is abnost equally well known; although the com- 
paratively slight connection in the beginning between this expe- 
dition and the Purchase is but just beginning to be poularly un- 
derstood. Jefferson's connection with Pike's exploits, though 
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remote, has at least been pointed out by interested students. Very 
few, even the latter, know of his intimate connection with the 
explorations of Hunter and Dunbar, of Sibley, and of Freeman, 
on the Washita and Red Rivers; or of the importance in the 
President's mind of the work of these men, and of the part their 
efforts were to play in his far reaching but never realized plan of 
exploration. - 

If it is not necessary to give here a detailed summary of Jef- 
ferson's connection with Louisiana exploration, it is needful to 
diflFerentiate the work of the men who, in a partial degree at least, 
performed this task. Meriwether Lewis and William Clark were 
engaged to explore a route from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
coast. All plans were formed and instructions given before the 
official tidings of the purchase reached Jefferson. Louisiana ex- 
ploration, as such, formed with them only a secondary task. 1^ Dr. 
John Sibley, of North Carolina, migrated to Louisiana early in 
1803, ^^^ while the country was still a Spanish possession, made 
a personal investigation of the Red River as far as the vicinity of 
Natchitoches, for the purpose of selecting a suitable spot to locate 
as a ranchman. After the transfer he received an appointment 
as Surgeon's mate in the army, and later as Indian agent ; and as 
public official, turned into government channels the information 
he had gained for private ends. 

William Dunbar, George Hunter, and Thomas Freeman par- 
ticipated in Jefferson's special plan for the exploration of 
Louisiana — a plan directly conceived by the President and urged 
by him and his supporters for the express purpose of learning 
about our new territorial acquisition. Although this plan was 
apparently the least successful of all in point of view of actual 
achievement, yet this is not to be regarded as a reflection upon the 
originator or his agents. Finally, there are the two expeditions 
of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, a young lieutenant acting as the 
agent of the notorious James Wilkinson. The latter as com- 
mander in chief of the American army was immediately respon- 
sible for Pike's work; but in important details it was in accord 
with Jefferson's general scheme, and the latter virtually assumed 
the position as sponsor for it. 

Among the important explorers of this period, then, there will 
be found but three who were directly authorized by the President 
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for the express purpose of exploring Louisiana, and these three 
are by no means the leading members of the group. Neverthe- 
less, the efforts of all contributed to the same end, and the aggre- 
gate of information acquired was considerable, and at the time, 
of the utmost importance. It is interesting to see how these expe- 
ditions, differing so greatly in plan and in personnel, were all used 
by Jefferson to serve his particular purpose. It is this genius for 
the utilization of the efforts of divers men and of differing oc- 
casions, for the gathering of scientific grapes from the thorns of 
apparently fruitless explorations, that constituted the great serv- 
ice of the President, and made both the conception of the plan 
and its inadequate but well-advertised realization his peculiar 
work. 

Furthermore, each man who was engaged in this task of 
frontier exploration knew that while actually working in his par- 
ticular field the President had an intense personal interest in him, 
and would read with avidity each scrap of information that he 
furnished. This interest, which never flagged until the published 
results wxre given to the world, identified the President with the 
individual explorer, and in a double measure with the sum total 
of the exporation for the period. 

It was but natural that work undertaken under such varying 
auspices shonlcl fail to produce the thorough results at first ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, in addition to the geographical and kin- 
dred knowledge acquired, in addition to the impression — all too 
uncertain — ^made upon the Indians visited, these various expedi- 
tions pointed out the three main currents of American migration to 
the westward. Lewis and Qark may be regarded as the originators 
of the Missouri-Columbia trail which afterward became the more 
important Missouri-California pathway. Pike emphasized, al- 
though he did not point out, the Santa Fe trail — the second im- 
portant highway to the far Southwest. The others participated 
in the opening flow of that human torrent which was later to 
sweep over Texas; whose first tiny filibustering rivulets were to 
be dissipated in inhospitable deserts, but whose later currents 
were to swell to a flood sweeping the whole Southwest irresistibly 
towards annexation. It was something to have defined these 
three great currents of western migration, and this was one im- 
portant accomplishment of early Louisiana exploration. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PREPARING TO EXPLORE THE MISSOURI. 

Although intimately associated with the Louisiana Purchase, 
the famous Lewis and Clark Expedition owed its existence to 
motives of a far diflFerent source. Its inception was due to Jef- 
ferson's zeal in the pursuit of scientific studies, and its realization 
to an important change in the Indian trading policy of the na- 
tional government. Thus science and commerce, philosophical 
speculation and practical business joined hands in promoting this, 
the most important and most successful exploration in our coun- 
try's history. 

JeflFerson early became interested in the exploration of the 
northwest coast of America. On December 4, 1783, he wrote to 
George Rogers Clark,* suggesting the overland route from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific as a field for his ambition, with a view 
to forestall possible British rivalry. Three years later, while 
Minister to France, he impressed upon John Ledyard* the possi- 
bility of opening communication with the Missouri from the 
Pacific, and that adventurous Connecticut traveler almost spanned 
the eastern continent before Catharine II. igominiously forced him 
him to retrace his steps from Kamtchatka. As a member of 
Washington's cabinet, Jefferson was the official supporter, in be- 
half of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, of 
Andre Michaux's scheme to visit the Missouri and the Oregon 
(Columbia), and issued instructions to the French botanist* that 
greatly resemble those given ten years later to Lewis. Michaux, 
however, was turned from his purpose to assist in the intrigues 
of Genet for the invasion of the Spanish colonies; and with the 
recall of that French Minister passed to other fields of exploration. 

For a decade Jefferson allowed his scheme to slumber, but did 
not forget it. At last the opportunity came to voice his interest 



1. Thwaites, Rocky Mountain Exploration^ 68. 

2. Ford, Writings of Jefferson, I, 94-96. 

3. Ford, VI, 158-161. 
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in the great northwest, in the confidential message of January i8, 
1803.^ The immediate occasion for the expression of his views 
was the act to continue government trading houses among the 
Indians. Because of its policy in furnishing goods to the natives 
at actual cost, the government was supposedly a competitor of 
private individuals.* Jefferson suggested that if Congress voted 
to continue the policy, the attention of these might profitably be 
turned to the Missouri, then monopolized by British traders. He 
diplomatically pointed out that to inaugurate this policy with suc- 
cess, a small force must be sent to make a thorough exploration 
of the country as far as the Pacific, and to form treaties with the 
Indian tribes along the route. By utilizing enlisted men an ap- 
propriation of $2,500 would cover the expense of the expedition, 
and the title "An act for the purpose of extending the commerce 
of the United States" would screen its purpose from public notice. 
The fact that the nation (Spain) claiming the territory would re- 
gard it is a literary pursuit, might save it from her jealousy, even 
if the decadent state of her interests in that quarter did not render 
her opinion a matter of indifference. 

Congress having authorized the expedition agreeably to Jef- 
ferson's wishes, he gratified the boyhood ambition of his private 
secretary, Meriwether Lewis, by making him its guiding spirit.® 
The months that followed were busy ones for the young explorer. 
In ApriF he was at Harper's Ferry, Virginia, to superintend the 
construction of a special iron frame boat and the manufacture of 
arms for his party ; later he went to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
received from Andrew EUicott, the surveyor of the southern boun- 
dary of the United States, special instruction in the handling of 
astronomical instruments. At the same time he took steps to 
gather recruits from the various western posts, and to engage a 
guide in Cincinnati. May and June he passed in Philadelphia, in 



4. Ford, VII, 192-202. 

5. In reality, because of its necessary "cash'* policy, the govern- 
ment was almost a negligible factor in the Indian trade. 

6. Lrewis at the age of 19 had asked for the position planned for 
Michauz. 

7. For the movements of Lewis until he reached camp at Wood 
River, cf. Coues, History of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 1, XXII- 
XXV, Note 7. PAwi Jefferson Papers, Series 1, Vol. 10; Scries 2, Vol. 51. 
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consultation with the eminent physicians, Rush, Barton and 
Wister (to whom he showed the first draft of his instructions 
regarding the scientific details of his work) , and in collecting maps 
and other geographical data. The industry and foresight that 
Lewis displayed in his preparations, and the success that crowned 
his undertaking, afford abundant justification for the confidence 
the President reposed in him and for the eulogiimi he subsequently 
wrote.® 

It will be observed that Jefferson proposed this exploration in 
a message penned before Monroe set sail for Europe to assist Liv- 
ingston and Pinckney in obtaining the Floridas and the Island of 
New Orleans — not the whole of Louisiana. Such an extensive 
purchase was far from the President's view, although Livingston 
at Paris, at this very time, was suggesting to Talleyrand* that 
France should cede to the United States all that country above the 
Arkansas River, as a barrier betnween Louisiana and Canada. 
The first draft of the instructions to Lewis was composed in April 
when Monroe had barely reached Paris; and the final copy was 
signed and delivered to the explorer on June 20, before authentic 
news of the transfer arrived. Thus in motive and essential prep- 
aration the expedition had nothing whatever to do with the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

An expedition so conceived must be managed with considerable 
secrecy and deception. Not only did the act conveying the appro- 
priation bear a misleading title, in order to avoid public attention 
(and the **public" referred to the American people as well as to 
British fur traders) ; but the prejudices of the Spaniards, the 
actual possessors of the territory — so far as it was then occupied — 
were to be met by assurances of the purely "literary" character of 
the expedition. This "literary" subterfuge apparently satisfied the 
representative of Great Britain, whose traders were in a position 
to oppose most successfully the progress of the party up the Mis- 
souri, and of Napoleon, then the legal owner of the territory ; but 
it signally failed to quiet the jealous fears of Casa Yrujo, the 
Spanish Minister at Washington, of Casa Calvo, the boundary 



8. Coues, Lewis and Clark, I, XXI and XXII. 

9. Livingston to TaUeyrand, Jan. 10, 1803, American State Papers, 
For, ^^/., 11,531. 
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commissioner at New Orleans, of Salcedo, the Captain-General 
of the Internal Provinces, or of the Madrid Government itself.^^ 
Lewis bore passports from the British and French ministers, but 
none from the Spanish. It is true this only forced him to pass 
the winter of 1803-04 upon soil already in our possession, but it 
boded ill for any other American expedition that should come 
within striking distance of the tottering but resolute Spanish 
colonial oower. 

Lewis parted from Jefferson at Washington on July 5th, just 
after the news of the transfer of Louisiana arrived. This per- 
mitted him to throw off the cloak of deception under which the 
real purpose of the expedition had been concealed,'^ and to hope 
for assistance from our new citizens in Louisiana. He now could 
increase his force above the ten or twelve men first suggested, and 
could enter openly into trade relations with the Indians ; for in the 
language of the President, "their late fathers, the Spaniards," had 
"agreed to withdraw all their troops from all the waters in the 
cotmtr>' of the Mississippi and Missouri and to surrender all sub- 
jects, posts and lands." He added that "henceforward we become 
their fathers and friends, and that we shall endeavor that they 
shall have no cause to lament the change."^^ 

From Washingon Lewis forwarded to his friend, William 
Clark, the frank offer to share with him the hardships and honors 
of his journey. With a sense of added importance and responsi- 
bility resting upon him as the first official explorer of the new 
national domain, he passed rapidly over the mountains to Pitts- 
burg, where until the last of August, he alternately persuaded and 
threatened the drunken and inefficient workmen who delayed the 
completion of his boat. Evidently disappointed in not receiving 
Oark's reply here, on the 26th of July, he wrote Jefferson recom- 



10. See page 23. 

11. Lewis had written of the real object of the expedition under 
the injunction of secrecy, to a certain John Conner (or Connor) of Cin- 
cinnati, who was engfaged as a guide, but whose engagement was after- 
ward canceUed. Under Jefferson's advice he generaUy grave out the 
idea that be was to explore the upper Mississippi. Wheeler, The Trail 
of Lewis and Clark, I, 32; Jefferson Papers, Ser. 2, Vol. 51, Nos. 97, 104. 

12. Jefferson to Lewis, Jan. 22, 1804, quoted in Wheeler, The Trail 
of Lewis and Clark, I, 43, 44. 
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mending his friend. Lieutenant Hooke, then stationed at Pitts- 
burg, as his colleague, in case Clark should decline.^^ Finally, at 
seven o'clock on the morning of August 31st, the boat was ready, 
and by ten the impatient young officer was off, despite advice not 
to attempt navigation while the river was so low. Before reach- 
ing Marietta. September 13th, he was occasionally forced to use 
horses or oxen to drag his boat over the shoals, and found them 
"the most efficient sailors in the present state of the navigation of 
the river.*' From Cincinnati, on October 3rd, he communicated 
the pleasing news that Clark had accepted his offer, although his 
interpreter, Conner, had declined. 

While at Cincinnati Lewis was evidently troubled by the fact 
that Congress was about to assemble in special session, and that 
he had nothing tangible to show for his busy months of effort. 
Accordingly he asked Jefferson to authorize him to make a rapid 
side trip up some river, perhaps the Kansas, and to send Captain 
Clark elsewhere on a similar excursion. The suggestion reminds 
one of Dunbar's later proposal, under very similar circumstances." 
Jefferson, however, was not minded to risk the failure of his long 
cherished plan by any side issue, and wrote in reply^^ that the 
single object of Lewis's mission — ^to find the direct pathway to the 
Pacific — was "of major importance, and therefore not to be de- 
layed or hazarded by any episodes whatever." 

At Louisville Lewis was joined by Clark. The only task now 
to delay the leaders was the selection of recruits from the volun- 
teers who presented themselves. Such was the high standard 
insisted upon that this was by no means a speedy task. Finally 
fourteen soldiers were chosen from the garrisons of Southwest 
Point, Massac and Kaskaskia, and nine Kentuckians were en- 
rolled as privates and added to the party. By this time the tenth 
of December had arrived, and the whole force, including Clark's 
negro servant, went into winter quarters at the mouth of the Du 
Bbis River, opposite St. Louis. Although Louisiana now be- 
longed to the United States, the Spanish military officer at that 
post had not received official notice of the fact, and refused to 



13. Cones, Lewis and Clarke I, I^XX, Note 5. 

14. See page 55. 

15. Nov. 16, 1803. See pagre 40. 
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peimit the expedition to enter the territory. Had the explorers 
been able to follow the original plan to encamp at La Charette, the 
highest white settlement on the Missouri, they would have been 
but a few miles farther along on their journey ; while by remaining 
near an aitny post they could obtain government rations and need 
not intrench upon their modest approapriation. On the whole, it 
was well that Lewis did not reach the mouth of the Missouri by 
August 1st, as he at first expected. 

The work before the young officers, as outlined in Jefferson's 
instructions** may be summarized as follows. First, they were 
to determine the most feasible route, from the Mississinoi to the 
Pacific, by way of the Missouri and some "interlocking" western 
stream. Their second task, and one of scarcely less importance, 
was to make and record accurate observations concerning the 
various Indian tribes along the route, with a view to open up 
future commercial relations. According to the original plan, this 
subject of commerce was to be introduced in a sort of clandestine 
manner, so as to avoid open opposition from possible rivals ; but 
following later instructions *^ they were to require from alien and 
Indian alike the respect which was due to owners of the soil, and 
m return to promise friendship and protection. Third, the travel- 
lers must take careful observations of the soil, animal life, natural 
products, and climate of the regions traversed. Fourth, as a sort 
of indefinite politico-geographical assignment, they were to obtain 
such knowledge as was possible concerning the Rio Grande and 
the Colorado, with the distances from the sources of those streams 
to that of the Missouri ; the source of the Mississippi and its posi- 
tion relative to the Lake of the Woods; the path by which the 
British traders passed from the mouth of the Wisconsin to the 
Missouri; and the possibility of deflecting the fur trade from 
Nootka Sound to the head waters of the Missouri, This informa- 
tion would assist the government authorities in determining the 
limits of their new possession and its relation to contiguous 
territory. 

After the main instructions had been delivered, Jefferson gave 

16. Ford, Writings of Jefferson^ VIII, 196 ff.; Coues, Lewis and 
Clark, I, XXIV-XXXIII. 

17. Jefferson to I<ewis, Jan. 24, 1804, quoted in Wheeler, The Trail 
of Lewis and Clark, I, 43, 44. 
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Lewis a most effective Fourth-of-July token in the form of a com- 
prehensive letter of credit, to be used in obtaining subsistence for 
the party in case it should be desirable and possible to return by 
sea.*® As long as the members of the party remained within the 
reach of the mails these instructions were supplemented by other 
suggestions as they occurred to the President, or were made 
necessary by new developments. In this connection it may be 
well to state that one writer hazards the conjecture** that Jefferson 
designed this expedition to strengthen our claims to Oregon terri- 
tor>'. These claims were based upon the discovery of Gray, and 
it was advisable to learn more of the real character of the region 
in order to provide for future diplomatic complications. The 
acquisition of Louisiana not merely lessened the apprehension felt 
by the principals because of possible interruptions from other 
fHDwers, but as Jefferson recorded,^^ ''increased infinitely the inter- 
est we feel in the expedition." By the middle of November 
Jefferson spoke of this interest as general. When, in the follow- 
ing January, he forwarded to Lewis a map of the Missouri as far 
as the Mandans, prepared by a certain Welshman named Evans, 
he added }^ "The acquisition of the country through which you 
are to pass has inspired the country generally with a great deal of 
interest in your enterprise. The inquiries are perpetual as to your 
progress. The Feds, alone still treat it as a philosophism, and 
would rejoice at its failure. Their bitterness increases with the 
diminution of their numbers and despair of a resurrection. I hope 
you will take care of yourself and be the living witness of their 
folly." Thus the objects of an almost paternal concern to Jeffer- 
son had become figures of interest to the whole country, now that 
their mission had assumed the proportions of our "national epic 
of exploration." 

18. Wheeler, The Trail of Lewis and Clarke I, 41, has a facsimile of 
this letter. Coues, Lewis and Clark y II, 720, 721, thinks that Jefferson 
should have sent a ship to meet the explorers on the Pacific coast, if he 
really expected this letter to be effective, but that he was fearful of 
arousing- Spanish prejudices by so doing-. 

19. Wheeler, Ibid, 47. 

20. Coues, Lewis and Clarke I, XXXIV. 

21. Coues, Ibid, XXIII, note. Jefferson Papers, Sen 1, Vol. 10, No. 
1. Evans was permitted by the Spanish g-ovemment to explore the 
Missouri for traces of certain ** white " Indians supposed to be of Welsh 
descent. 
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Despite the President's confidence in his *'literary'* subter- 
fuge^ no passfHDrt for Lewis was forthcoming from Casa Yrujo, 
the Spanish minister. On the contrary, that diplomat and Casa 
Calvo, the boundary commissioner at New Orleans, immediately 
advised their home government to take measures to detain the 
Missouri expedition under "Captain Lewis Merry Whether.'*^ 
Upon receiving these communications Cevallos, the Spanish Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, brought the matter before the Junta of 
Fortifications and Defense of the Indies. The report of that body 
stated the claim of Spain to both banks of the Missouri and em- 
powered Cevallos to instnict Casa Yrujo to protest against the 
expedition as an invasion of Spanish territory. Casa Yrujo 
had already represented the expedition as a violation of the stattis 
quo in the disputed territory, and reported the fact to Captain- 
General Salcedo, at Chihuahua.** When the Mandan letter of 
Lewis, together with the accompanying specimens, became known 
to Casa Calvo at New Orleans, he insisted still more strongly that 
the expedition should be stopped immediately; but as time wore 
on and the prospect of successful opposition seemed less likely, he 
used this fact to justify the passport issued for Dunbar's expe- 
dition.** 

Don Nimecio Salcedo, the Captain-General of the Internal 
Provinces, needed little urging to take additional precaution 
against an expedition whose results he already foresaw. On 
October 2d, 1805, he wrote Iturrigaray,** the Viceroy of New 
Spain, that the Americans were leaving nothing undone to gain 
the friendship of the Indians, and added : 

*' I have notice of an American expedition under command of Cap- 
tain Merri (sic) provisioned and maintained for three years, that is 
directed up the Missouri upon the pretext of discovering its source, but 
with the additional object of giving* gifts to the Indians.'* 



22. See page 17. 

23. Casa Calvo to CevaUos, July 18, 1805. MSS.y New Mexico 
Archives, Library of Congress. 

24. Resolutions of Junta, Madrid, March 17, 1804 (1805), New 
Mexico Archives; Salcedo to Governor of New Mexico, June 11, 1806, 
Tbid; Casa Yrujo to Madison, March 12, 1805, MSS, Spanish Notes /, 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Department of State. 

25. New Mexico Archives, July 18, 1805. Cf. also Annals 9 Con- 
gress, 2, 1078 ff. 

26. Salcedo to Iturrigaray, Oct. 2, 1805. MSS, Bexar Archives* 
see page 7. 
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A few days later, in writing of Dunbar's proposed expedition, 
he stated to Casa Calvo^^ that this, in connection with the expedi- 
tion of "Mr. Merri," would serve to familiarize the people of the 
United States with the Indians. This fear formed the theme of 
his later correspondence with the Viceroy, and becoming more 
impressed with the danger, he issued orders, February ii, i8o6, 
to the Governor of New Mexico*® to stop the Missouri expedition 
if it had advanced within the Spanish territory. It was a long 
reach from New Mexico to the upper waters of the Missouri, and 
Lewis and Clark never knew what suggestions were being made 
to thwart their undertaking; but that these utterances of the 
Captain-General were not pure bombast is shown by the measures 
that he took to win the Missouri Indians to Spanish allegiance.*^ 



27. Bexar Archives, Oct. 8, 1805. 

28. New Mexico Archives. 

29. See Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LEWIS AND CLARK ON THE MISSOURI. 

Meanwhile, despite good and evil reports, the members of the 
expedition left their camp at the mouth of the Du Bois River, May 
14, 1804, and passed up the Missouri, wintering at the Mandan 
villages near Bismark, North Dakota. Crossing the mountains 
and descending the Columbia, the party passed the second winter 
on the Pacific coast. Retracing their steps the following spring 
and summer, they reached St. Louis September 23, 1806. The 
details of their daily life, of the unusual harmony between the 
commanding officers, of the S3rmpathy between the men and 
leaders, of the divers kinds of life experienced, and of the remark- 
able success that attended the whole undertaking have already 
been too well described to need repetition. It is the province of 
this study merely to emphasize certain political and geographical 
features of their journey from the Mississippi to the Great Conti- 
nental Divide which separates the Louisiana of their day from the 
Oregon of the morrow. 

Up to and even above their first wintering place among the 
Mandans they everywhere encountered traces of recent and of 
remote French occupation. The name of the last civilized settle- 
ment. La Charette,* recalled a former regime, even while one of 
its occupants, Daniel Boone, bespoke an American pioneer move- 
ment that had outstripped national possession. Near the middle 
of June they passed the site of old Ft. Orleans, above the mouth of 
Wakenda Creek, in the present state of Missouri, and early in the 
following month a second fort, vestiges of which still remained, 
near the present site of Ft. Leavenworth,^ Trading posts, still in 



1. Thwaites, Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition^ 
1,29. 

2. Thwaites, Original Journal Leyris and Clark, I, 49, 65. The fimt 
of these was near the Osage and Missouri Indians and the second near 
the Kansas. The second was an important center for furs in 1757 and 
some islands near were utilized for live stock. 
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use or recently abandoned, were more numerous. On the Nesh- 
nabotna a St. Louis merchant, two years before, had a small fac- 
tory where he carried on an extensive trade with the Ottoes and 
Pawnees, and below this a few French families had formerly made 
a temporary settlement. Farther on, just above the Nebraska 
line, was a post where one of the party (Cruzatte) had spent two 
years in trade with the Mahas (Omahas). On August 13, near 
the Omahas, they found the place where, in 1795-96, James 
Mackay established the trading post to which he gave the name 
Ft. Charles.^ A much more pretentious establishment was the 
combined fort and trading house on Cedar Island, where, during 
the preceding winter, a certain Loisel (Louiselie) had carried on 
a trade with the Sioux.* In the present Stanley County, North 
Dakota, they passed the small factory of a certain Jean Vallee.** 
These various establishments clearly showed that the French had 
laid a thorough foundation for the Missouri fur trade, upon which 
either an American or British superstructure must be erected. 

Aside from these more or less permanent buildings other evi- 
dence pointed to a considerable amount of irregular trading and 
prospecting upon both sides of the Missouri. As early as June I2, 
they met men with loaded rafts returning from the Sioux,and hired 
one of them, Durion, a man who had lived among those Indians 
for twenty years, to accompany them as an emissary .• Two days 
later they met a raft returning from a trading expedition among 
the Pawnees, and tried without success to hire another man for 
a similar purpose. On July g they passed the place where their 
bowman, with several Frenchmen, had encamped two years before. 
On reaching the Platte, they learned that another of their party 
had wintered up that river. Mackay's presence has already been 
mentioned. The trader. Vallee, had spent the preceding winter 
up the Cheyenne, amidst the Black Hills. Their interpreter, 
Dorion, could give them a fair description of the Yankton. Their 
engage secured at the Mandans, Chaboneau, had encamped with a 
party of natives several days' journey above those Indians; and 



3. Ibid, I, 65, 72, 78, 99, 109. 

4. Ibid, 1, 160. The island is below White River in Presho Co. , S. D. 

5. Ibid, I, 175, 176. 

6. Coues, Lewis and Clark, I, 21. 
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one of the party, La Page, with a single companion, had been a 
few miles farther along the river. Four days before reaching that 
spot they had overtaken a party of three Frenchmen bound for the 
Yellowstone. The name **Roche Jaune," Lewis and Clark readily 
adopted and translated into the English "Yellowstone,'' thus 
unconsciously following David Thompson, who had used this 
name in 1798.'' This name seems to imply that the French were 
familiar even with the upper courses of this river; for there is 
reason to believe that the term is French rather than Indian in its 
origin.* These instances would seem to show that the upper 
waters of the Missouri and its most important tributaries were 
already familiar to a few choice but unlettered spirits, who had 
braved its dangers for one of its most characteristic products. In 
this sense the Lewis and Clark Expedition, at least within the con- 
fines of Louisiana, was not an original exploration. 

One of the most important tasks of the young officers was the 
acquisition of geographical knowledge — not merely as a result of 
their own personal observation, but also by questioning the traders, 
hunters, Indians — in short, by insistently interviewing all who 
would be likely to add to their scant store of knowledge. As 
already shown in their instructions, they were not to restrict them- 
selves to what Jefferson later regarded as the undoubted limits of 
Louisiana,^ but also to extend their inquiries to include the Colo- 
rado and Rio Grande rivers. We have already seen the efforts of 
Lewis, aided by Jefferson, to obtain all available data, in the shape 
of maps, traders' journals and printed works of travel, and the 
record of the expedition bears witness to the continuance of this 
same policy. 

On reaching the mouth of the Osage River the travelers 
devoted their descriptions largely to the Indians of that name, 
residing upon its banks and upon the Arkansas. In speaking of 
the Kansas Lewis ventured the assertion that although its course 
was not well "ascertained," it "heads with the Del Noird in the 
Black Mountain, or ridge, which divides the waters of the Kansas. 



7. Thwaites, Original Journal Lewis and Clark, I, 48, 72, 86, 175, 
307,339. 

8. Dellenbaugh, The Breaking of the Wilderness, 164. 

9. For Jefferson's opinion of the limits see Ford, Writings o/Jef- 
Jerson, VIH, 249, 261. 
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Del Noird and Callardo." One of their boatmen had passed a 
winter on the Platte, and gave them considerable information of 
the river and some of its tributaries. The halt at the mouth of 
the river afforded them an opportunity to give a description of the 
Ottoes, Pawnees.. Kiowas and other tribes in the vicinity. Their 
Sioux interpreter, Durion, told them the principal points of 
information concerning the Little Sioux and its relation to the 
Des Moines, near which it rose. When later in the same month 
they passed the mouth of the Big Sioux, Durion supplied them 
with similar information concerning that river and its relation 
to the St. Peters (Minnesota). In passing the mouth of the 
Yankton they described it briefly from the information furnished 
by a certain Mr. Gravelines, and spoke of its peculiar position in 
connection with the St. Peters and the Red River of the North. 
The trader, Vallee, gave them information of the Chey- 
enne, and informed them that the Indians along the upper courses 
of that river were accustomed to steal horses from the Spaniards, 
who lived a month's journey away.*^ 

During their winter at the Mandan villages they took occasion 
to interview the native French voyageurs and British fur traders 
concerning the surrounding country. The French could tell them 
of the region as far as the Yellowstone, and the Indians supple- 
mented this information with regard to the upper courses of the 
river and the mountains in which it rose. The British traders, with 
whom their relations were for the most part very friendly, told 
ihem of the country occupied by their posts on the Assiniboin and 
of the region between the Missouri and the upper Mississippi. 
One of the British traders recorded the fact that the Americans 
found all the observations of their explorer, Thompson, inaccurate. 
He further gave the interesting boundary claim made by the 
Americans of a line due west from the Lake of the Woods till it 
struck the River Qui Appelle (Marias, or Milk River?), a tribu- 
tary of the Missouri, and thence to the Pacific. They claimed that 
a due west line would not strike the the Mississippi, and accord- 
ingly this should be drawn to reach one of its tributaries/* in this 
case a tributary of the Missouri. 

10. Thwaites, Orig, Jour,, Lewis and Clark, I, 37, 60, 86, 103, 115, 
175, 176. 

11. Thwaites, Orig, Jour,, Lettns and Clark, 1, 238, 246, note. 
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Above the Mandans this secondary information became more 
scant, and likewise of less imix)rtance. Several of the northern 
tributaries they erroneously supposed to rise above the forty-ninth 
parallel, in the vicinity of the Saskatchewan. The statement is 
usually made that they first gave the Yellowstone its English 
name, but this honor, it seems, belongs properly to David Thomp- 
son. They recorded their belief that this river rose near the 
Missouri. Platte, and in all probability some branch of the 
Columbia. They spoke of some of its tributaries, and recom- 
mended the establishment of a post at its mouth. On June 3 they 
reached the mouth of Marias River. Lewis believed that this 
river, named for his cousin, was destined to become an object of 
contention in the adjustment of the northwestern boundary, 
because it flowed through a fertile country and one in which Great 
Britain enjoyed a monopoly of the fur trade. This river bore 
more than a sentimental and political interest to the members of 
the party, for they spent several days in exploring the vicinity, to 
determine whether it were the main fork of the Missouri. Fortu- 
nately for the success of the expedition, the leaders came to a 
decision that it was not.^^ 

The explorers, from the report of former travelers and of their 
hunter, Lc Page, recorded their impressions of the Black Hills, 
which they regarded as forming a ridge from the source of the 
Arkansas to the Saskatchewan. Lewis criticized the map of 
Airowsmith, which represented the Missouri as entering the 
Rockies south of the forty-fifth parallel. In the vicinity of the 
falls of the Missouri they were detained several days in the con- 
struction of boats, and accordingly prepared a fairly elaborate 
description of this natural curiosity. Passing up the principal of 
the three forks of the Missouri, they soon reached the head of 
navigation. Crossing the great divide, Lewis, among the 
Shoshones, discovered horses bearing Spanish brands, thus reveal- 
ing communication with the people from the far south. Upon the 
Lemhi River, Lewis, in addition, received information from the 
Shoshones that certain of the southern branches of the Columbia 
headed with the River of the Apostles and the Colorado, and thus 



12. Thwaites, Orig. Jour., Lewis and Clark, I, 328, 329, 339, 363; 
II, 81, 113. 
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afforded a way of communication to the Vermilion Sea (Gulf of 
California) ; but this was regarded as too far south for their pur- 
pose. The Indians also said that they could pass in ten days, by 
way of the Yellowstone, to the Spaniards, with whom the natives 
did not seem to be on good terms, because those people would not 
furnish them with fire-arms.^^ 

Beyond the mountains, however, there is little in their discov- 
eries of direct concern, aside from their unfortunate theory regard- 
ing the source of the Multonomah (the lower Willamette). They 
believed this to rise somewhere near the headwaters of the Rio 
Grande and Missouri, and decades passed before this idea was 
dissipated.'* Upon their return from the Pacific the expedition 
temporarily divided to permit Lewis to examine Marias River and 
Clark to traverse part of the Yellowstone, and thus thev obtained 
some additional information concerning these rivers, although not 
so complete as they desired. 

In the accomplishment of their second important task — ^the 
opening ot relations with the Indian tribes along their route — Lewis 
and Clark may be regarded as reasonably successful, especially in 
view of their relatively small equipment, which was little likely to 
command the respect of savage minds. On August 3 they held 
their first conference at the mouth of the Platte with some repre- 
sentatives of the Ottoes and Missouris. These received in a 
becoming manner the speech of the youthful leaders, announcing 
the change in government, accepted gratefully the trifling presents 
given, requested traders to be sent to them, and asked for media- 
tion between themselves and the Mahas. From this incident the 
spot took the name of Council Bluff.'^ During the last days of 
the month, through the efforts of their interpreter, Durion, thev 
held important conferences with the Yankton Sioux. Late in 



13. Thwaites, Orig, Jour,, Lewis and Clark, II, 67, 132, 147-226. One 
is tempted to speculate on the way history might have been chang^ed 
had Lewis attempted this southern route. 

14. Coues, Lewis and Clark, III, 976; Thwaites, Orig, Jour., IV, 233, 
239, 240, 308, 339; V, 320; Gass, A Journal oj the Voyages and Travels oj 
a Corps oJ Discovery, 194. This idea was not dissipated till the publi- 
cation of Gallatin's Synopsis of the Indian Tribes of North America, in 
1836. See Chittenden, The History of the American Fur Trade, I, 307. 

15. Coues, Lewis and Clark, 1, 64; Wheeler, Trail of Lewis and Clark, 
I, 156-158. This was not the site of the present city. 
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September they had a conference with the Teton Sioux, the 
"pirates of the river," and came very near a hostile clash, before 
they were permitted to proceed. Upon the Arikara Indians the 
notables of the party, especially Clark's servant, York, made a 
very favorable impression, which led one of their chiefs to visit 
Washington the following year. Their winter-long sojourn 
among the Mandans gave them an opportunity to make a lasting 
impression, despite the clearly-felt but unexpressed hostility of 
British fur traders.^* From Ft. Mandan as a center both 
explorers, but chiefly Lewis, despite the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties of interpretation, made use of the winter months to extend 
diplomatic relations among the Indians whom they visited or who 
visited them. Although uniformly successful in making a strong 
impression upon those who met them, and in some cases securing 
an influence as arbiters in intertribal disputes, an English trader, 
Henry, later reported that some of the neighboring Indians were 
disgusted at the high-sounding and patronizing language used by 
the American captains in their "big talks."*^ 

From Ihe Mandan villages to the Rockies they encountered no 
Indians, except the Minnatarees, already met, and beyond the 
mountains the fortunate relationship of Sacajawea, the "Bird 
Woman," to the Shoshone chief, enabled them successfully to 
accomplish their journey to the Pacific.*® 

UfHDn their return, Lewis, along Marias River, had that unfor- 
tunate encounter with the Blackfeet, when occurred the only 
shedding of blood by the members of the party. On this occasion 
the Indians were clearly the aggressors, and retreated as rapidly 
as did Lewis and the small band with him, and their tribe treasured 
itp little resentment against the Americans, until the latter allied 
themselves with their enemies, the Crows. Upon their return to 
the Mandan villages, Lewis and Clark found the Mandans and the 
Sioux again at war, and with the utmost difficulty persuaded one 



16. Thwaites, Orig.Jour,, Lewis and Clarke I, 129-31, 164 flF, 183, 184, 
288 flF. The explorers had previously given them a com mill which the 
natives received with pleasure, but afterwards demolished to barb their 
arrows. Thwaites, I, 211; Covl^s, Journals of Alexander Henry ^ I, 329. 

17. Thwaites, Orig.Jour,^ Lewis and Clarke II, 213, 223, 229; Coues, 
Lewis and Clark, III, 1192; Coues, The Journals of Alexander Henry, 1, 350. 

la Thwaites, Orig/jour^, II, 350-362. 
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of the chiefs, Big White, with his family, to accompany them on a 
visit to Washington. Although this was in keeping with Jeffer- 
son's instructions, the chief became an elephant on the hands of 
the government officials, before they succeeded in returning him 
to his home through the hostile Sioux and the Arikaras.** 

When the American party reached the Mandans they found 
there an Irish free-lance trader, then in the employ of the North- 
West Company, and by him sent a letter, dated October 31, 1804,^® 
to Charles Chabouillez, the company's factor upon the Assiniboin 
River. This letter mentioned the desire of the American officers 
to live upon terms of amity with all traders, and enclosing a copy 
of the passport from the British minister, diplomatically extended 
their protection to all well-disposed individuals. They also 
requested a mutual exchange of geographical information. Late 
in November the Indians told them that a party of seven traders 
had lately arrived at the villages, and that one of their interpreters. 
La France, spoke slightingly of the Americans. Lewis and Clark 
immediately informed the Indians that they could no longer 
receive such "simbles" as medals and flags from others than 
Americans, without displeasing their new father at Washington ; 
and later when the leaders of the party, Larocque and McKenzie, 
called upon the American officers, the latter complained of the 
conduct of the British interpreter and spoke of the unfavorable 
lesults which might follow, if such actions did not cease, 
larocque, who had neither medals nor flags, readily heeded these 
warnings, and declared that his party had no intention of tamper- 
ing with the natives. One other incident of like nature was later 
reported of a Hudson's Bay Company agent, located at a post 
some ninety miles away.^^ 

In general, the decisive stand taken by the young explorers 
ieems to have aroused the respect of the British traders. The 
above party remained in the vicinity for several weeks, and their 
relations with the Americans became so cordial that Larocque 
finally proposed to accon'.pany them when they moved westward. 



19. Coues, Lewis and Clark, III, 1097-1107; 1183-85. Chittenden, Hist, 
of American Fur Trade, I, 119, 139, 714. Thwaites, Orig.Jour,, V, 205 
ff., Ch. XXXII, passim, 

20. Coues, Lewis and Clark, I, 187, 88 grives the letter in fuU. 

21. Thwaites, Orig,Jour., Lewis and Clark,'!, 221, 228, 248. 
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For obvious reasons, the Americans declined this proposal. 
Larocque believed that the Americans had made a good impression 
upon the Mandans and the neighboring tribes, but McKenzie 
believed the Indians far from truthful, and mentioned that they 
were especially mystified at the attempt of the Americans to record 
their vocabularies. Larocque thought that both Americans were 
pleased to receive their visits, although Qark was more affable 
and displayed none of the inveterate prejudice against the British 
which Lewis could not wholly conceal.*^ 

On December ist they were visited by a Mr. Henderson, a rep- 
resentative of the Hudson's Bay Company, bound for the Minne- 
tarees. Later in the same month Chabouillez sent by a certain 
Hugh Henney, his reply to Lewis and Clark's communication, 
offering to show the travelers every courtesy in his power. 
Henney gave them much useful geographical information; but 
Corporal Gass recorded what was doubtless the well-founded 
suspicion of the whole party, that these visits were simply to satisfy 
their curiosity regarding the Americans, and to spy out their deal- 
ings with the Indians.*^ At any rate, the leaders discovered 
toward the close of the winter that some one, possibly of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, had been tampering with their interpreter, 
Chaboneau, the husband of the "Bird Woman." A little plain- 
speaking and a few days for reflection cured the recalcitrant.** 
The Americans also received notice that a certain Murdock 
Cameron, a British trader on the St. Peters (Minnesota) was 
selling liquor to the Indians of that vicinity, stirring up the Sioux 
against the Chippewas, and endeavoring by his influence to break 
up the Missouri fur trade, in favor of the establishments on the 
St. Peters.*'^ The incident simply illustrates one of the results of 
an unscrupulous trading policy, but unfortunately neither the small 



22. Thwaites, Orig, Jour. Lewis and Clark, 227, 252, 277, note. 

23. Ibid, I, 206, 207. Cones, Lewis and Clark, I, 212, note 37. On his 
return journey Clark tried to enlist Henney's services to induce some of 
the Sioux to visit Washington and even hinted at a possible appoint- 
ment as Indian agent. Thwaites, Orig. Jour., V, 282-286. 

24. Thwaites, Orig. Jour. Lewis and Clark, I, 271, 275. Wheeler, 
Trail oJLervis and Clark, I, 256. 

25. Coues, Lewis and Clark, I, 239. Expeditions oj Pike, I, 66. 
Thwaites, Orig. Jour., V, 286. 
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force with Lewis and Qark, nor any other sent out by the govern- 
ment for many years to come, was able to deal effectually with the 
problem. 

In general, one may say that Lewis and Clark were fairly suc- 
cessful in their double task of inducing the Indians to recognize 
nominally the new sovereignty now placed over them and of lead- 
ing the British representatives of that section to respect this new 
arrangement. Of course, a mere idle assertion of an authority, 
unsupported by other supplementary steps, would be as vain as 
the previous Spanish expeditions through portions of Louisiana. 
For some years the policy of the United States government in fol- 
lowing up the work of Lewis and Clark was almost as nerveless 
as that of the vice-regal court of New Spain ; but, fortunately, our 
government had in its unofficial service a class of citizens that 
New Spain lacked after the age of theConquistadores, The years 
immediately following 1806 belong especially to this class, of 
whom the most typical representatives were found among the 
Missouri fur traders. 

The explorers had met with a few of these on their way up the 
river, but their number seemed more than doubled as they passed 
down. Some distance above the Mandans, they met with two 
Illinois traders bound for the Yellowstone, and their man Colter 
joined them.^® On September 3, above the Big Sioux River, they 
met with a Mr. James Aird, of a Prairie du Chien trading house, 
who bore a license to trade with the Sioux. Mr. Aird very hand- 
somely told them the latest news and presented them with tobacco 
and flour — ^both very acceptable gifts.^^ Near the Little Sioux 
they met a boat belonging to Augfuste Chouteau, from which they 
obtained another desired article, whiskey — the first since July 4, 
1805. This boat was bound for the Yankton River. Below the 
Nemaha, on September 10, they fell in with two boats, one with 
four men bound for the Pawnee Loups on the Platte, and the other 
with seven men bound for the Mahas. From the latter they first 
learned of Pike's expedition to the southwest.^® Two days later 



26. Thwaites, Ortg.Jour,, V, 329, 341, note. 

27. For the meeting with these and the foUowing trading parties, 
see Coues, Lewis and Clarky III, 1202-1213; Thwaites, Orig, Jour,^ V, 
337-395. 

28. See Chapter XII. 
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they met with a second boat belonging to Auguste Chouteau, like- 
wise bound for the Platte, and another bound for the Mahas. 
Later the same day they met a Captain Robert McQellan, who 
had with him two interpreters employed by Lewis and Qark ar the 
Mandans. One of these, Gravelines, had been sent the precedi ig 
year to accompany the Arikara chief to Washington. Unfortu- 
nately the chief had died, and now Gravelines, with Captain 
McQellan and Durion, already familiar for his services in 1804 
among the Sioux,^* was returning to the Arikaras with a speech 
and presents from the President. He was also to attempt to intro- 
duce agriculture among the Sioux and to get some to visit Wash- 
ington. 

Just below the old Kansas villages they met three more trading 
boats bound for the Yanktons and Mahas; and on the i6th of 
September two more bound to the Mahas and Pawnees. The 
second of these parties bore a suspiciously loose license, and Clark 
was for a time inclined to take its members into custody, but finally 
let them go after warning them "not to degrade the American 
character in the eyes of the Indians." Above the Grand River 
they met with Captain John McClellan, of the United States Army, 
who was on the way to open up a new trade with the Indians. He 
planned to establish himself on the Platte, and after entering into 
trading relations with the Ottoes, Pawnees and Comanches, to 
persuade some of the chiefs to accompany him to Santa Fe, where 
he hoped to open up a lucrative trade with the Spaniards. If he 
seaired the desired permission to trade, he wished to transport his 
goods from the banks of the Platte to some point in Louisiana con- 
venient for resort for the New Mexican merchants,^^ and then 
effect the necessary exchange. Even at La Charette they met with 
two of Aird's Canadian employees, who were about to set out for 
the Osages and Ottoes. This continuous procession of traffic met 
by the returning expedition formed, in the words of a recent 
writer,** "one of the most deeply significant circumstances in the 
whole narrative." "It showed which way the 'course of empire' 
was already taking — that way which Lewis and Clark had been, 
first of all our countrymen." 

29. See pagre 26, 28, 30. 

30. McClellan seems to have tried to grain the good will of the I^wis 
and Clark party, for in the langruag'e of Gass he "g-ave all our party as 
mach whiskey as they could drink.*' This plan of McClellan's was sup- 
ported by Wilkinson, for the Captain bore from him an introductory 
speech to the Pawnees and Ottoes. Thwaites, Orig. Jour,, V, 387. 

31. Coues, Lewis and Clark, III, 1206, note 8. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JEFFERSON\S PLAN FOR EXPLORING LOUISIANA. 

Early in July, 1803, Jefferson received definite news of the 
Purchase of Louisiana, and immediately began the process of col- 
lecting information relating to this almost unknown territory. As 
the first step, he submitted a list of seventeen questions to Daniel 
Clark, our consul at New Orleans; to William Dunbar, the 
scientist of Mississippi, and to William Charles Coles Qaibome, 
the youthful governor of that territory. Of these questions, four 
related to maps of Louisiana, its boundaries, and the distance from 
the mouth of the Mississippi to various points to the westward.^ 
The resulting correspondence with the above gentlemen summa- 
rizes in a fairly complete fashion existing public knowledge in the 
southwest concerning Louisiana.^ 

Jefferson's query regarding maps of Louisiana failed to elicit 
anything definite. Claiborne, who was a comparative stranger in 
the Southwest, wrote that he believed there were no maps extant 
that could be depended upon. He had been told that there were 
two partial maps of the country prepared by Romans and by 
Gould,^ and that the former was the better. Of this he hoped to 
obtain a copy. He was also informed that Spanish officers had 
taken a number of partial but accurate sketches of the country, but 
their government had prevented the publication of these. When 
the French possessed the territory they undertook a general geo- 
graphical survey, but never completed it. "An ingenious corre- 
spondent" of Claiborne's (Dr. John Sibley) was just completing 



1. Ford, WHHngs 0/ Jefferson, VIII, 253, 254. 

2. These letters are in Claiborne's Correspondence (MSS.), Vol. I, 
and Vol. IV, Bureau of Rolls and Library, State Department, z^nA Jeffer- 
son Papers, Sen 2, Vol. 17, No. 38; Vol. 76, No. 5. 

3. Gk)uld, George, A General Description of the Sea Coast, Harbors, 
Lakes, Rivers, etc, of the Province of West Florida, 1776. MSS.. 
I^ibrary of the American Philosophical Society, Phila. Romans, Ber- 
nard, A Concise Natural History of East and West Florida, etc. New 
York, 1775. 
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an accurate map of the country between the Mississippi and the 
Rio Grande, and he hoped soon to be able to forward this, together 
with a copy of Romans's. 

Clark wrote with much greater deiiniteness regarding the 
cartography of Louisiana. He knew of no exact maps of the 
western part of the province, for such as were extant depended 
upon ideas derived from the period of French occupancy. With 
regard to the portion east of the Mississippi, he referred the Presi- 
dent to Andrew Ellicott, the former surveyor of the Southern 
Boundary, whom Clark had supplied, when in New Orleans, with 
the best manuscript maps. Moreover Ellicott had personally sur- 
veyed portions of the Floridas, and the Mississippi from the mouth 
of the Ohio. Thomas Hutchins* had also published a map of the 
same region. One of the best maps of the Gulf coast, although 
on too small a scale, was that of Don Juan de Langara, published 
in 1799.* None of the published maps gave a correct idea of the 
coast between the Mississippi and the Sabine. Clark referred to 
excellent maps of Mobile and of the Missouri region which he had 
already forwarded to the State Department, and supplemented his 
remarks by a sketch prepared at his request. His report upon the 
point of cartography was so satisfactory that Dunbar forbore to 
do more than add a brief comment. 

The remaining one to direct Jefferson's attention to the lack of 
definite information concerning his new purchase, was an inter- 
esting character, resembling those often forging to the front 
amidst pioneer conditions. Dr. John Sibley,® a veteran of the 
Revolutionary War, had been forced by domestic difficulties to 
migrate from Massachusetts to Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
Here it was reported that he attempted to remarry — at any rate, it 
became desirable to move again, this time to Louisiana, then under 
Spanish domination. He arrived in the country in March, 1803, 



4. Htttchins, Thomas, Historical, Narrative^ and Topographical 
Description of Louisiana and West Florida, Phila., 1784. 

5. This map gave the Sabine as the boundary between IfOtusiana 
and Texas. Talamantes criticised this as ** purely a maratime map and 
prepared at a time when the question of limits was of no interest." 
Historia, 43, OpusculOy I, Par. 71, Archivo General, Mexico. 

6. The facts concerning- Sibley are found in Jefferson Papers^ Ser. 
1, Vol. 10; Ser. 2, Vols. 17, 19, 76. 
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and on his way formed the acquaintance of Claiborne, upon whom 
he seems to have made a good impression. The Governor began 
a correspondence with him regarding the information Jefferson 
desired. The communications between the two aroused the sus- 
picion of a local Spanish commandant, Vidal by name, who 
reported Sibley to the Governor-General as a dangerous character. 
This fact caused Qaiborne to doubt if Sibley at this crisis could 
be of any assistance to him or to the President. Finally, by care- 
ful questioning and working at night, the Doctor succeeded in 
completing his sketch, and in sending it, with many admonitions 
regarding secrecy, to Claiborne. Sibley had no previous map to 
guide him, but in his sketch, which he considered fairly accurate, 
he represented the principal rivers between the Mississippi and 
the Rio Grande, with some description of the course of each and 
of the surrounding country. The Red he described in some detail, 
especially the soil and productions of its lower course, and dwelt 
upon the importance of Natchitoches as the gateway to the Mex- 
ican provinces. This part of his description was largely over- 
drawn, and many of his geographical statements were incorrect; 
but the letter, as a whole, evidently won for Sibley the favorable 
regard of the Jeffersonian administration. 

What was true concerning the cartographical knowledge of 
Louisiana as a whole was equally true of the more precise ques- 
tions of distances and of limits. Claiborne and Sibley were 
inclined to acquiesce in the administration position that West 
Florida was included in the purchase. Dunbar and Clark unques- 
tioningly accepted the later Spanish position that it was not. With 
reference to the western boundary none of the four reported in 
favor of a claim west of the Sabine ; while Clark expressly scouted 
the idea of any such based upon La Salle's settlement. He wrote 
at length of the former Franco-Spanish line at the Arroyo Hondo, 
between Natchitoches and the Sabine. In the latter feature 
Dunbar supported his position. Above the Sabine Clark men- 
tioned certain early French establishments on the Missouri, and 
emphasized the fact that the Nootka Sound episode had resulted 
in a definite division point on the Pacific. Dunbar wrote of an 
uncertain line from the Sabine to the mountains, dividing the 
eastern waters from those of the west, and Sibley vaguely sug- 
gested the same thing. None of them proposed a definite line in 
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the west, while Dunbar even expected a transfer to Spain of the 
territory west of the Mississippi, in exchange for the Floridas. 

It will readily be perceived that from a geographical stand- 
point the information furnished by these gentlemen, though prac- 
tically all obtainable, was pitifully meagre. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in his report of November 14, 1803,'' upon our new 
territorial acquisition, Jefferson said very little concerning boun- 
daries or allied topics. Another reason for the President's silence 
may have been the fact that the information received was almost 
entirely opposed to his own opinion — an opinion derived from an 
examination carried on in his library at Monticello.® Their 
reports, moreover, supported Ellicott's view, as expressed in the 
preface of his JournaP published during this year, that West 
Florida was not included in Louisiana. 

Jefferson evidently formulated plans to explore Louisiana, as a 
territorial acquisition, almost as soon as he began to gather the 
scant information concerning it. On August 11, 1803, ^^ wrote 
to one of the government surveyors, Isaac Briggs,^*^ that "Con- 
gress would probably authorize the exploration of the principal 
streams of the Mississippi and Missouri," and an accurate deter- 
mination *'of given points in the highlands inclosing the waters of 
those rivers, which highlands constitute the exterior boundary of 
the acquisition." When he received the information summarized 
above, he probably already realized the truth of Clark's suggestion 
that the boundary question with Spain was not one for geograph- 
ical determination, but for diplomatic discussion and mutual com- 
promise. In such a discussion our government would be greatly 
handicapped by its lack of accurate knowledge, while Spain had an 
unlimited store of documentary material at its disposal.^* It was 

7. Annals 8 Cong,, 2, 1498 fP. 

8. The Limits and Bounds of Louisiana, a memoir published in 
Documents Relating to the Purchase and Exploration of Louisiana, 
Boston, Houghton, Miflin Sl Co., 1904. 

9. Andrew Ellicott, foumal * * * of late Commission on behalf of 
the U, 5., etc, Phila., 1803. 

10. Jefferson Papers, Sen 1, Vol. 9, No. 121. 

11. That the Spanish government possessed such material, even if 
its representatives made little use of it in the succeeding negotiations, 
is abundantly shown by the vast documentary treasures of the Mexican 
Archives, just beginning to be exploited. Cf. Texas Historical Quar- 
terly, VI. 103-112; VII, 196-213. 
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hardly to be expected that JcflFerson would enter upon such a 
negotiation blindly, and accordingly he determined .upon a more 
thorough exploration of our new western frontier. 

Jefferson's plan for the exploration of Louisiana, and the dis- 
tinction which he wished to preserve between the expedition of 
Lewis and Clark and those he now had in mind, is best shown in 
his letter of November i6, 1803, to Meriwether Lewis." 

"The object of your mission is single, the direct water communica- 
tion from sea to sea formed by the bed of the Missouri, and perhaps the 
Oregon. I have proposed in conversation, and it seems generally 
assented to, that Congress appropriate ten to twelve thousand dollars 
for exploring the principal waters of the Mississippi and Missouri. In 
that case I should send a party up the Red River to its head then to 
cross over to the head of the Arkansas and come down that. A second 
party for the Panis and Padouca, and a third perhaps for the Morsigona 
and St. Peters (13). This [exploration] will be attempted distinctly 
from your mission which we consider of major importance and therefor 
not to be delayed or hazarded by any episodes whatever.'* 

In a letter to Dunbar** he elaborated the details of his plan. 
The surveyor general for the district north of the Ohio was to be 
authorized to explore the upper Mississippi. Upon obtaining the 
probable authorization of Congress he proposed to send an expedi-* 
tion up the Panis and down the Padoucas, exploring the entire 
course of both* rivers, and another for the Arkansas and the Red. 
Each party was to take careful astronomical observations at the 
source of each river explored, and from the data thus secured it 
would be possible to construct a skeleton map of Louisiana, which 
in contour and main features would be perfectly correct,and whose 
details could be filled in at leisure. For information of the country 
north of the Missouri, upon which stream Lewis and Clark were 
about to embark, he expected to depend upon British fur traders 
and explorers. 

The result of Jefferson's quiet personal work among the mem- 



12. Jefferson, Works^ Memorial Eklition, X, 431 fF. 

13. JefPery's ''* American Atlas^^ (London, 1776), shows these last 
four rivers with somewhat modified speUing. Their equivalents are as 
foUows : " Panis " = " Platte " ; " Morsigona " (Moingona) = " Des 
Moines"; "Padouca" (Padoucas. Radonca8)=** Kansas' '; "St. Peters" 
=*• Minnesota ". The name " Padoucas " also given to north fork of 
the Platte. Coues, Lewis and Clark, I, 60. 
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bers of the Eighth Congress appeared in a report, dated March 8, ^ >^ ^ 
1804, from the Committee on Conmierce and Manufactures.*' 
After hazarding a surmise that the new territory extended to the 
Pacific, the report touched upon previous explorations of the Mis- 
sissippi and of the Gulf Coast by Hutchins and Ellicott, mentioned 
the plans for penetrating the upper Mississippi and Missouri, and 
closed by advocating the Red and the Arkansas as affording the 
next most favorable field for exploration. For this nurpose the 
government should utilize the services of private individuals 
wherever possible, and in addition should grant an appropriation 
to supplement such efforts. 

A few days later Jefferson wrote Dunbar*' of his plan, and 
asked him to direct the expedition up the Red and Arkansas, in 
case Congress authorized the required appropriation. The prepa- 
rations for the expedition were to be made at New Orleans and 
Natchez, and the collector of customs at the former place would 
honor all drafts for this purpose. The instructions to the leader 
were <o be similar to those issued to Lewis and Clark, with such 
additional suggestions as Dunbar should think necessary to add. 
"Still, this is a matter of speculation," added the President warn- 
ingly, for Congress was hastening matters to bring its session to a 
close, "and in that case all I have said will be as if I had not said 
it." The action of this legislative body was but partially favor- 
able, for its hurried appropriation was only $3,000, barely v 
sufficient for one party. This Jefferson determined to send upon 
the more interesting of his two proposed explorations ; and without 
waiting for Dunbar's acceptance, he again wrote,*'' asking him to 
superintend the expedition up the Red and Arkansas, and to select 
its leader. For this position he suggested a Mr. Walker, of 
Mississippi, or a Mr. Gillespie, of North Carolina, both of whom 
had served under Ellicott. He mentioned the fact that a George 
Hunter, of Philadelphfa, would accompany the expedition. Doctor 
Hunter's "fort," the President wrote, "is chemistry, and in the 
practical part of that science he is supposed to have no equal in 
the United States." He warned Dunbar that Hunter might 
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attempt to turn the expedition into a prospecting tour for gold and 
silver mines, and that the Doctor must not be allowed thus to 
defeat the main purpose of the expedition. 

In his replies of May 15 and June i Dunbar^® tempered his 
expression of gratification over the fact that Congress had author- 
ized the expedition, by wishing that that body had displayed more 
liberality. The House Committee in its report had seemed to 
take it for granted that scientific men would be led by patriotism to 
undertake this work of exploration. While many might be influ- 
enced by such a motive, yet in the case of a talented man of limited 
means, it would be at the expense of precious time ; and when a 
great empire spoke of compensation it should be adequate to the 
importance of the task. It would be difficult to find the proper 
man in the vicinity of Natchez. Of the two men mentioned by 
Jefferson, Gillespie was the better educated, while Walker, then 
serving in the Spanish army, possessed the greater natural talent ; 
but neither had any particular qualification for the work aside from 
a knowledge of surveying. He believed they must choose a man 
possessing the requisite geographical knowledge and that they 
might consider themselves fortunate if he knew anything of 
natural history, botany, or mineralogy. If a man of "only mod- 
crate talents" was needed, he suggested that Doctor Hunter should 
command the expedition. 

The instructions^® for the director of the expedition, who was 
to act under Dunbar's orders, accompanied the President's letter 
of April 13, 1804. In general they followed closely those pre- 
viously issued to Meriwether Lewis. From Natchez, the point of 
departure, the leader was to conduct the party to the remotest 
source of the Red River, and thence to the highlands dividing the 
waters of this stream from those of the Bravo (Rio Grande) and 
the Pacific. After making a careful exploration of these high- 
lands, he was to descend the Arkansas, noting upon this river, as 
unon the former, the important natural features and taking numer- 
ous astronomical observations. With regard to the Indians, he 
was to tell them, in accordance with the later instructions to Lewis, 
that the Spaniards had agreed to withdraw all their troops *'from 
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ihe Mississippi and Missouri and from all countries watered by 
any rivers running into them/'*^ Thus he would emphasize the 
JefFersonian idea of the extent of Louisiana. In view of the pros- 
pective withdrawal of these garrisons and the change in allegiance 
of subjects residing upon these tributaries, they were to suggest 
the advantage of trade relations with the United States and to 
confer upon the establishment of trading posts. In connection 
with his suggestions upon relations with "those people," he warns 
the leader of the party not to persevere in his exploration, if 
threatened by a superior force, "authorized or not authorized by a 
nation." The lives of the members of the expedition were too 
valuable to be exposed to probable destruction, and with the loss 
of the party would follow the loss of all results from the expedi- 
tion. The fact that this warning, as in the case of the instructions 
to Lewis, follows the paragraphs devoted to the Indians, seems to 
imply that the President anticipated the use of this alternative 
only as a result of savage opposition. Yet as a matter of fact it 
was only used in yielding to the Spaniards.^^ It was probably an 
expedient of Jeffersoniau diplomacy to avoid direct mention of 
possible Spanish opposition. 

Meanwhile, during the month of May, 1804, Dr. Greorge 
Hunter, acting under the instructions of the Secretary of War, 
had busied himself in Philadelphia in the purchase of provisions. 
Indian presents, medicines and instruments for the proposed expe- 
dition up the Red River.^^ Qn the 27th of May, the Doctor and 
his son set out on horseback for the overland journey to Pittsburg. 
After eight days they arrived at the latter place, where, with better 
success than Lewis had the previous year, they spent only two 
weeks in superintending the construction of a flat-bottomed boat 



20. In view of developments during' the Freeman expedition (see 
Chap. IX) this statement would hardly arouse additional respect for 
American authority. 

21. See Chapter IX. 

22. For his movements until the expedition started from Natchez, 
the 16th of the following October, my authority is the Manuscript Jour- 
nal of George Hunter up the Red and Washita Rtver Tvith JVm. Dunbar, 
1804, by order U, S, and up to Hot Springs, This manuscript is in the 
possession of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 
where, through the courtesy of Dr. I. Minis Hays, I was permitted to 
examine it. 
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to convey themselves and stores to Natchez. The details of their 
journey to the latter town furnish a most interesting picture of 
pioneer travel upon the Ohio and Mississippi, but are not directly 
connected with our subject, and so may be omitted. The Doctor 
records, "with a feeling of relief," that on the 24th day of July 
they made fast to the shore at Natchez. 

Although Hunter had consumed nearly two months on the trip 
from Philadelphia, he speedily learned from Mr. Dunbar that no 
preparations had been made for the expedition. Lieut. Col. 
Constant Freeman, the commandant of the garrison at New 
Orleans, was to furnish the boat and military escort, but had 
deferred all measures until Hunter's arrival. Dunbar suggested 
that the Doctor should oroceed with his boat to New Orleans, and 
if no 'better one could be prpctired, have some alterations made in 
it, buy the necessary stores, and return as soon as possible with the 
military escort. Accordingly Hunter was obliged to spend the 
next two months in the trip to New Orleans and return, and in 
repairing his boat, which, although constructed for use on a large 
river, was the only one procurable, and must perforce serve for the 
navigation of the smaller streams that they planned to explore. 
With a far from efficient crew, composed of a sergeant and twelve 
enlisted men from the New Orleans garrison, and with his make- 
shift boat, Hunter, in the latter part of September, again reached 
the proposed starting point of the expedition, St. Catherine's 
Landing, just below Natchez. In general, one gains the impres- 
sion from the pages of the Doctor's journal that only a very 
moderate degree of alacrity was. displayed in following out the 
details of the President's plan. 

During Hunter's stay in New Orleans there had been an entire 
change in the plan itself. On the 17th of July Jefferson wrote 
Dunbar*^ that on account of the defection, two years before, to 
the Arkansas of a part of the Little Osage Indians the expedition 
was to be postponed until the following spring. The significance 
of this Indian movement had but just been explained to the Presi- 
dent by Pierre Chouteau, then on a visit to Washington with 
White Hairs, the noted Osage chief, and some of his companions. 
Chouteau was to visit the Indians during the winter and endeavor 



23. Jefferson Papers, Series 1, Vol. 10, No. 124. 
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to heal the schism, so that the Indians might not merely refrain 
from hindering but even actively aid the expedition. "In the 
meantime," added the President, "we shall be able to remove the 
Spanish impediments." Dunbar, however, was authorized to 
make use of the men and stores for a shorter excursion ; while as a 
result of the delay he could select a fully qualified leader. The 
President also suggested that Dunbar should try to forward the 
account of this preliminary trip in time for eflFective use with 
Congress. 

In his reply^* Dunbar announced that the expedition had fortu- 
nately not started, that no geographer had been engaged, and that 
no one, unless it were Doctor Hunter, could feel disappointed 
because of the postponement. He and the Doctor together would 
visit the Hot Springs at the headwaters of the Washita. This was 
a region of great natural interest, which the main party in the 
spring would be unable to visit, and he would doubtless obtain 
much available information from the hunters who lived at the post 
on the Washita. He added another reason for postponing the 
main expedition in the fact that the Spaniards would probably 
have stopped it a little above "Nakitosh." As Don Nimecio Sal- 
cedo, the Captam-General of the Internal Provinces of New Spain, 
had, in the preceding May, issued orders from Chihuahua^** that 
no American should be permitted to approach the Texas frontier, 
or to mark the boundaries of Louisiana, Dunbar's surmise apnears 
to be well founded. The Washita offered the advantage of having 
its head waters protected from incursions of the predatory Osages 
by a group of rough elevated hills, and it was likewise remote from 
the Spanish outposts. While not so important as either the Red 
or the Arkansas, the river promised to support a large future 
population, whose pioneer elements were already settling upon its 
banks, and its exploration was necessary to complete the chart of 
our new territorial acquisition. These considerations to a certain 
extent compensated for the postponement of Jefferson's more com- 
prehensive plan of frontier exploration. 



24. Jefferson Papers, Series 2, Vol. 28, No. 64. 

25. Salcedo to Grovemor of Texas, May 3, 1804. Bexar Archives, 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HUNTER-DUNBAR EXPEDITION UP THE 
WASHITA. 

The route of the Hunter-Dunbar expedition was so prudently 
chosen that no untoward event occurred to render it memorable. 
On the afternoon of October i6, 1804, the start was finally made 
from St. Catherine's Landing, near Dunbar's plantation, "The 
Forest." The personnel of the party consisted of Sir William 
Dunbar, George Hunter and his son, a sergeant and twelve 
enlisted men, and Dunbar's negro servant. The route covered the 
distance to the mouth of the Red River, up that stream to the 
Black or Washita,^ to the Hot Springs near the source of the 
latter, and thence the return by the same streams — the whole occu- 
pying some four months Naturally the major part of the details 
of such an expedition consists of scientific descriptions of the 
country traversed and the trivial incidents of life in the wilderness. 
Except as tending to throw light upon the general methods of 
frontier exploration, these details are now relatively unimportant. 
Yet their observations upon the contemporary life encountered 
along the river banks and such experience as they gained for the 
use of succeeding expeditions more than repaid the cost of the 
attempt.* 

1. The journals describe the Black as flowing into the Red, and the 
Washita into the Black. 

2. At this point it may be weU to indicate the sources for informa- 
tion concerning* this expedition. In addition to the manuscript journal 
of Dr. George Hunter, mentioned above, Mr. Dunbar kept a separate 
journal which was published by Houghton, Miflin & Co., 1904, under the 
title, ^^ Documents Kelating to the Purchase and Exploration of Louisiana, 
The Exploration of the Tied, the Blacky and the fVashita Rivers*\ by 
WUliam Dunbar. A summary evidently based largely upon Dunbar's 
journal, was published in Annals, 9 Congress, 1110 ff. If one should 
attempt a brief characterization of the two journals he would probably 
say that Dunbar's is the more scientific, but Hunter's the more readable. 
As a picture of frontier life at the opening of the nineteenth century 
the latter well merits publication. A legend on the title page of the 
Hunter Journal says that an abstract of it was published by order of 
the United States Government, but this evidently refers to the summary 
mentioned above. The legend further states that this abstract was also 
published as an appendix to one of the volumes of Brown's Literary 
Magazine, of Philadelphia. From the incomplete copy in the library 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society the writer judges this to be a 
reprint of the same government publication. 
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The population along the river was a never-failing source of 
interest, especially to Dr. Hunter. The greater part consisted of 
Canadian French "of few wants and as little industry." There 
were a number of Spanish and French Creole families, apparently 
of the same general character as the Canadians, but interspersed 
with them were a few of a higher order of industry and intelli- 
gence. Mingled with the elements surviving from the previous 
regime were a few German, Irish, and American settlers of the 
frontier type, and the soldiers of the post on the Washita. About 
this post were grouped some 150 families of this nondescript popu- 
lation. A few scattered cabins above and below this place, with 
an occasional house of more pretentious appearance, constituted 
the settled portion of the country. The upper sources of the river 
were marked only by an occasional hunter's lodge or "cache," used 
by the inhabitants, white and Indian, during the autumn hunting. 
The deer, bear, and wild fowl of the swamps and forests afforded 
the greater portion of the food supply of the region ; but this was 
supplemented by an occasional patch of Indian com and by a few 
wild cattle, kept for beef rather than for dairy purposes. Two 
large land grants, affording a fertile field for future litigation, 
we^e located upon the Washita. TTiat of the Marquis of Maison 
Rouge was located below Fort Miro. The more recent one to 
the Baron de Bastrop, soon to be connected with Burr's ambitious 
filibustering project, extended twelve leagues square above it. The 
greater part of the inhabitants appeared to be satisfied with the 
sway of Lieutenant Bowman, the commandant at the military post. 

The ordinary method of propelling the boat forward was by 
rowing, all twelve of the soldiers being employed at once at this 
work. Occasionally the wind permitted the sail to be used, or 
good walking on the banks offered an opportunity for "tracking" 
(towing). Each day the attempt was made to start before sun- 
rise, but the dilatoriness of the soldiers generally prevented this. 
Long halts were made at eight A. M. and at noon, to prepare 
meals, take observations, and permit the men to rest. Owing to 
the size of the boat and the laziness and insubordination of the 
men, they were seldom able to make more than one and a half 
miles an hour. Frequent shoals, logs, and trees lodged in the bed 
of the river ; occasional rapids, "chutes," and rocky ledges ; and the 
gradual subsidence of the river, added to the difficulty of the 
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ascent. Upon their arrival, on November 6, at Fort Miro, some 
196 miles from the junction of the Red and the Mississippi, they 
exchanged their boat for a smaller one and hired a guide. This 
change, as Dunbar wrote Jefferson,^ was rendered necessary 
because Hunter's boat, "constructed on his Chinese model," proved 
to be "an unprofitable vessel/' A little well advised encourage- 
ment from Mr. Dunbar gave the soldiers, who really were glad to 
escape the fever-tainted atmosphere of New Orleans, an enthusi- 
astic interest in the success of the expedition. The journey above 
Fort Mir6, though more difficult, was a marked improvement over 
the first part of the way. 

At the Island of Mallet the travelers discovered, in taking the 
observation of November 15, that they were within half a minute 
of the new boundary line of Orleans Territory — ^the thirty-third 
degree. Here they lost the Spanish moss of the lower courses of 
the river, left the alluvial swamps for higher land, and observed 
other marked changes that differentiated the country above and 
below the new limit. A week later they passed the Caddo "trace" 
leading from the Red to the Arkansas, and a little above this the 
Ecor(e)s de Fabri, some sand hills where tradition, detailed by the 
the guide, reported that leaden plates once marked the boundary 
between the French and Spanish colonial possessions. Naturally 
they found no vestige of these plates.* From occasional parties 
of hunters they learned many facts concerning the Red and 



3. Jefferson Papers^ Series 2, Vol. 28, No. 66. 

4. This incident affords an opportunity to contrast the style of the 
two explorers. Dunbar records in a matter of fact way, "It is reported 
that a line of demarcation mn between the French and Spanish prov- 
inces, when the former possessed Louisiana, crossed the river at this 
place; and it is said that Fabri, a Frenchman, and perhaps the supposed 
engineer, deposited lead near the cliff and in the direction of the line; 
we could not, however, obtain any authentic account of this matter, 
and it is not generally believed." ( Dunbar's y£7«r«a/, page 59). Hunter 
gives more zest to his story, "Our pilot, an illiterate man, not remark- 
able for good judgment or veracity, mentioms, as a report, which he has 
heard, that this Fabri, now dead, was said to have buried a piece of lead 
near here, as a line mark, of the division of territory between the 
French and the Spaniards. That the only person said to be present 
when this was done immediately disappeared; that hunters who encamp 
near this spot still hear a voice in the night calling out, Fabri ! Fabri ! 
The whole story, no doubt, is equally well founded. By what I can 
learn, there never was any line of division traced out between these two 
nations this way; nor is there the least reason to suppose that a division 
line for that purpose could run within a great distance of this place. It 
must go very far to the westward." 
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Arkansas, Missouri and Platte rivers, the Indians living upon 
them, and the vast plains through which they flowed. 

In a measure this method of procuring information answered 
the purpose of JeflFerson's extended plan. Far greater service 
was rendered in the acquisition of practical experience for the 
guidance of future expeditions of this sort. It was speedily dis- 
covered that a special boat was needed to navigate the shallow 
waters of these interior streams. It was likewise noted that the 
discipline of a detail of enlisted men could not be maintained 
simply by a non-commissioned officer. More important still was 
the result of the experiment in transferring some baggage from 
the head of navigation on the Washita (the Fourche de Chalfat), 
to the Hot Springs. Though the distance was less than nine miles 
and the loads carried by the soldiers purposely made very light, 
they complained bitterly, and as Dunbar thought, with justice, of 
the difficulties of this method of transporting baggage. The 
experiment led Dunbar to consider the vastly increased difficulty 
of using this scheme for a much larger company, between the head 
waters of the Red and the Arkansas, especially when they were 
wholly uncertain of the distance. In accordance with Dunbar's 
suggestion, the President modified this feature of his original plan. 

The voyagers reached the head of navigation on the Washita 
on December 6, and started on their return journey on the 8th of 
January. The interval was employed in observations and excur- 
sions in the vicinity of the Hot Springs. The snows and rains of 
this period increased greatly the volume of water in the river, and 
facilitated their descent. On the i6th they were at the post on 
the Washita where Dunbar left the party to return overland to 
his home. On the 31st Hunter brought the boat to St. Catherine's 
Landing, and on the 9th of the following month delivered the 
escort, safe and sound to a man, to Lieutenant-Colonel Freeman 
at New Orleans. 

In summarizing his work upon his return*^ Dunbar could report 
nothing of great importance. The Hot Springs were a great 
natural curiosity, but the season was unfavorable for botanical 
work. The expedition had afforded some experimental knowledge 
that might later prove useful. He wished to prepare a brief 



Jefferson Papers^ Series 2, Vol. 28, Nos. 67 and 68. 
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abstract of the excursion, to be forwarded before the close of the 
session of Congress, but this was rendered impossible on account 
of the bad weather, the irregular mails, but above all by the loss 
of a month on account of their boat. Dr. Hunter's ideas in its 
construction were entirely wrong. Dunbar's unfortunate col- 
league had meanwhile taken passage at New Orleans for Phila- 
delphia, where he arrived April i, 1805. His practice had suffered 
by his absence, and he regretted that his medical knowledge had 
really been of so little service on the expedition. His son in Phila- 
delphia and Dunbar in Natchez entered upon the tedious process 
of calculating their respective observations. After considerable 
delay their original journals and their summarized contents found 
appropriate resting places in the vault of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society and in the documents of the Ninth Congress, where 
their lot was a century of almost uninterrupted repose. At this 
centennial period it is only fitting that the names of William 
Dunbar and George Hunter should be enrolled among those who 
played a prominent part in the exploration of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 

Although the Hunter-Dunbar expedition did not explore the 
Red River, as originally intended, tlie President, during this winter 
of 1804-05, received from another source some information con- 
cerning that stream. Dr. John Sibley was evidently emboldened 
by his correspondence with Claiborne to communicate directly 
with Jefferson, and he rightly approached by the scientific channel. 
His letter of March 20, 1804,^ after opening with a few personal 
detail^, was devoted to a description of the bow-wood tree. In 
closing, he begged leave to tender his services in any capacity the 
President might think proper to command. His reward came 
very quickly, first in the appointment as surgeon's mate for the 
troops stationed at Natchitoches, and later as Indian agent for 
Orleans Territory and the region south of the Arkansas.'' 

Sibley was evidently a past master in the art of attracting 
public attention. One of his letters to a Raleigh friend written 
during 1803, found its way into print in the East.^ A similar one 



6. Jefferson Papers, Scr. 2, Vol. 76, No. 6. 

7. See page 14. 

8. The Literary Magazine and Annual Register, Vol. 8, 173, 174. 
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describing the Red River, was later published in Kentucky, and 
was followed the next year by another.® Possibly these letters 
strengthened Sibley with the administration, but they aroused 
against himself a storm of personal abuse, coupled with severe 
criticisms of his accuracy and veracity. His personal reputation 
was not wholly proof against the former, while his tendency to 
exaggeration often laid him open to the latter; yet for the time 
being he was the sole medium for geographical information from 
the Red River. Late in 1804 the President appointed him a mem- 
ber of the governor's council, and this act resulted in local 
protest, not only against Sibley, but indirectly against the admin- 
istration. Claiborne was constrained by this fact to express a 
doubt of the wisdom of the appointment, considering the Doctor's 
private reputation ; but Jefferson did not believe the charges suffi- 
ciently proved, nor that they should weigh against the assurances 
of others and the Doctor's uncjuestionable good sense and informa- 
tion.i<> 

When Sibley forwarded to Dearborn his first Indian report,** 
he, perhaps unwittingly, selected the most favorable method of 
gaining the President's good graces. Having once discovered 
Jefferson's taste for the literature of the aborigines, he kept him 
supplied with Indian vocabularies, and so retained his good will 
and that of his immediate successor." This impression he height- 
y ened by a description of the Red River Valley,** based upon his 
own travels, in 1803 and 1804, along the settled portion of the 
river, and the testimony of others, particularly his interpreter, 
Frauds Grappe. Although the latter was Well acquainted with 
the Louisiana Texas frontier, the fact that he was at this same time 
in Spanish pay** would tend to vitiate his testimony, in the same 
measure that the Doctor's exuberant imagination often made his 
own statements untrustworthy. 

Dr. Sibley was in no sense a trained scientific observer, so his 



9. Jefferson Papers^ Series 2, Vol. 76, newspaper clipping. 

10. Jefferson Papers^ Ser. 1, Vol. 10, No. 300. 

11. See Chapter VIII. 

12. Jefferson Papers^ Ser. 2, Vol. 76, Nos. 9-12. 

13. Annals, 9 Cong. 2, 1069 ff. 

14. Annals, 9 Cong. 2, 1088; Salcedo to Iturrigary, Aug., 1806, 
Bexar Archives. 
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description was largely confined to subjects that would appeal to 
the casual traveler or prospective • settler. He mentioned the 
names of the various settlements upon the banks of the river, such 
as Rapide, Avoyelles, Natchitoches, Campti, and also of the 
more important isolated establishments. He described the chief 
affluents of the Red, either from personal observation or from 
the reports of others, and from his practical agricultural stand- 
point, gave a fair representation of the river system, the soil, and 
its productions. But he made predictions regarding natural 
products that succeeding years have not wholly verified. His 
description of the population was interesting, as he showed the 
numerous elements that composed it, and that the more progressive 
were non-native. In this particular the Red simply repeated what 
others had observed on the Washita. Natchitoches, the most 
important town, was only a miserable settlement, containing less 
than half a dozen notable structures, and was in a worse economic 
condition than in 1762. All of the industries that were important 
were apparently in American hands, and that, too, while Spain 
still controlled affairs. His report, even if it added little to scien- 
tific knowledge, was a most effective commentary upon four 
decades of Spanish government. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A LEADER AND A PASSPORT FOR THE RED RIVER 
EXPEDITION. 

The results of the Hunter and Dunbar expedition, in connec- 
tion with the reports from Sibley/ afforded the first fairly satis- 
factory picture of the southern portion of our new acquisition, and 
apparently stirred up Jefferson to signalize his second adminis- 
tration by its exploration, as he had signalized his first by its acqui- 
sition. March 12 he wrote Dunbar^ that as Congress had appro- 
priated $5,000.00 additional, the expedition must immediately be 
set on foot. One of the most important questions before them was 
the selection of the proper scientific men to direct it. Doctor 
Hunter concluded not to go, nor could Dunbar leave his private 
business. Jefferson first mentioned a Mr. Perse, of the Post Office 
Department, and as a possible second man a Parson Wiley, of a 
Washington academy.^ C. S. Raffinesque had made some inqui- 
ries concerning the botanical work of the expedition, but the place 
was not judged worthy of his attention.* None of these men 
proving available, Jefferson suggested to Dunbar a certain George 
Davis, but the Mississippian rejected him on account of his unfor- 
tunate personal disposition.^ Finally, to avoid further delay, a 
Mr. Thomas Freeman, whom Jefferson had previously mentioned 
as a suitable person for an assistant, and who had for a time served 
under Andrew Ellicott, was selected as its official head, to serve, 
however, under the supervision of Dunbar. Freeman was to 
manage the astronomical work, but needed the assistance of a 
botanist, and mentioned® Dr. Carret Pendergast and Dr. Fred Seip, 
both residing near Natchez, as suitable men for this position. It 
was not until the 12th of January, 1806, that Jefferson wrote 



1. Annals, 9 Congress 2, 1097 fF. 

2. Jefferson Papers, Series 1, Vol. 10, No. 268. 

3. Ibid, Series 1, Vol. 10, No. 271. 

4. Ibid, Series 1, Vol. 10, No. 202. 

5. Ibid, Sen 1, Vol. 10, No. 301; Ser. 2, Vol. 28, No. 69. 

6. Ibid, Series 1, Vol. 34, No. 48. 
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Diinbar '7 "We hope we have procured a good botanist to accom- 
pany him*' (i. e.. Freeman), in the person of Dr. Peter Custis. 
There still remained an assistant for Mr. Freeman. Dunbar first 
tried to obtain Lieutenant E. P. Caines, but as he could not leave 
his post, he finally selected Lieutenant Humphrey, a "young officer 
of considerable talents." to whom Mr. Freeman seemed "already 
particularly attached."* This selection was not made till the latter 
part of April, upon the eve of the departure of the expedition. 
The difficulty in securing proper officers will readily account for 
the long delay in getting it started. Scientific men, possessing the 
requisite physical stamina for frontier exploration, were hard to 
find in America at the opening of the nineteenth century. 

The long delay in selecting a leader for the Red River expedi- 
tion imperiled the success of Jefferson's plan, not merely because 
of the threatened falling of the waters of that river with the 
advance of the season, but also because of the ebb of Congressional 
enthusiasm, owing to the non-appearance of tangible results. 
Evidently such a possibility appealed to Dunbar as it had pre- 
viously to Lewis,® for on December 7, 1805, he wrote Jefferson,*® 
proposing a brief excursion with a corporal and four men, up the 
Little Missouri, a tributary to the Washita. The party of the 
previous year had been unable to explore this stream on account 
of the presence of hostile Indians, and it was reputed to drain a 
country rich in iron mines. There was no occasion, however, to 
put this scheme into operation. 

Jefferson's new instructions to Dunbar,^* dated May 25, 1805, 
show one result derived from the preliminary expedition of the 
previous year. On account of the difficulty of transporting bag- 
gage from the head of the Red River to that of the Arkansas, and 
because of the dangers to be apprehended from the Osages, the 
President determined to confine "the ensuing mission to the ascent 
of the Red River^^ to its source, and to descend the same river 



7. Ibidy Series 1, Vol. 11, No. 95. 

8. Ibid, Series 2, Vol. 28, No. 74. 

9. See page 20. 

10. Jefferson Papers, Ser. 2, Vol. 28, No. 72. 

11. Washingfton, Writings of Jefferson, IV, 577 ff. 

12. As late as March 28, 1806, Jeflferson gave Dunbar the option of 
exploring the Arkansas first, if he so desired. Jefferson Papers, Series 
1, Vol. 1, No. 167. 
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again." Dunbar was also to write Governor Claiborne, of Orieans 
Territory, to secure from the Marquis of Casa Calvo, the Spanish 
boundary commissioner, a passport for the party. The fact that 
they were empowered to trade with the Indians should guarantee 
a favorable reception from them, and the members of the expedi- 
tion were to do everything in their power to attach them to the 
United States government, especially in view of the state of its 
affairs with Spain. In the latter part of this letter Jefferson thus 
touched upon two factors — Spanish frontier officials and neigh- 
boring Indians — ^that were to elevate this expedition to interna- 
tional importance. 

On the following day, in order doubly to insure the success of 
the expedition, Jefferson gave more minute directions to 
Claiborne*^* concerning the passport he wished to obtain from Casa 
Calvo. He was to assure the Marquis that the expedition would 
go no farther than the sources of the Red River ; but as even within 
this limit they might meet unexpected opposition from parties of 
Spanish citizens, a passport would prove a precautionary measure 
to prevent irresponsible breaches of peace. Claiborne was to em- 
phasize the scientific character of the expedition, and as •^roof of 
this, to offer to receive one or two Spanish representatives as mem- 
bers of the party. Claiborne should furthermore call attention to 
the fact that the western boundary was still unsettled, as an addi- 
tional reason for exploring the disputed region. As each nation, 
according to Jefferson, had an equal claim to the country, each 
likewise had an equal right to obtain information in behalf of its 
claim. If the Marquis should refuse to appoint a representative, 
or to give a passoort, Claiborne was to intimate as diplomatically 
as possible that the Spanish government would be held responsible 
for any violence offered the party. 

The Marquis of Casa Calvo had been a governor of Louisiana 
under the Spanish regime, and came to the province a second time 
in April, 1803, to act as one of the commissioners for Spain in its 
transfer to France. After its delivery to that power, and, later, 
to the United States, he still continued at New Orleans in he 
capacity as commissioner to mark the limits between the posses- 
sions of His Catholic Majesty and those of the United States. 

13. Jefferson Papers. Series 1, Vol. 10, No. 300. 
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Due notice of his new appointment was given to the American 
officials and to those of the Internal Provinces as well.** He 
speedily became an object of suspicion to the American authorities, 
who distrusted his motives in remaining at New Orleans; and 
likewise was viewed with jealousy by his fellow colonial associates 
in Texas and Chihuahua. As his later correspondence showed, 
both had cause for their respective attitudes. In June, 1804, he 
wrote Juan Bautista Elguezabal,**^ then governor of Texas, that 
he had definite information of Jefferson's intention to send an 
expedition up the Red River; and he assured the governor that 
the mere reading of this information should lead him to take urgent 
and immediate measures to hinder or even destroy such expedi- 
tions, in order to preserve in their integrity the vast and rich pos- 
sessions of His Majesty. At least the law of nations, he sug- 
gested, would permit the governor to delay, in the beginning, the 
progress cf this dreaded enterprise. During the same month, and 
also in the following September, he communicated dispatches of 
similar tenor to Don Pedro Cevallos, the Spanish Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs,'® in the course of which he recommended 
measures not merely to prevent the exploration of the Arkansas 
and Colorado (Red), but also to impede the progress of Captain 
"Lewis Merry Whether" up the Missouri. 

Accordingly, a year later, when Claiborne approached Casa 
Calvo*^ for a passport for the Dunbar party, the Marquis was not 
a little embarrassed to know what to do. In his request, Qaibome 
closely followed his instructions, and dwelt upon Dunbar's 'skill, 
reputation, and services for both governments, and the similarity 
of this undertaking to Humboldt's well-known tour. In addition 
Claiborne's request was endorsed by Andres Lopez Armesto, the 
former secretary of the province and the present secretary of Casa 
Calvo's boundary commission. In his perplexity the Marquis 
determined to grant the passport and appoint some one to repre- 
sent Spain, but at the same time not to compromise himself nor 
interfere with the action of Captain-General Salcedo. 

14. Claiborne to Madison. Feb. 26, May 13, 1804. Claiborne Corre- 
spondence, I. Salcedo to Governor of Texas, May 3, 1804. Bexar 
^Irchives. 

15. Casa Calvo to Klgtiezabal, June 27, 1804. Bexar Archives. 

16. Casa Calvo to Cevallos, July 18, 1805. New Mexico Archives. 

17. Ibid, 
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Casa Calvo believed the scientific object of the expedition to be 
a simple pretext to hide the President's territorial ambition. But 
in view of the fact that the Americans possessed the right bank of 
the Mississippi and the mouths of the Red and Arkansas, they 
could hardly be prevented from navigating those streams, espe- 
cially as the true limits of the two countries were not accurately 
defined. Moreover, because of the progress already made by 
Captain Lewis, it would be impossible to restrain the Americans 
short of actual hostilitie s. He believed war to be inevitable and, 
accordingly, did not wish to lose this opportunity to learn, not 
merely the character of the country that would be the probable 
seat of action, but also the plans and real knowledge possessed by 
the Americans. So he answered Claiborne*^ with apparent cor- 
diality, expressing his belief in the scientific character of the expe- 
dition. At the same time he added that as the upper part of the 
rivers in question bordered on Texas and perhaps on the provinces 
farther in the interior, he must give due notice of the expedition 
to Captain-General Salcedo, to enable the latter to take such 
measures as his instructions required. Armesto then wrote the 
General^** concerning the situation and left him to do what he 
judged necessary. Casa Calvo's whole course seems directed with 
a view to avoid giving offense to the American authorities, who 
might cut short his stay at New Orleans; to establish himself 
firmly with the administration at Madrid; and to throw upon 
Salcedo tlie final decision in the matter of the exploring expedition. 

If Casa Calvo was unwilling to assume this responsibility, the 
case was far different with the bluff soldier who then ruled at 
Chihuahua. In his reply^*^ to the Marquis he bluntly informed the 
latter that, although the expedition bore his passport, he, as 
Captain-General, understood the interests of his government and 
should protect those interests against the proposed incursion. He 
professed to see in the expedition and in that of "Mr. Merri" along 
the Missouri, simply an attempt to gain military knowledge of the 
country or to tamper with the allegiance of the Indians. The 
Spanish government needed no geographical knowledge of the 

18. Casa Calvo to Claiborne, July 18, 1805. New Mexico Archives. 

19. Andres Lopess Armesto to Salcedo, July 15, 1805. New Mexico 
Archives, 

20. Salcedo to Casa Calvo. Oct. 8, 1805. Bexar Archives. 
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country, already thoroughly explored by its traders; and if the 
Americans wished to obtain such knowledge, he would cheerfully 
furnish it upon proper application to his department. In view of 
the danger to their Indian allies, all expeditions from the United 
States must, for the present, be suspended ; and to this regulation 
Dunbar's expedition must conform. 

Just six days before this, Salcedo had written Iturrigaray,** the 
Viceroy of New Spain, complaining of the expansion policy of the 
American government, especially noticeable in their exploring 
expeditions and Indian negotiations, and expressing a fear that a 
new expedition was to be introduced under Casa Calvo's passport. 
When surmise became reality, it is not at all strange that his reply 
to the Marquis was not more gracious, or that he took occasion to 
make his conduct the object of serious complaint at Madrid.^ He 
immediately ordered^' the new governor of Texas, Antonio 
Cordero, to detach a force from the frontier posts of Texas to 
watch the Colorado (Red) and Napestle (Upper Arkansas) for 
the Dunbar expedition. If encountered, the members of the 
patrolling force should compel it to remain under their "opportune 
protection" until it withdrew. The Spaniards should especially 
observe the intercourse of the expedition with the Indians ; and by 
cleverly utilizing their own native allies, they might cut off its 
provisions and thwart it at the beginning. 

It was not merely the explorers bearing duly attested passports 
that were causing the Captain-General uneasiness, but likewise 
spies, and the equally unacceptable trappers and general traders, 
whom love of adventure or of gain lured into the far Southwest. 
With reference to operations of the first class, Salcedo and his 
underlings were by no means free from censure. From the Lou- 
isiana frontier, they were kept well informed of American move- 
ments, through the activity of Felix Trudeau,** the former Spanish 
commandant at Natchitoches and now a resident of that com- 
munity ; of Samuel Davenport and Edward Murphy,** naturalized 

21. Salcedo to Iturrigaray, Oct. 2, 1805. • Bexar Archives. 

22. CoucB, Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike^ II, 612, 613. 

23. Salcedo to Cordero, Oct. 8, 1805. Bexar Archives. 

24. Roderiguez to Cordero, Dec. 18, 1805. Bexar Archives. 

25. Turner to Claiborne, Aug. 30, 1804. Claiborne Correspondence. I. 
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Spanish subjects and fur traders, who from their occupation were 
prepared to furnish information to both sides; and of Francis 
Grappe,*® who apparently with equal readiness acted as Indian 
interpreter for Sibley or for Salcedo. 

In view of this fact there is some justification in the Ameri- 
cans adopting a like policy, and we have some indications that they 
did. On February 26, 1805, Dearborn wrote Wilkinson*'' that in 
view of reported Spanish movements in "Louisiana and vicinity" 
it was highly desirable to learn the purport of any such in the 
country between the Rio Bravo and the Red, and particularly "to 
know what was doing in St. Antonio and the St. Bernard Bay." 
Trappers and hunters were the proper persons to employ in this 
service, for which they were to be paid while in government em- 
ploy. Early in the following September Wilkinson, from St. 
Louis, reported*® concerning a certain Captain Stille, that he "had 
been again despatched to the westward, and I hope he may before 
this reaches you, have been able to ascertain and apprize for you 
the disposition of the Spaniards at the Orcoquisanes (Orcoquisac 
=Trinity ) and Matta Gorda. Captain Turner, too, may I hope 
from a [reconnaisance ?] which he was instructed to make have 
been able to give you information of the dispositions at Naco- 
doches (sic) and St. Antonio." 

These references show that there was a readiness on the part 
of the American authorities to counteract with their own peculiar 
methods the efforts of their border rivals. The greater part of 
the information they acquired in this way seems to have been 
through the Indians, and was of suah a character as to lead them 
to exaggerate the strength of their opponents and to misinterpret 
their, movements. 

Still more troublesome to the Spaniards appeared the threat- 
ened irruption of unauthorized trappers and traders. On Julv 16, 
1804, Captain Edward Turner informed Claiborne*® of a typical 

26. Annals, 9 Con^. 2, 1097; Salcedo to Cordero, Aug. 13, 1805. 
Hexar Archives. 

27. Dearborn to Wilkinson, Feb. 26, 1805. MSS. Wilkinson Papers 
IL For use of these papers I am indebted to the courtesy of the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago Historical Society. 

28. Wilkinson to , Sept. 7, 1805. MSS, Wilkinson Papers. 

29. Turner to Claiborne, July 16, 1804. Claiborne Correspondenee. 
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instance of this sort. A certain American named Sanders had 
penetrated some 500 miles up the Red River to the Pawnees, and 
found them anxious to trade with the Americans. Sanders was 
pursued b3' the Spaniards, but managed to elude them, and arrived 
safeiy at Natchitoches. This adventurer preceded Jefferson's pro- 
posed ex|>edition by some two years, and probably penetrated 
farther than Freeman finally reached.-"^ The Spanish authorities 
rightly feared such attempts far more than a regular expedition 
that moved forward openly under governmental responsibility. 
The latter was subject to diplomatic pressure; no amount of 
frontier precaution could circumvent among Indian allies the 
subtle influence of the ambitious trader and errant trapper. In the 
far Southwest the peril from these became es|>ecially threatening 
during this period, and added not a little to the anxiety with which 
the Captain-General watched American aggression, which he was 
too weak to check with efficiency. 



30. See Chapter IX. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SPANISH EXPEDITIONS ALONG THE LOUISIANA 

BORDER. 

The notice of the appointment of Marquis Casa Calvo as 
boundary commissioner was communicated to the Spanish officials 
in Texas; and on May 3, 1804, General Salcedo, writing to that 
effect to the governor of Texas/ ordered that no American should 
be permitted to approach its frontier or in any way be allowed to 
mark alone the limits of Louisiana. Two months later Jose 
Joaquin Ugarte, who commanded the Texan frontier, dutifully 
wrote the governor, Lieutenant-Colonel Juan Bautista Elgue- 
zabal,^ that, in accordance with instructions, he should nermit no 
Anglo-Americans to approach Spanish territory, for fear they 
would mark the boundary unmindful of Spanish interests. 

A French traveler, C. C. Robin, who chanced to be in Louisiana 
at the time of its transfer to the United States, rendered most effi- 
cient service to Casa Calvo. A few days after the ceremony of 
transfer he passed up the Mississippi, the Red, and the Washita, 
and finally arrived at the post on the latter river a few days before 
its transfer to Lieutenant Bowman, of whom, because of his youth, 
he seems to have formed an unfavorable opinion.^ After record- 
ing his observations concerning the extremely mixed population of 
the region, he returned to New Orleans, where he had an inter- 
view with Casa Calvo, and explained to him the value of the 
country lying between Louisiana* and Mexico. This strip of ter- 
ritory, 250 leagues from east to west, and extending from the Gulf 
to the Arctic Ocean, was coveted by the Americans, and their 
threatened occupation formed a menace to the frontier lands and 
mines of Mexico. To avoid this danger the Spaniards must people 



1. Salcedo to Governor of Texas, May 3, 1804. Bexar Archives, 

2. Ugarte to Elguesabal, July 4, 1804. Bexar Archives, 

3. Robin: Voyages dans VInterieur de la Louisiana^ etc,^ II, 296, 
328,384. 

4. His memoir, shows that in his opinion, Louisiana included very 
little territory beyond the Mississippi. 
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this intervening strip. This could easily be done, for, under 
Spanish control, immigrants would flock in from Europe and 
America, as was clearly shown by the conditions on the Washita. 
The fur trade and other industries would thus pass into the hands 
of Spanish subjects. The American government, he believed, 
was doing nothing to advance American settlement. The forest 
Americans (back- woodsmen) were not comparable to the robust 
French as emigrants, while the American government, ready to 
make sacrifices to preserve the peace, would never adopt a policy 
of warlike expansion. It was a most favorable opportunity for 
Spain to seize a strategical position to resist American advance- 
ment' 

Although Robin was not greatly mistaken in saying that the 
American government did little to advance settlement to the west- 
ward, it is needless to point out that he was entirely wrong in his 
judgment of the fitness of American citizens, and especially 
the backwoodsmen, for colonization. Nevertheless, he seems to 
have impressed Casa Calvo with his reasoning, and the latter and 
his secretary, Armesto, requested him to favor them with his 
opinion upon the limits of Louisiana. He departed from New 
Orleans upon a second tour to the westward ; and after consulta- 
tion of documents and of the best informed persons in the 
province, he prepared a memoir and forwarded it to the Marquis 
from Attakapas.' 

The memoir of Robin strongly justified the later position of 
the Spaniards towards American explorations. Following this, 
on July 6, 1804, Casa Calvo issued a passport to Juan Minor, a 
resident of Natchez, to visit Bahia and San Antonio, in Texas, 
upon necessary royal business, of which the character was not 
stated.'' This, however, was given in a letter of instructions sent 
by Captain-General Salcedo ^t Chihuahua to Governor Elgue- 
zabal of Texas. This letter stated that Minor had been commis- 
sioned by Casa Calvo to pass from Natchitoches to mark the 

£. Robin, III, 117, 118. 

6. The memoir begins on page 141 of Volume III of his Voyages, 

7. Passport to Juan Minor, N. O., July 6, 1804. Bexar Archives, 
Minor had served with Ellicott as Spanish representative upon the 
Southern Boundary Commission. Irater he was an important friend of 
Aaron Burr. 
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boundary line of Louisiana, after a due examination of the rivers 
and of the coast. Salcedo instructed the governor, upon the ap- 
pearance of Minor, to examine closely his commission, orders, and 
instructions ; to have him state clearly what he had thus far done ; 
and to show his means for carrying his plans into execution. He 
was especially to declare his citizenship ; if he claimed to be a sub- 
ject of the king, he was to be furnished a guard to Chihuahua, if 
of the United States, he was not to be permitted to enter the 
province. In his reply® the governor echoed his superior's suspi- 
cions regarding Minor, and promised to obey his injunctions. 

On the 4th of September Ugarte, at Nacogdoches, reported to 
Elguezabal® that he was watching closely the movements of Minor. 
On September 13, Minor presented himself at Nacogdoches, but 
he claimed that he had merely verbal instructions to pass from that 
place to the Trinity, to descend this river and explore the neigh- 
boring creeks and bays, and make a map for Casa Calvo.*® Later, 
the governor of Texas** advised Ugarte to detain him at Nacog- 
doches, to await Salcedo's pleasure. On the 21st of the following 
November the governor again informed Salcedo*^ that Juan 
Minor and two others, one of whom was Hugo Coyle, an Irish 
surveyor, had directed written petitions asking to be admitted into 
Texas ; but that he had ordered Minor to await Salcedo's deter- 
mination. Evidently it was well that he did so, for he later learned 
from Salcedo that the latter withdrew the permission given Minor 
to survey the boundary.*^ The attitude of Salcedo from the very 
first emphasized the fact that the Texas officials were jealous of 
Casa Calvo, and were going as far as they dared in thwarting his 
plans. 

The next move of the Spaniards on the frontier seemed relig- 
ious rather than political, for it was a pastoral visit paid by the 
Bishop of Nuevo Leon, in whose diocese Texas belonged, to the 
town and garrison of Natchitoches, where he was respectfully 

8. Klguezabal to Salcedo, August 29, 1804. Bexar Archives, 

9. Ugarte to Klguezabal, September 4, 1804. Bexar Archives. 

10. Ugarte to Elguezabal, October 1, 1804. Bexar Archives, 

11. E^lguezabal to Salcedo, October 10, 1804. Bexar Archives, 

12. Elguezabal to Salcedo, November 21, 1804. Bexar Archives, 

13. Governor of Texas to Salcedo, Dec. 5, 1804. Bexar Archives, 
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received by Captain Turner, as the Bishop himself reported^* 
"with the honors of a general." The Bishop further added that 
although he himself was very reserved and politic in his conversa- 
tions, the French complained unceasingly of their situation under 
the new government. The malcontents expressed the desire to 
emigrate to Texas, which "those republicans" (the Americans) 
already claimed as far as the Rio Grande. Governor Claiborne, 
who was deeply impressed with the fact that the Bishop kept a 
journal in which he recorded the latitude of many of the places 
visited and the results of his minute inquiries regarding the 
geography of I-ouisiana, and that upon leaving Natchitoches he 
took the most direct route to the City of Mexico, characterized his 
visit as political rather than ecclesiastical.'^ 

In the loyalty of the Indians the Captain-General at Chihuahua 
had a far more important frontier object to occupy his attention 
than a mere uncertain boundary line, and he was determined to 
lose no time in useless explorations while this object remained 
unattained. Acting upon his suggestion, in the fall of 1804, the 
governor of New Mexico despatched a force of fifty-two men, 
under Pedro Vidal and Jose Calvert, to visit the Panana (Paw- 
nees), Lobos (Pawnee-Loups), and Ottoes, dwellinjRf upon the 
Missouri,. Napeste (Napestle= Arkansas), Kansas, and Chato 
(Platte?). The express object of this visit was to make peace 
with them and to prevent them from trading with the Americans. 
Early in November the expedition returned, because attacked near 
ihe Arkansas by a large force of Indians. Although the Span- 
iards did not know to what tribes the attacking party belonged, 
they reported their suspicion that their opponents had been 
seduced by American gifts. Undeterred by this failure, Salcedo 
planned for the next year a second and larger expedition.*® 

The matter of presents for the Indians on the Missouri reap- 



14. Bishop of Nuevo Leon to Viceroy, June 20, 1804. Bexar 
Archives, 

15. Claiborne to Madison, June 6, 1805. Claiborne Correspondence, 
III. In 1836, the Mexican Minister to the United States, claimed that 
this visit was evidence that Spain still exercised political jurisdiction as 
far as the Arroyo Hondo and Red. Cf . Documentos para la Historia de 
Mexico. Ser. 1, Tomo VI. 

16. Salcedo to Governor of New Mexico, Oct. 24, 1804; Jan. 16, 1805. 
New Mexico Archives, 
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peared in Salcedo's correspondence during the year 1805, while 
the determination to break up any commerce between them and 
the Americans became strengthened by the arrival in New Mexico 
of several French and American trappers, who had drifted from 
the valley of the Missouri to that of the Rio Grande.^'' On No- 
vember 27, 1805, a second expedition of twenty-five men, under 
Juan Lucero, left Tdos, to carry on the work undertaken by Vidal 
the year before. In eleven days they reached the Cayguas 
(Kiowas), whom they found disposed to make peace with the 
Spanish authorities, and through this tribe they took measures to 
make peace with the Comanches also, and for this purpose to bring 
them to Santa Fe. In forming this alliance, Salcedo wrote that 
the New Mexican authorities should insist absolutely upon one 
condition — the Indians must not trade with the Americans or 
English. Measures should be taken to encourage the fur trade in 
the direction of Santa Pe and to send Vidal and Calvert again to 
the Pawnees to learn who had attacked them the year before.^^ 
Sakedo was thoroughly impressed with the advisability of gaining 
Indian support, and was determined to make each frontier expedi- 
tion accomplish as much as possible in this direction. 

The shifting motives and the jealousy that ruled among the 
Spanish officials at New Orleans and at Chihuahua is illustrated 
by the conduct of Casa Calvo and of Salcedo. Casa Calvo, to 
emphasize his function as boundary commissioner, sends a subor- 
dinate to gather data on the Texas frontier, while Salcedo's under- 
lings refuse to admit him into the province. Salcedo, distrusting 
the fidelity of his native allies, gives his entire attention to 
gaining and retaining Indian support. The boundary commis- 
sioner, anxious for the success of his special mission, grants a 
passport to an American exploring party, for he may thus indi- 
rectly gain valuable information for himself. Salcedo, with the 
Indian problem looming up ever greater on his provincial horizon, 
refuses to honor his associate's passport, and takes immediate 
measures to thwart the exploration. In this see-saw of purpose 
and action may be seen one of the minor reasons for Spanish 
colonial inefficiency. Had it not been matched by official inaction 



17. See Chapter XII. 

18. Salcedo to Governor of New Mexico, June 16, 1806. New 
Mexico Archives, 
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at Washington — partially due, it is true, to diplomatic complica- 
tions in Europe — Spanish power would then and there have disap- 
peared from what is now our great South- West. 

Owing to the rebuff offered to Minor the year before, Casa 
Calvo apparently determined that his next move toward his pecu- 
liar field of exploration should be a personal one. Accordingly, 
in October, 1805, he informed Governor Qaibome that he expected 
to make an excursion to the Sabine for the purpose of hunting, of 
ascertaining the latitude of the ancient Spanish establishments of 
Adaes, and of making inquiries concerning some stone posts that 
were supposed to mark the former division line between French 
Louisiana and Spanish Texas. Claiborne regarded the explana- 
tion of the Marquis very much as the latter, a few weeks before, 
had looked upon his representation of Dunbar's objects — as a 
simple pretext to conceal some underhand policy. Nevertheless, 
the Marquis had apparently accepted his explanation at its face 
value, granted the passport, and appointed his representative to 
accompany the Red River Expedition : so now Claiborne did not 
feel justified in opposing Casa Calvo's journey. But he took occa- 
sion to ask the Marquis to permit an American officer to join him 
on the frontier of Texas, and the latter readily agreed.^® 

On October 15, Casa Calvo left New Orleans, having pre- 
viously promised, immediately upon his arrival at Adaes, to notify 
Ceptain Edward Turner, the American officer selected to accom- 
pany him. To this officer Claiborne issued the necessary instruc- 
tions for ascertaining the geographical position of Adaes, and its 
former relation to the neighboring French, and for examining the 
supposed locality of the stone posts and their importance. He 
was to inquire if a line of demarcation, completely or in part, had 
ever been established between the French and the Spanish, and if 
any French settlements were formerly located upon the Red River 
beyond the places then held by the Americans.^^ These instruc- 
tions were comprehensive enough, but Turner never had the op- 
portunity to use them. The wily Marquis had no idea of allowinie: 
unwelcome members to join his party. 



19. Claiborne to Madison, Oct. 14, 1805. Claiborne Correspondence, 
III; Id. to Id. Jan. 7, 1806. Claib, Correspondence, IV. 

20. Claiborne to Turner, Oct. 14, 1805. Claiborne Correspondence, III. 
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A comparatively simple motive probably dictated the policy of 
Casa Calvo in making this journey. His reason for being in New 
Orleans was to act as boundary commissioner, and for this pur- 
pose he was drawing, for the second year, a comfortable allow- 
ance from the Spanish exchequer. Doubtless it occurred to him 
that it would be necessary to make some such excursion, in order 
to show his home government, as well as the United States offi- 
cials, the necessity for his continued existence at New Orleans. 
Incidentally, he may have purposed to enter into some relation 
with the Indian tribes on the frontier, and to turn to the advantage 
of his royal master the discontent which was understood to exist 
among the Creoles of the territory. If possible, he wished to form 
a settlement of these people on the Trinity River in Texas.^^ 

With regard to his main purpose, we find that Casa Calvo took 
especial pains to inform the other Spanish officials, including Casa 
Yrujo at Philadelphia. On the 8th of December he notified Gov- 
ernor Cordero, of Texas,^^ ^i^^t he was beyond the Neches River 
for the purpose of making observations regarding the boundary 
line, and that he should in the course of his journey visit Orco- 
quisac, Nacogdoches, Adaes, and Natchitoches, and he requested 
a hundred animals for the transportation of his party and provi- 
sions. The governor sent this request to the Captain-General, 
Salcedo, who ordered him to be reasonably supplied within the 
limits of the royal treasury. Later in the month Salcedo wrote 
Cordero,^'^ ordering him as above to furnish a reasonable supply 
of horses to the Marquis, while the latter was engaged in his 
boundary survey; but he must not permit too many to be taken 
from Texas into Louisiana. From these letters it would seem 
that the Texas authorities fully believed Casa Calvo to be engaged 
in some important undertaking concerning the boundary, or at any 
rate that they did not dare to refuse his personal request. 



21. See Claiborne Cvrrespondence^ IV, Claiborne to Madison, Jan. 7, 
1806, in which the former reports the faUure of this plan on account of 
dissatisfaction with the lands in question. He also reports that meas- 
ures were taken by Casa Calvo to estabUsh his colony, and as the bound- 
ary was still unsettled, this was an unfriendly act and the President 
should take immediate steps to break up this settlement. 

22. Casa Calvo to Cordero, Dec. 8, 1805. Bexar Archives, 

23. Salcedo to Cordero, Jan. 7, 28, 1806. Bexar Archives, 
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Meanwhile rumors were current at New Orleans concerning 
very different purposes of the Marquis. He was believed to have 
taken with him a considerable sum of money for the conciliation of 
the Indians or for the payment of troops that were to meet him on 
the frontiers of Texas. The report of the discontent among the 
Creoles of the frontier and the arrival of additional Spanish troops 
at Nacogdoches^* did not tend to remove these fears. Claiborne 
at first seemed to believe that he had no object hostile to the United 
States, but later that his taking many goods for the Indian trade 
had a probable national significance. The secretary of the terri- 
tory, Graham, who was acting as governor during Claiborne's 
absence in Attakapas, voiced the prevalent fears and distrust in a 
letter to Madison. January 2, 1806. He stated that the Marquis 
was tampering with the Indians, and that he had not yet gone 
where he said, although he had been longer absent than they had 
been led to believe would be the case. While Graham did not 
wish to raise any improper suspicions against Casa Calvo, yet he 
believed that he and the other Spaniards lingering in the province 
were its most datigerous enemies, and should be gotten rid of as 
soon as possible. Three days later Claiborne returned, and on 
January 7 informed Madison that he was pleased to know of the 
President's determination to urge the Spanish officers to a final 
departure, and that he would endeavor to carry it out without dis- 
cussion. The continued absence of Casa Calvo rendered his 
whereabouts uncertain ; but he should endeavor to ascertain this, 
and by special messenger dispatch the order for his departure, to 
])revent his return through the city, where his enforced leaving 
might excite a commotion among his adherents. Two days later 
he reported an additional reason for hastening the departure of 
the Marquis, in the fact that while the latter was in La Fourche 
County he circulated the report that all the territory would soon 
revert to Spain, and thus unsettled the minds of the Creoles in that 
region.^^ 

On January 17 Claiborne sent to Captain George T. Ross, of 
the New Orleans Volunteers, m search of Casa Calvo, to inform 
him of his dismissal from the province by order of the President 

24. Claiborne Correspondence, III, Nov. 11, 1805. 

25. Claiborne Correspondence , IV. 
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of the United States, as a measure of precaution following the 
failure to adjust existing differences, and in view of recent hostile 
preparations along the Louisiana frontiers. In addition, Clai- 
borne instructed Major Porter, in command of the United States 
troops at Natchitoches, to prevent, if necessary, by force, the 
return of Casa Calvo through his jurisdiction.^^ Claiborne seemed 
fully determined to get rid of his unwelcome guest. 

Meanwhile, from the Spanish officers came reports of Casa 
Calvo's expedition and its objects. Through Felix Trudeaux, the 
spy residing in Natchitoches, Sebastian Rodriguez, the Spanish 
commandant of Nacogdoches, learned that the Americans were 
closely watching Casa Calvo, then along the Orcoquisac (Trin- 
ityj.^'' On January i8 Casa Calvo, in company with Rodriguez, 
left Nacogdoches for Natchitoches.^® If we may credit the latter, 
it was during this period that Casa Calvo took occasion to suggest 
an immediate uprising of the inhabitants of Louisiana against the 
Americans, with the co-operation of the Spanish forces from 
Texas ; and the Marquis seemed to have made a hearty convert of 
the Captain.*® It will not do to lay too much stress upon this 
warlike attitude of all Spanish frontier officials, for we find that 
Rodriguez's advocacy of the plan and his accompanving of Casa 
Calvo to Natchitoches, led to his suspension from command for a 
year.^^ In general, the Spanish authorities were loath to assume 
an aggressively hostile attitude toward the United States. Of 
course, jealousy of Casa Calvo, in a measure, may have dictated 
this policy toward Rodriguez. 

As late as April 9 we find an order sent to Viana, then in com- 
mand at Nacogdoches, to permit Casa Calvo to take none of the 
horses furnished him into Louisiana, for the news had arrived 
that his functions as boundary commissioner had been sus- 
pended.^^ However, Casa Calvo had already left Nacogdoches; 
and in some way missing Captain Ross and failing to be detained 



26. Claiborne Correspondence, IV. 

27. Rodriguez to Cordero, December 19, 1805. Bexar Archives, 

28. Viana to Cordero, January 18, 1806. Bexar Archives, 

29. Rodriguez to Cordero, March 4, 1806. Bexar Archives. 

30. See Pike: Journal, etc., 241, where he mentions meeting him in 
Chihuahua, in April, 1807. 

31. Calderon to Viana, April 19, 1806. Bexar Archives, 
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by Major Porter,** he passed through Natchitoches and arrived in 
New Orleans on the night of February 4, 1806.** Two days later 
Qaibome informed him of the desire of the President to have him 
leave at once, and despite the indignant protests of the Marquis, 
followed a firm but urbane correspondence by transmitting a pass- 
port on the 1 2th, and this final hint necessitated the departure of 
the Marquis on the isth. 

Casa Calvo's desire to justify his expedition led him to send to 
Casa Yrujo a sketch of the important results of his visits to the 
Sabine and vicinity. The Spanish minister himself was then a 
persona non grata to the American government, and doubtless 
sympathized with his companion in distress. His summary of 
Casa Calvo's communication to himself was intercepted and, now 
reposing in the State Department, its language probably forms the 
best explanation of Casa Calvo's motive for exploring the Louis- 
iana-Texas frontier:** 

''Although I suppose the Marquis Casa Calvo has informed your 
BxceUency of the results of his examination, lately made on th« 
frontiers of Texas, yet as his despatches may have been miscarried, it 
appears to me proper to repeat to your Excellency the very important 
information which he has communicated to me from Pensacola, before 
his departure for Havana. It is that from documents which he has seen 
in the Mission of San Miguel de los Adayes, and from the book of the 
register of births, marriages, etc., it results that Spain has been in the 
uninterrupted possession of that territory for more than eighty-five 
years, and that the dividing line between old Irouisiana and the Province 
of Texas has always been in the Arroyo Hondo. This is two and a half 
leagues to the west of Natchitoches. These documents prove the pre- 
tensions of the American Government to be unfounded and will show 
that in these pretensions, it has looked only to its proper convenience 
and in no degree to justice, as a Government which boast so much of its 
virtue ought to have done." 

The letter strongly confirms Casa Calvo*s statement of his pur- 
pose to Claiborne. It contains little to justify the latter's suspi- 
cions of inciting insurrection or the jealous fears of the Spanish 
officials that the Marquis sought to embroil the frontier garrisons 



32. A report from a Lieutenant Burke of Mississippi, published in 
the Baltimore Telegraphe and Daily Advertiser^ March 22, 1806, says 
that Porter ordered both Casa Calvo and Rodriguez out of the province. 

33. Gayarr^, History of Louisiana^ IV, 131, 132. 

34. Casa Yrujo to Cevallos, June 30, 1806. Spanish Notes /, Bureau 
of Indexes and Archives. 
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in hostilities with the Americans. Yet testimony against the 
Marquis is strong upon both of these points, and he may have 
desired, in the event of losing his position as boundary commis- 
sioner, to play a more important role in a border struggle which 
he himself had precipitated. Apparently he believed such a 
struggle inevitable, and he knew that his former rule had endeared 
him to the Creoles. By forcing the issue he would thus more 
surely attain future prominence. 

We have already mentioned that Salcedo suggested a small 
expedition to the Pawnees in the spring of 1806. The threatened 
irruption of American traders and explorers caused the Captain- 
General to expand greatly his original plan. He must not only 
make peace with the Indians, but he must also make upon their 
minds a lasting impression that would efface any former contempt 
felt for the Spaniards, and overshadow any counter-demonstration 
of the Americans. In addition the expedition was to stop all ex- 
ploring parties, or unauthorized traders and settlers, and to cause 
them to retire within the acknowledged limits of the United States. 
To accomplish this important double object he needed a more 
imposing force than the modest one that had accompanied Vidal 
cr Lucero, and when his expedition did finally leave, it was one of 
the most important ever sent out from New Mexico. 

About the middle of June, 1806, the expedition, consisting of 
one hundred regular troops from the province of New Biscay and 
five hundred New Mexico militia, under the command of Lien- 
tenant Don Facundo Malgares, set out from Santa Pe for the 
Pawnee country. The commander of the expedition bore a triple 
commission. In the first place, despite the previous claim of Sal- 
cedo that the Spanish authorities were thoroughly acquainted with 
the territory as far as the Missouri, Malgares was directed thor- 
oughly to explore this. A second and more direct commission was 
to intercept Freeman's party, if it should escape the force of 
Viana, sent from Nacogdoches to intercept it;^'' and to do the 
same with Lieutenant Pike's party, of which information had just 
reached Salcedo. Finally, and doubtless most important from 
Salcedo's point of view, he was to visit the Comanches, Pawnees, 
and the Kansas, impress them with the strength of the Spanish 

3S. See pajce 85. 
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arms, and make firm and lasting peace with them.^ With his 
mounted force and extra animals, forming an imposing cavalcade 
of some 2,000 beasts, with provisions for six months, and with an 
intelligent and decisive commander of great wealth, liberality and 
experience, the expedition was well calculated to impress the untu- 
tored minds of the natives and forestall American intervention. 
The material contrast between this force of the expiring vice roy- 
alt>' and the modest American parties that were moving un the 
western rivers is suggestive of much that is typical of the two 
peoples. 

Leaving the valley of the Rio Grande they descended the Red 
River (i. e., the Canadian), for a distance of 233 leagues, and on 
their way met and held conferences with important bands of the 
Commanches. The principal meeting with the savages must have 
been an impressive one. With 500 men, all mounted on white 
horses, and himself and two principal officers on jet black ones, 
Malgares and his troop were received by 1,500 of the Commanches, 
dressed in their gayest robes. Such a spectacle was calculated to 
impress the natives more than the apparently idle tales of Lewis or 
Pike about a great father at Washington, whose only representa- 
tives were a handful of nondescript frontiersmen and soldiers. 
Those of us who look back over a century of history can readily 
perceive the hollow mockery of the Spanish display, but the 
Comanches of the western plains could not then interpret its 
meaning. 

After making a favorable impression upon the Comanches rind 
sternly repressing an incipient mutiny among the New Mexico 
militia, Malgares struck across the country to the Arkansas. A 
wandering party of Pawnee-Mahas relieved him of part of his 
live stock, and he had to leave some 240 of his men with the larp.e 
horses, while with the remainder he pressed on to the country of 
the Pawnees. Here he held council with two of the tribes, and 
presented them with medals and flags. The Pawnees later told 
Pike that the Spanish leader said he was not empowered to make 
final treaties with them, but that in the following spring his supe- 

36. For the details of the Malgares Expedition see Pike, AcoAunt of 
an Expedition^ etc., 142, 143, 144, note. (1810 Edition); and Coues 
(EdiHon 1895) 410-414, 536, 537, 543, 583, 754. 
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rior would come for that purpose with a large force. Owing to 
the condition of his horses and the discontent of his men, Malgares 
did not press on to the other Pawnees or to the Kansas. Possibly, 
as Pike suggests, his men, now upon the scene of the massacre of 
Villazur's force in 1720,^'' could with difficulty be restrained from 
wreaking vengeance upon the descendants of the guilty Pawnees 
and thus defeating Salcedo's scheme for winning the support of 
these Indians. Evidently Malgares made some impression upon 
them, and promised to return and erect a town ; but this impression 
was not lasting enough to lead them to obey his definite instruc- 
tions to turn back Pike's party, if he should come thither, as he 
did a few weeks later. 

After taking into custody a few American traders found 
among these Indians, Malgares retraced his route to Santa Fe, 
where he arrived the early part of October, and was obliged to 
remain, because his horses were used up. His duprio was duly for- 
warded to Salcedo,^® but it is doubtful if the partly executed task 
gave that chief any satisfaction. Thus ended the final important 
effort of a divided and decaying power to stem the tide of Amet .- 
can expansion by means of Indian allies. Mutual jealousies, un- 
certain purposes, and inadequate resources wastefully expended — 
such form the final chapter of Spanish exploration upon the 
American continent. 



37. Bandelier, A. F., Papers of the Archaelogical InsHiute of 
America^ V, 179-206. 

38. AUencaater to Salcedo, Oct. 8, 1806. New Mexico Archives, 
Pike afterward found at Natchitoches many of the American traders 
arrested by Malgares (Coues, Pike, II, 414). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BID FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE RED RIVER 

INDIANS. 

While arranging the personnel of the exploring party and try- 
ing to tie the hands of Spanish frontier officials by means of Casa 
Calvo's passport, President Jefferson and his advisers were not 
unmindful of the third factor necessary to secure the success of 
the expedition — the good will of the Indians dwelling along the 
Red River. 

Before the Americans took possession of Louisiana, Sibley 
reported the Caddoes as anxiously inquiring about their coming, 
for their presence meant higher prices for furs. A few months 
after they obtained possession, Captain Turner, the commanding 
officer at Natchitoches, wrote Governor Claiborne* that he b^ 
received a visit from the Caddo^ Indians, who said that the Span- 
iards used to give them a present each year, and they wished to 
receive the same from the Americans. A few gifts from Turner 
satisfied them temporarily, but the request opened a problem of 
grave importance in American frontier policy. Claiborne reoorted 
the matter to Madison,^ gave a brief description of the tribe, and 
said that he should invite them to New Orleans. A later letter 
from Turner informed Claiborne of the privilege enjoyed by 
Murphy and Davenport in trading with the Spanish Indians. As 
this trade included the privilege of supplying them with ammuni- 
tion, the Americans, in case of difficulty with the Spaniards, might 
feel its evil effects. Accordingly, he recommended the immed»ate 
establishment of American factories to divert the Indians from the 
Spaniards. 

While Captain Turner was approaching the subject of Indian 



1. Sibley to Claiborne, Oct. 10, 180^, Jefferson Papers, Ser. 2, Vol. 
76, No. 5. Turner to Claiborne, Jnly 6, 1804, Claiborne Correspondence. 

2. These Indians were the Caddadachos of the Spaniards and the 
Cadadoquis of the French. 

3. Turner to Claiborne, Aug. 30, 1804, Claiborne Correspondence, 
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relations through Governor Claiborne, Dr. Sibley was making 
similar representations directly to the President, and was likewise 
giving a political bias to his communications. In his letter of 
September 2, 1804,** he insinuated that, with but few exceptions, 
all of the civil and military officers of the United States in the new 
territory were not attached to the administration ; and their openly 
expressed opposition had a bad effect upon its inhabitants. He 
especially charged "a deranged officer at this post said to enjoy 
the favor of the commanding officer" (Captain Turner) as guilty 
of this practice, as well as that of supplying necessities to the gar- 
rison at exorbitant prices. 

With reference to the Indian trading company of Murphy and 
Davenport, all of the members of which had once been citizens of 
the United States, or were still, he stated that they carried on their 
operations through a Spanish officer at Nacogdoches, Texas. 
Naturally this company and the Spanish officer did all in their 
power to excite the Indians against the United States. If the 
trade could be turned into the proper channel, and be supplied 
from an American post on the Red River, the Indians, and espe- 
cially the Pawnees and Comanches, might become fast friends of 
the Americans. 

The necessity of some action of this sort was emphasized by 
later reports* that the Aish Indians of Texas, instigated by the 
Spaniards, were trying to persuade the Casados, a small tribe on 
the Sabine, to move over the river, and were threatening to exter- 
minate them, if they did not. An American settler near the head 
of the same river was warned by the Cousate* to move from that 
locality, as the Spaniards were stirring up all the border Indians 
to hostilities. In view of these acts, it became increasingly im- 
portant to attach the Caddoes to the American side. Claiborne 
made a vigorous representation to Casa Calvo, and the latter 
promised to report the facts to the Spanish commanders, although 
he was persuaded that they were merely exaggerated rumors of 
interested traders. Claiborne bade Turner use all possible means 

3a. Jefferson Papers^ Series 2, Vol. 76, No. 7. 

4. Turner to Claiborne, Sept. 9 and Oct. 13, 1804. Claiborne Corre- 
spondence^ II. 

5. The Aish were the same as the Aes and the Cousate, the 
Cushatta or Koasati. 
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lo conciliate the Indians and to give small trifles to those who were 
honest and well disposed; but he could not confer authority to 
make greater presents. Still, Turner might regale the Caddoes 
to the extent of $200. Later an attempt of the Spaniards to sum- 
mon a general Indian council failed, because of mutual disagree- 
ment and feeling of contempt which these Indians seemed to feel 
toward their former masters.* 

Following Claiborne's representations, and Sibley's political 
finesse, and as a sequence to the creation of Orleans territory, in 
December, 1804, Secretar>' Dearborn forwarded to the Doctor^ a 
request to act occasionally as agent for the United States in hold- 
ing conferences with the various Indians of his vicinity. He was 
to attempt to keep them well disposed toward the American gov- 
ernment by a judicious distribution of some $3,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. 

The first effect of these changes seems to have been to unsettle 
Indian affairs, for Claiborne's new instructions did not permit him 
to interfere, while the functions of the new agent were greatly 
circumscribed. Traders passed to the Indian tribes with very 
little restraint, except from the frontier commandants, who at- 
tempted to keep the trade simply one in peltries with the Indians, 
and not a concealed horse trade with the Spaniards. Then, too, 
there was some question in Louisiana regarding Dr. Sibley's 
fitness for his position, but this was apparently explained away to 
the satisfaction of the Washington authorities. Early in the fol- 
lowing spring Sibley produced the first result of his appointment 
in the form of a report upon the Indian tribes of his vast district. 
In his commendation of this report Claiborne again counseled him 
to pay particular attention to the Caddoes, who seemed to have 
influence over the others and were well disposed toward the 
Americans.® , 

On the 23rd of the following May, Dearborn expressed his 
gratification at the receipt of this report,* and added: 



6. Claiborne Correspondence ^ II, Oct. 3, Nov. 3, 7 and 21, 1804. 

7. Dearborn to Sibley, Indian Office, Letter Book By 30, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

8. Claiborne Correspondence , III, Jan. 27 and 29, March 25, and 
June 10, 1805. 

9. Indian Office, Letter Book B, 80. For Sibley's report see Annals, 
9 Cong. 2, 1078 flf. 
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'*At all times use all means to conciliate the Indians generally, and 
more especially such natives as might, in case of a rupture with Spain, 
be useful or mischievous to us. None ought to engage your attention so 
early as those who reside in the immediate vicinity of the Bay of St, 
Bernard, and from your description of their present temper and dispo- 
sition, it will require no great exertion to draw them firmly to the inter- 
ests of the United States. They may be assured that they and all other 
red people within the limits of the United Statesio will be treated with 
undeviating friendship as long as they shall conduct themselves fairly 
and with good faith towards the Government and the citizens of the 
United States." 

This letter, significant for its territorial claims as well as for 
the Indian policy outlined, closed with the suggestion that Sibley 
prepare the minds of those Indians in the vicinity of the Red 
River, Attakapas, and Opelousas, for a proposed land survey by 
the United States government. If it should be necessary to run 
lines through their lands, in order to make the survey complete, 
they were not to be alarmed. **Not an acre will be taken," the 
Secretary affirmed, "except with payment and treaty under the 
auspices of the United States and free concession on their part." 
At the same time Jefferson wrote to Claiborne that "their rights 
and comfort would be sacredly cherished."^*** 

Not merely in the far Southwest, but also at St. Louis, the 
American officials devoted themselves to the policy of winning the 
native inhabitants of their new possessions. Dearborn impressed 
upon General Wilkinson," as he had done upon Sibley, the impor- 
tance of gaining the friendship and esteem of the Indians and of 
preserving harmony between them and the settlers and the sol- 
diers. From St. Louis this implied a double task, not merely to 
win them from Spanish allegiance, but also to undermine the hold 
of the British traders of the north. In this latter and far more 
difficult task Lewis and Clark were doing royal service, in the 
winter of 1804-05, along the headwaters of the Missouri ;^^ and in 
the following winter Lieutenant Pike won his first reputation in a 



10. The italics in this extract are those of the author. In a letter 
of Oct. 17, 1805, giving Sibley a commission as permanent agent, Dear- 
bom hopes that Sibley has made a "proper impression'* upon the 
Indians near St. Bernard's Bay (Indian Office, Letter Book B, 2). 

10a. Jefferson Papers, Series 1, Vol. 10, No. 300. 

11. Wilkinson Papers, II, April 19, 1805. 

12. See Chapter III. 
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like service on the headwaters of the Mississippi.^^ By May, 
1806, Wilkinson reported" the Sioux, Pawnees, Kickapoos, and 
others as ready to enter into commercial relations with American 
traders, and to strengthen this impression he selected his protege 
Pike for a second and more arduous expedition, leading him far 
within the Spanish sphere of influence.^* 

In the report mentioned above, Sibley estimated the fighting 
strength of some thirty tribes between the Arkansas and Rio 
Grande (not including the Comanches) at 2,800 warriors. The 
number and strength of the Indians surprised the President,^* 
and doubly impressed him with the intelligence and industry of 
Sibley as an officer and the importance of retaining the friendship 
of these natives. Accordingly, October 17, 1805. Sibley was made 
a regular agent, furnished with the customary goods for trading, 
and urged to induce some of the principal chiefs, especially of the 
Caddoes, to visit Washington, or at least New Orleans.^'' 

From the other side of the border, Salcedo had already issued 
instructions^® to prevent the removal of Indians from Texas into 
Louisiana, and by every means possible to keep them faithful to 
Spanish allegiance. During the following year from each group 
of frontier officials came recriminations*® against the unfair deal- 
ings of the other with the Indians, and of unauthorized incursions 
within the disputed territory. On the whole, the advantage in the 
contest for savage allies seemed to rest with the Americans ; for, 
on the i6th of July, 1805, Salcedo wrote Iturrigaray^ that he 
should need at least 150 extra men to cope with the Indian machi- 
nations of the "revolutionist. Dr. Sikbley," and in addition, he 
suggested that Casa Calvo should request the United States 



13. See Chapter X. 

14. Wilkinson Papers, II, May 27, 1806. 

15. See Chapter XI. 

16. Washin^on (Ekl.), Writings 0/ Jefferson, IV, 580-81; Jefferson 
Papers, Series 1, Vol. 10, No. 300. 

17. Indian Office, Letter Book B, 122. 

18. Salcedo to Governor of Texas, July 7, Aug. — , 1804. Bexar 
Archives, 

19. See American State Papers, Foreign /delations, 11,690,691; Sal- 
cedo to Iturrigaray, Aug. 20, 1805; Dionisio Valle to Cordero, Oct. 3, 1805. 
Bexar Archives, 

20. Salcedo to Iturrigaray, July 16, 1805. Bexar Archives, 
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authorities to cease such proceedings. In later letters to the gov- 
ernor of Texas^^ urging that official to redouble his efforts to 
retain the friendship of the Indians, and outlining a policy of 
Indian trade on the Trinity, he gave vent to a most bitter tirade 
against the Indian policy of the new government of Louisiana 
Territory. "Only a declaration of war,'* he savagely concluded, 
"will reveal the perfidy of its emissaries among the Indians." If 
his anger and alarm were so strongly aroused by the course of 
affairs on the outskirts of his command, it is no wonder that he 
unhesitatingly refused to sanction an incursion far within what he 
regarded as the undoubted possessions of the Spanish king. Could 
he have known the exact tenor of Jefferson's instructions to Sibley 
and Dunbar, regarding their relations with the Indians, he would 
have been still more firmly convinced, upon that ground alone, of 
the rightfulness of his refusal to countenance the Red River expe- 
dition. 

Meanwhile events in Louisiana were so shaping themselves as 
to nullify the moderate amount of protection afforded by Casa 
Calvo's passport. The action of Governor Claiborne in compel- 
ing the Marquis and his suite to withdraw from New Orleans^ 
rendered that document useless. The Americans must now pro- 
tect their exploration themselves, or else abandon it upon the first 
opposition. Dunbar had mentioned the probability,^^ if Casa 
Calvo should refuse the passport, that the expedition would be 
stopped a little above Natchitoches, at Bayou Pierre, a small post 
still in Spanish possession, although to the eastward of the 
Sabine. Upon suggestion from the President, Secretary Dear- 
bom issued orders to the American patrol in the vicinity of Bayou 
Pierre to protect the expedition beyond that settlement.** For 
the remainder of its journey it must rely upon Spanish tolerance — 
an uncertain factor in view of the resentment felt at Casa Calvo's 
expulsion. 

This resentment was still further increased by an event hap- 
pening simultaneously on the Sabine frontier. During the pre- 



21. Salcedo to Cordero, Oct. 8 and 22, 1805. Bexar Archives, 

22. Sec Chapter VII. 

23. Jefferson Papers, Series 2, Vol. 28, No. 69. 

24. Jefferson Papers, Series 1, Vol. 11, No. 95. 
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ceding autumn small Spanish detachments had been thrown to the 
eastward of that river, and one of these had penetrated as far as 
the ancient Spanish post of Adaes, abandoned some thirty years 
before.^* After attempting to get some assurance from the Span- 
ish commandant at Nacogdoches that these forces would be with- 
drawn and no farther raids permitted, Major Porter, commanding 
at Natchitoches, ordered Captain Turner, on the ist of February, 
to advance with sixty men to the vicinity of Adaes, where he 
would probably fall in with a "stationary body of armed Span- 
iards.'* This force he was to compel, if possible without blood- 
shed, to retreat beyond the Sabine. Turner fell in with a detach- 
ment of some twenty men under Ensign Joseph Maria Gonzales, 
who, after some altercation, agreed to take up his march for the 
Sabine and to send no more patrols on the east side of the river.** 
Such a direct insult to the Spanish arms, coupled with the lack 
of consideration shown to His Majesty's commissioner and other 
officials, added to the jealous fears of the Spanish Captain-General 
the requisite desire for revenge. This combination of motives 
boded ill for any expedition venturing near the uncertain limits of 
the Internal Provinces, upon the double mission of frontier explo- 
ration and Indian negotiation. Salcedo furthermore took the 
precaution to order a second force from New Mexico, to intercept 
Freeman's party, in case the latter escaped that detailed by the 
governor of Texas.^ 



25. Gonzales to Rodriguez, Oct. 16, 1806. Bexar Archives, 

26. American State Papers, For. Ret., n, 798, 799. 

27. Cones, The Expeditions o/Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 1, 412, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FREEMAN'S RED RIVER EXPEDITION. 

As yet the Red River Expedition, planned for October, 1805, 
had not made a start. In a letter to Volney,* dated February 11, 
1806, Jefferson regretted the unavoidable delay ; and in his special 
message to Congress,^ on the 19th, transmitting the report of 
Dunbar and extolling his services, he stated that the exploration 
of the Red River was but just conunencing. It was two months 
later, however, before the expedition so hardly, and as events 
proved, so vainly planned for, cast off from Fort Adams and 
swung into the opposing current of the Red River. In addition 
to Mr. Freeman, Dr. Custis and Lieutenant Humphrey, already 
mentioned, the party consisted of Captain Richard Sparks, two 
non-commissioned subalterns, seventeen privates and a black 
servant — a total of twenty-four. Profiting by the experience of 
the previous expedition, the party was borne in two flat-bottomed 
barges and a pirogue, all of light draft. It was the intention of 
the explorers to proceed on the Red to the supposed head of navi- 
gation among the Panis (Pawnee) Indians, and thence to take 
horses to the "top of the mountains" in which it was thought to 
rise, a few miles from Santa Pe. The return trip was to be made 
by the same river, using the same boats; and thus the toilsome 
difficulty of penetrating to the uncertain head waters of the 
Arkansas, and there reconstructing new boats, was to be avoided. 
It was hoped that the party would be able to bring a complete col- 
lection of specimens from the upper courses of the Red. Later 
the Arkansas was to be explored in the same way.^ 

1. Ford, Writings 0/ Jefferson, VIII, 426. 

2. Annals p Cong., 2, 1037. 

3. The princii>al source used for the Freeman exploration is, *M» 
Account of the Red River in Louisiana, Drawn upfrofn the Returns of 
Messrs. Freeman & CusHs to the JVar Office of the United States, Who 
Explored the Same, in the Year 1806^ (Washingfton, 1806?) This 
account is to be found in the Library of Congress, Miscellaneous 
Pamphlets, Vol. 861, No. 8. The Library also contains a manuscript 
copy. A summary of the exploration, evidently based upon the above, 
is given in Jameses Account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the 
Rocky Mountains, etc., PhUadelphia, 1823, Vol. II, pp. 303-314. 
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Below Natchitoches the expedition traversed the region of 
which Dr. Sibley had already given a general description,^ based 
upon his travels during 1803 and 1804. The vo)ragers upon this 
occasion simply noted the scientific data afforded by the peculiar- 
ities of the river, together with some observations concerning the 
white and Indian settlements upon its inmiediate banks. At 
Nachitoches they took on additional stores for Indian trade, 
and received a reinforcement which brought their number up to 
thirty-seven. Above this town they began to encounter that 
peculiar river formation of logs, brush and mud, to which the 
name of "raft" was given. On June 7th they encamped at the 
highest white settlement on the river, some forty-five miles above 
Natchitoches. On the next day, while forcing their way through 
a small raft, they were overtaken by an Indian messenger from 
Dr. Sibley, who brought word that a Spanish force had left 
Nacogdoches, in Texas, for the purpose of intercepting them. 
Later in the day the Doctor himself arrived, and held a consulta- 
tion with the leaders of the party, after which they resumed their 
journey. 

The country for some six or eight miles on either side of the 
river was now intersected with lakes and bayous forming marshes 
and swamps, through which a great part of the water of the river 
was dispersed. The main channel of the river was often choked 
with rafts, which became increasingly difficult to remove. On 
the nth of June they reached the "Great Raft," through which 
for over fifty years no white or Indian canoe had penetrated. 
Upon the advice of their French guide they made a detour of 
about one hundred miles, passing through bayous, creeks, small 
lakes, and swamps, wh)ere the navigation at all times was difficult 
on account of shoals, rapid currents and rafts, and occasionally 
dangerous from the falling of decayed timber. The Indian or 
French guides were equally useless for discovering the best way, 
and as a result fourteen days of valuable time passed before the 
explorers again floated upon the undivided channel of the Red, 
some two hundred miles above Natchitoches. They felt gratified, 
however, in having passed the Great Raft, for the people below 
had laughed at the idea of their doing so with such boats. 

4. Annals 9 Cong,, 2, 1089 ft. Sec passes 51-53. 
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Nineteen miles above the spot where they re-entered the river 
lay the village of the Coashutta (Coashatta, Coashatay) Indians. 
These, with their neighbors, the Caddoes,* were agriculturalists 
and in a stage of culture comparable to that of the Cherokees. 
From Natchitoches Sibley had sent out an Indian guide, Talapoon 
by name, to invite the Caddoes to meet the party at the Coashutta 
village. As the explorers were proceeding thither Talapoon and 
a companion met them, bringing information that a party of three 
hundred Spaniards were encamped a few miles back of the Caddo 
village, for the evident purpose of intercepting them. The officer 
commanding this party had asked the Caddo chief if he loved the 
Americans. To this question the chief replied evasively that he 
loved all men, and that the Spaniards must not spill blood on his 
land. The officer departed without replying, and the perplexed 
chief immediately despatched the messenger to Freeman. 

On the 23rd of June they arrived at the Coashutta village, and 
three days later formally presented its chief with an American 
flag, in lieu of the Spanish standard with which he had desired to 
celebrate the expected arrival of the Caddoes. On July ist the 
Indian guests arrived, and were received by the Americans with a 
salute and other formalities. This marked attention had its effect 
upon the savages, who were little accustomed to receive such def- 
erential treatment. This effect was heightened by the skillful way 
in which Freeman explained the wishes of the President regarding 
the Indians, and the difficulties he and his party had already 
encountered in carrying out that policy. His speech pleased the 
chief, who in reply dwelt upon the previous good relations of his 
people with the French and Spaniards, and their determination 
never to shed the blood of white men. He was pleased with what 
he saw of the Americans, and wished them to visit all the tribes 
along the river, at the same time especially commending his 
friends the Panis (Pawnees), and warning the explorers against 
the Osages. On his departure, on the 3rd of July, he nromised to 
keep Freeman informed of the movements of the Spaniards, and 
to forbid the latter to interfere with the Americans within a dis- 
tance of fifty leagues above the ancient village of his people — some 
three hundred leagues farther up the river. The Americans en- 



5. See page 75. 
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gaged three of the Caddoes to act as guides, spies, or messengers, 
and when these joined the Americans on the loth, they brought 
word that the Spaniards had retired to the Sabine — ^a palpable 
ruse pointing to an attack farther up the Red. 

Leaving the Coashutta village on the nth, they passed through 
a most inviting region extending to the mouth of the Little River, 
162 miles above. On the 25th they reached a prairie, upon the 
borders of which was the site of a former Caddo village, and also, 
so their guides reported, a French military post. Of the latter 
the explorers found no other traces than a few cedar pilings. On 
following day three Indian nmners from the Caddo chief brought 
news that a force of Spaniards, estimated at 1,100, had entered 
their village, cut down the American flag, insulted their chief, and 
threatened to kill the Americans if they resisted their attempt to 
stop them. The Indians spoke of the Spanish leader as a "bad'* 
man, and besought the Americans to return without encountering 
him. Upon Freeman's declaring that his instructions were to' 
proceed until stopped by a superior force, the Indians chose to go 
with him, although they were certain they would not return alive. 

On the following morning the explorers made a **cache" of 
some of their provisions, ammunition, instruments, and most im- 
portant field notes, and then proceeded on their voyage, taking 
orecautions to avoid a surprise. At nightfall on the 28th shots 
were heard along the river above, and the next morning their 
Indian scouts reported the presence of a large force of Spaniards. 
They now proceeded cautiously, with arms in readiness and with 
patrols moving ahead on each bank. The American force pres- 
ently came upon a picket guard of some twenty-two Spaniards, 
who immediately fled. Another turn of the river brought into 
view the Spanish camp, on a bluff half a mile distant. 

The Spanish force sent to intercept the Americans was under 
the command of Don Francisco Viana, adjutant and inspector of 
the Internal Provinces, who then commanded the garrison of 
Nacogdoches. A veteran of firm and unbending character,^ he 
was eminently fitted for the task before him. Leaving Nacog- 
doches on the 1 2th of Jwly, the force reached the Caddo village, 
as reported above, where they were greeted by the spectacle of an 



6. Coues, Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, II, 710. 
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American flag flaunting a welcome to them. As the Indians were 
somewhat tardy in removing it, Viana ordered it to be cut down/ 
possibly as an object lesson in the method he intended to adopt 
with the exploring force. In his determination to capture, kill or 
drive back the Americans, Viana pressed rapidly forward, and 
now, at a point some 635 miles above the mouth of the Red River, 
he awaited his expected prey. 

The exploring party halted for dinner at the usual hour, but 
during the somewhat hurried preparation for this meal, they 
descried a large detachment of Spanish horse on the opposite bank, 
coming at full gallop toward them. The majority of the Ameri- 
can force were ordered to take position in the canebrake and 
bushes that lined the bluff, in readiness to fire with the sentinels 
below. Here, concealed from view and in a place inacces- 
sible to the cavalry, they were prepared to give the enemy a severe 
reception. In addition, a non-commissioned officer and six pri- 
vates were so stationed as to be in the rear of the Spaniards when 
the latter crossed the river. 

Through the river at full speed rode the enemy, and, disre- 
garding the challenge of the sentinels, pressed toward •the boats, 
drawn up on the beach. A second and more menacing warning 
caused them to halt and deploy in line, while their officers came 
forward to confer with Captain Sparks and Mr. Freeman. A 
parley of some three-quarters of an hour ensued. Viana stated 
that he had positive orders to stop the explorers, and to fire upon 
them if they persisted in advancing, before the limits of the two 
countries were defined. Freeman stated the instructions of the 
President to explore the river to its sources, and requested the 
Spaniard to give in writing his reasons for objecting to the 
passage of his party. Viana refused to do this, but asserted upon 
his honor that he was acting under direct orders from his govern- 
ment; and he peremptorily inquired when the Americans would 
begin their return journey. 

It was evident that Freeman had met with the greatly superior 
force mentioned in his instructions, although it was Spanish 
and not native.® Moreover, the difficulties already expe- 

7. Salcedo to Iturrigarav, Aug. 25, 1806. Bexar Archives; Balti- 
more Telegraphe and Daily Advertiser y Oct. 8, 1806. 

8. See page 43. 
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rienced with their barges showed the impracticability of a 
farther ascent at this stage of the water. Nor was their supply 
of Indian presents adequate to procure enough horses from the 
Panis (Pawnees), two hundred miles above, to transport their 
party to the mountains. To crown all, they were confronted by 
an overwhelming force, outnumbering their own five to one, and 
although their position and spirit might make the outcome of a 
battle doubtful, their leader bore definite instructions from Presi- 
dent Jefferson to avoid open hostilities at all hazards. Accord- 
ingly, after consultation with his fellow officers, Freeman replied 
that he would begin his retreat the following day. On the 30th 
the return movement began; on the 8th of August they were at 
the Coashutta village, and by the latter part of the month at 
Natchitoches. 

Apparently President Jefferson's plan for the exploration of 
the Louisiana Purchase had utterly failed. The net results of two 
years of careful planning and of unusually liberal government 
expenditure were meagre enough. Dunbar and Hunter had made 
a fairly complete scientific exploration of the Washita. Freeman 
had penetrated the Red some six hundred miles, but this was 
barely as far as actual French occupation had extended, and by no 
means equalled the French explorations of the preceding century. 
Freeman had also established cordial relations with two minor 
Indian tribes, but by almost immediately yielding to Viana's force, 
he probably compromised in their eyes his government's reputa- 
tion, especially if he had previously told them that the Spaniards 
had agreed to withdraw their garrisons from all the waters of the 
Mississippi.® 

The incidents in connection with the stopping of Freeman's 
party gave added fuel to the heated correspondence that for a time 
threatened to stir up the whole Louisiana frontier.*^ In an 
aggressive communication August 26, 1806, Governor Claiborne 
informed Herrera, the Spanish commander, that Freeman and his 
associates were navigating waters wholly within the territor\' 
ceded by France to the United States. The fact that they were 



9. See pages 41 and 42. 

10. For the correspondence see American State Papers, For, Re I,, 
II, 801-804; Mil. Aff., I. 205-206; Wilkinson Papers, II, Sept. 18, 1806. 
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compelled by force to return was all the more objectionable, 
because the aim of the expedition was wholly scientific and not 
in the least harmful to Spain. Moreover, its purpose had been 
explained to Casa Calvo, who gave it his passport, and by him 
should have been made known to the Texas authorities. The cut- 
ting^ down of an American flag in the Caddo village, which during 
the French occupation of Louisiana had been garrisoned by 
French troops, was a wholly gratuitous insult to the territory and 
government of the United States. In his reply Herrera denied in 
toto the territorial claims of Claiborne, although with little his- 
torical authorit}', and stated that the cutting down of the flag had 
been rendered necessary bv the tardy obedience of the Indians. 
Qaibome immediately reiterated his former charges, which he 
claimed that the other had in no sense answered. 

Herrera, unable to announce a final decision, transmitted the 
correspondence to Captain-General Salcedo. His answer of Sep- 
tember i8 accepted the contention of Herrera, that the spot where 
Freeman was stopped never pertained to France. He also at- 
tempted, unfortunately for his historical reputation, to bolster up 
this claim by a reference to a Spanish expedition of 1630, which 
penetrated to the Empalizada (Mississippi), and to that of Teran, in 
T691, which penetrated beyond the Caddoes to Mobile.^^ When 
he took up the subject of Casa Calvo's passport, Salcedo was 
tieading more solid ground, and he speedily showed that he had 
refused to ratify Casa Calvo's action, and had offered to supply 
the American authorities with any necessary information regard- 
ing the Red, Arkansas, and Missouri. It is probable that the wily 
Marquis never apprised Governor Claiborne of this fact, but Sal- 
cedo was in no way responsible for the omission. 

Brushing aside pretexts based upon territorial claims and use- 
less passports, Salcedo passed to the broader field of international 
courtesy, and stated that no nation ought to break harmonious 
relations with another by introducing armed forces into its terri- 
tory. It was a notorious fact that the Caddoes were Spanish 



11. The best that can be said about the former expedition i» that it 
is doubtful if it penetrated within several hundred miles of the Missis- 
sippi, and while the latter did reach the Red River, Teran did not pene- 
trate beyond it. Te.vas Hist, Quarterly, V, 1%. 
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Indians,*^ and accordingly, the American force had no business 
to be lingering there. The government of the United States, 
however, as was shown by Dr. Sibley's conduct and the introduc- 
tion of parties along the Missouri, was sparing no means to draw 
the Indians from Spanish allegiance. Thus the conduct of its 
representatives was not in harmony with its general policy. 

The incident regarding the flag, he continued, was capable of 
another interpretation than the one Claiborne put upon it. The 
Indians, after insulting the Spanish flag, had fled from their vil- 
lage upon the approach of the Spaniards, and it had been judged 
necessary to give them an object lesson. The flags of both 
nations had been used as articles with which to regale the Indians, 
and as such were open to other than the usual respectful treat- 
ment. He closed his letter, which was a strong ex parte state- 
ment, with a request for mutual peace pending the question of 
limits. We have no record that Claiborne sent a reply, for before 
this was received General Wilkinson was in command on the 
frontier. 

In his sixth annual message of December 2, 1806,^' Jefferson 
mentioned with a moderate amount of enthusiasm, the successful 
outcome of the I^wis and Clark Expedition and the valuable addi- 
tions made to the knowledge of the Upper Mississippi by Lieu- 
tenant Pike. The attempt up the Red River, though conducted 
with m.eritable zeal and prudence, had not met with an equal 
degree of success. The President stated that after nroceeding six 
hundred miles up the river, "nearly as far as the French settle- 
ment extended while the country was in their possession, our 
geographers were obliged to return without completing their 
work." Madison believed that this expression had the advantage 
of suggesting a plausible reason for not going on, but that it might 
also imply that the French settlements were the limit of the Amer- 
ican claims. 

The result of Freeman's expedition must have been a bitter 
disappointment to the President, despite his attempt in his annual 
message to gloss it over and persuade others that it strengthened 

12. Dunbar {Journal^ 64-66) says that the Caddoes ** may be consid- 
ered as Spanish Indians", and it was reported that the Spaniards stirred 
them up to enmity against the Americans. 

13. Ford, WHtings of Jefferson, Vni. 482-495. 
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our claim to the Red River.** He recommended a small 
annual appropriation for the purpose of continuing the explora- 
tion, and a committee of the House, of which Alston, of South 
Carolina, was chairman, mentioned favorably the geographical 
results from the work of Lewis and Clark on the Missouri, of Pike 
up the Mississippi, and of Freeman up the Red. The report spoke 
of this work as furnishing materials for "commencing" a map of 
the region, pointed out the immense work still to be done in 
exploring the rmaining rivers and mountain ridges forming 
the western boundary, and heartily endorsed the President's 
plan;**^ but an unduly economical Congress took no action. The 
Neutral Ground Agreement between Wilkinson and Herrera,*** 
doubtless led to an abandonment of the Red as the scene of ex- 
ploration. For a time Jefferson cherished the plan of sending 
Freeman and Lieutenant James B. Wilkinson, together with the 
naturalist Wilson, up the Arkansas in 1807, but afterwards, owing 
to a lack of funds, abandoned even this.*^ Thirteen years were to 
pass before the United States government sent its next formal 
expedition through any portion of the Louisiana Territory; 
although the President was shortly called upon to adopt and make 
his own the second expedition which Pike was preparing to make 
under Wilkinson's direction. 



14. Ford, Writings of Jefferson, VIII, 484, JeflFerson to Dearborn, 
June 22, 1807. 

15. Annals 9 Congress, 2, 193, 194. It will be observed that this 
report displays a better idea of the western extent of Irouisiana than 
that of two years before. (Sec page 41). 

16. McCaleb, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy, 142-163. 

17. Coues, Expeditions o/Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 827, 835; Jeffer- 
son Papers, Ser. 3, Vol. 11, No. 47; Ser. 2, Vol. 29, No. 90. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PIKE ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

Upon the division of the Louisiana Purchase into the terri- 
tories of Orleans and of Louisiana, Brigadier-General James 
Wilkinson, the Commander-in-chief of the American army, was 
appointed governor of the latter, with headquarters at St. Louis. 
Possibly Wilkinson knew of the President's plan t(f explore the 
Upper Mississippi under the auspices of the Surveyor-General of 
the region north of the Ohio, and it is more than likely that he 
knew of the vigorous complaints, in Lewis and Clark's Mandan 
letter, of Cameron and other British fur traders on the St. Peters.^ 
But when, without express order, he assumed the responsibility of 
initiating this exploration and regulating the fur trade, he selected 
as its chief figure an unknown young officer, little qualified by 
previous training for the task upon which he entered. This selec- 
tion subsequently received Jefferson's tacit approval, but for the 
time being it seemed to set at naught his previous proposal, and 
for this reason arouses an inquiry concerning Wilkinson's ultimate 
object. 

In the first place, by his own subsequent confession, Wilkinson 
for more than sixteen years had been reconnoitering the route to 
Santa Fe and the Mexican provinces, and in this task he had prob- 
ably made use of Philip Nolan.^ Moreover, during the summer 
preceding his Louisiana appointment Jefferson had invited him to 
meet Humboldt, then in Washington. Unable to accept the invi- 
tation, Wilkinson turned his letter of regrets to the President^' 
into a senes of questions concerning the Internal Provinces, and 
routes to Santa Fe and Mexico City. Upon these points he de- 
sired Jefferson to obtain information from Humboldt. 

The General's new situation afforded him an opportunity to 



1. Sec page 33. Thwaites, Ort£^, /our., Lewis and Clark, V, 286. 

2. McCaleb, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy, 128; Wilkinson, Memoirs, 
II; Appendix, II, LXXVII. 

2a. Jefferson Papers, Ser. 2, Vol. 85, No. 78. 
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renew his scheme, but he needed trusty and well qualified agents 
to carry out the details. Accordingly, in the summer of 1805, he 
selected two minor expeditions, apparently for the purpose of 
testing two of his young subordinates, in order to determine their 
fitness for his more important plan. Lieutenant George Peter, of 
the Artillerists, was sent to accompany Pierre Chouteau to the 
Osage Indians ; and Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike, of the 
First Regiment Infantry, on the mission which forms the subject 
of this chapter. A sentence from one of Wilkinson's letters, de- 
tailing the progress of these two officers, is suggestive. "Inde- 
pendent of the immediate objects of these parties, they serve to 
instruct our young officers and also our soldiery, on subjects which 
may hereafter become interesting to the United States."^ In view 
of Pike's later expedition, these "interesting subjects" would seem 
to be Indian negotiations and explorations on the Spanish border, 
both designed to pave the way for an extensive Mexican conquest 
in which Wilkinson should be the central figure. Peter and Pike 
then were being trained in the practical school of the wilderness, 
and in this prescribed course Pike speedily showed himself an apt 
iiud willing pupil, fit to undertake the more extensive task pre- 
viously mapped out for Nolan. 

Evidence to be brought forward in connection with Pike's 
second expedition will tend to strengthen this opinion. At this 
juncture the inquiry naturally arises: To what extent was Pike, 
the agent, acquainted with his principal's designs? His own 
denials and his subsequent career favor the assumption that he 
knew little more than that he was being tested for some great task 
in connection with our Spanish relations. That he knew this 
much appears from the letter which he directed to Wilkinson from . 
Prairie du Chien, September 5, 1805.* In this letter there is an 
important lacuna, evidently referring to the posture of our affairs 
with Spain ; then follows the significant paragraph : 

"The above suggestion would only be acceptable under the idea of 
our differences with Spain being compromised; as should there be war, 
the field of action is the sphere for young men where they hope, or at 
least aspire, to gather laurels or renown to smooth the decline of age, 
or a glorious death. You see, my dear general, I write to you like a per- 



3. Coues, Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike. I, 229, Note 5. 

4. Coues, Pike, I, 225. 
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son addressing a father; at the same time I hope you will consider me, 
not only in a professional but a personal view, one who holds you in 
the highest respect and esteem.'* 

While the paragraph is not as clear as one could wish, it readily 
lends itself to the interpretation that Pike, in time of peace, was 
ready to win such laurels as the southwestern field of exploration 
afforded; but that he preferred to convert this field into one of 
warfare, where still greater laurels might be his portion. At any 
rate, he recognized the fact that for the present his opportunities 
and ambitions were bound up with those of his general and patron ; 
and as long as both were honorable, both could be served together. 

The instructions to Pike issued July 30, 1805,* may be styled 
a summary of those previously given to Lewis, and strengthen the 
assumption that Wilkinson was familiar with the main details of 
the President's plan. Pike was to undertake the exploration to 
the source of the Mississippi, at the same time collecting all pos- 
sible information of its main tributaries. He was also to attempt 
the additional task of Indian negotiation, with a view to learn 
more about the fur trade, to acquire suitable cessions for govern- 
ment forts and factories, and to make peace between the various 
Indian tribes. As a necessary corollary to his work as explorer 
and negotiator^ Pike conceived it his duty to make a vigorous 
assertion of United States sovereignty over the trading establish- 
ments within our new acquisition, and his action made this the 
most important feature of his expedition.® 

Pike's tripartite mission, lasting from August 9, 1805, till April 
30, 1806, naturally suggests a comparison with Lewis and Clark's 
and with Dunbar's. It resembled the task of Dunbar, in that it 
followed as a direct result of the Louisiana Purchase, and was 
designed to add to our knowledge of a part of the new territory* 
In this it differed in concept from the Missouri expedition, which, 
as we have seen, was organized before the territory was acquired. 
It also differed from the latter in the fact that one bank of the 
Mississippi had, theoretically at least, been in our possession for a 
score of years, and thus the whole region should be much more 



5. The instructions are given in American StaU Papers, Misc^-^ I» 
942; Cones, Pike, U, 842-844. 

6. See opinion of Gen. A. W. Greely, quoted in Coucs, Pike, I» 
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familiar than the Missouri and its waters. That there was really 
little more current knowledge of the head waters of the former 
than of the latter was due to the fact that problems of other than 
a geographical nature had previously monopolized the attention 
of the American statesmen. Pike thus had the opportunity of 
rendering an important service to science. The most important 
fact, however, which separated this and Pike's subsequent expedi- 
tion from others of the period, was that they were not directly 
authorized by the President. Jefferson later accepted and made 
use of the results of Pike's labors, and his Secretary of War pub- 
licly expressed his approbation of the young explorer. Moreover, 
Congressional committees reported in his favor, even while they 
withheld the material rewards given to Lewis and Clark and their 
followers; yet Pike suflFered in contemporary private estimation 
because of his connection with Wilkinson, and has, in a measure, 
since suffered from the ignominy which overtook his principal. 

The geographical results of Pike's voyage are creditable, but 
not particularly brilliant. In point of natural talent, he seemed 
less favored than either Lewis or Clark, and as regards scientific 
equipment he bore no comparison to Dunbar or Hunter. Never- 
theless, he was energetic and measurably resourceful ; and by his 
energy and determination, aided by the knowledge derived from 
others, he succeeded in amassing material that really added to 
popular knowledge of the Upper Mississippi. Besides the stray 
observations scattered through the text, he summarized his geo- 
graphical work in a special treatise.*^ This embraced not merely 
an account of the river itself, and of its banks so far as traversed, 
but also some description of the principal tributaries, derived from 
Indians or British traders. With regard to the latter, Pike seems 
to have occupied a more favorable position than did Lewis and 
Clark, and his information is consequently more complete and 
accurate. This is particularly true with regard to the Fox- 
Wisconsin trading route from Michillimackinac to the Missis- 
sippi.® 

At the Des Moines Rapids, at Dubuque's lead mines, and at 
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Prairie du Chien, Pike found small settlements, but for the most 
part the savages and traders dominated its banks as completely as 
those of the Missouri. The falls of St. Anthony did not afford 
an adequate comparison with those of the Missouri, nor was Pike 
there in as favorable a season as Lewis and Clark experienced in 
the vicinity of the latter. Pike's excursions about the Mississippi 
headwaters were restricted to sledge journeys in the vicinity of 
Sandy, Leech, and Upper Red Cedar lakes. He wrongly thought 
Leech Lake to be the source of the Mississippi, but in so thinking 
he was but following the opinion of traders who had spent years 
in the vicinity. Pike did not pass beyond the valley of the Father 
of Waters, although he approached very near the sources of some 
streams flowing into the Red River, and gave some description of 
that important drainage system. Pike's geographical observations 
were not important, being entirely superseded after some two 
decades ; and such as they were, were rendered still less valuable 
by the imperfect instruments his hasty start forced him to take, 
the multifarious duties he was compelled to perform while on his 
journey, and the brief interval before his second journey during 
which to prepare his report. 

In his Indian negotiation. Pike fared as well as might be ex- 
pected. Part of the Indians with whom he had to deal had been 
living within United States territory for more than twenty years, 
although the British had retained posts among them till the past 
decade, and still dominated their fur trade. These Indiahs felt 
the greatest respect for certain individual American leaders, whose 
prowess they had reason to remember; but they distrusted the 
government at Washington, whose power they could but dimly 
comprehend and were utterlv unable to appreciate the significance 
of the territorial transfer across the river. Doubtless the British 
traders in the midst of them did little to enlighten their ignorance, 
even if they did not try to render it more dense. On the western 
bank of the Mississippi, where, under nominal Spanish sway, 
British trade likewise predominated, the fierce Sioux and treach- 
erous Chippewas also obtained their introduction to their new 
*'great father" at Washington, through his beardless representative 
with a handful of enlisted followers. If, under the circum- 
stances. Pike's mission did not leave any lasting impression upon 
the untutored or falsely-tutored savage mind, the fault lay not so 
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much in liis lack of willingness or of talent, as in his meagre re- 
sources and the failure of the Washington government to pave 
the way for him or to follow up adequately what he had initiated. 

Pike made his maiden effort in Indian diplomacy in addressing 
some Saux at the Des Moines Rapids upon the particular subject 
of a trading station.® They were unwilling or unable to designate 
a proper place for such an establishment, but they listened respect- 
fully to his remarks upon his mission and accepted his presents, 
including (sad to say) some whiskey, undistinguishable in quality 
from the trader's beverage whose prohibition he demanded. Pike 
found whiskey a most effective diplomatic ally, and honored his 
own rule by its breach rather than its observance. He early found 
that among the Indians the Americans had a reputation for vin- 
dictiveness, and he hoped by establishing a reputation for justice 
to change this into one of wholesome respect.^® Unfortunately he 
tempered his justice by a doubtful mercy that appealed only to the 
weaker side of the aborigine. 

At Prairie du Chien, Pike held a council with some Winne- 
bagoes, at which a Sioux chief also participated. The latter made 
a request for American medals. His first notable conference 
occurred with some Sioux at the mouth of the St. Peters (Minne- 
sota). To these new vassals Pike explained the recent territorial 
transfer,*^ and by diplomatic representations and presents, coupled 
with methods decidedly undiplomatic, he succeeded in gaining for 
a song ($200.00 in presents) some 100,000 acres of land, in the 
vicinity of the St. Croix River, to be used for a trading establish- 
ment. He also explained the liberal policy of the United States 
in trading with the natives, and urged them to further the desire 
of the President for peace among the Indians by burying the 
hatchet with the Chippewas. Inconsistent with his own action, 
he urged a drastic policy in breaking up the trade in whiskey, by 
urging his hearers to refuse to pay their debts to traders who 
continued the practice.*^ 

The response of the Sioux to Pike, while not cordial, was 
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fairly satisfactory. They ceded the lands asked for, although 
protesting against signing the treaty, but were doubtful with 
regard to peace with the Chippewas. However, they promised a 
safe conduct for Pike and any of their chiefs that he chose to 
bring down the river; but wished the United States to assist in 
chastising them, if they did not keep the peace. With this Pike 
was forced to be content and to pass on to try his diplomacy upon 
their immemorial foes. Pike had expected to reach Sandy Lake, 
the reputed source of the river, in time to return to St. Louis 
before winter, but he now learned that the source was in Leech 
Lake, some sixty miles further on, and determined to see this 
lake.** This determination involved an exceedingly difficult 
winter journey, not contemplated in his instructions. 

Sending minor presents to the Sioux up the St. Peters, the 
young explorer proceeded up the main stream, passing St. An- 
thony's Falls late in September, and in the course of the follow- 
ing month erected a stockade some no miles above, where he left 
a small party with the large boat. He remained in the vicinity 
about a month, constructing canoes which he afterwards was 
unable to use, and providing a supply of meat for the winter. 
In these tasks Pike worked his men hard, but he in no way spared 
himself. Menominee Indians gave him occasional bits of inform- 
ation concerning proposed hostilities between the Sioux and Chip- 
pewas, and their possible relations to his party. Finally, in the 
middle of December, the overturning of a canoe caused him to 
abandon the river route and to undertake an overland journey, 
dragging his provisions on sledges. The ypung lieutenant was 
forced to perform the duties of hunter, spy, guide, and command- 
ing officer, and often at night was too weary to make adequate 
notes of the day's march. In this fashion the small party pressed 
on to Lower Cedar Lake, where Pike was entertained at a North- 
West Company house, and a few days later reached a similar 
establishment on Sandy Lake. In the latter part of January he 
pressed on to Leech Lake, from which he also visited Cass Lake, 
near the Height of Land ; and at the former lake, on February i6, 
held his second important council with the Indians.** 

13. Coucs, Pike, I, 83, 240, 241. 

14. Cones, Pike, I, 88-169, passim, 
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In this conference, attended by the Chippewas in the vicinity 
of Leech Lake, Pike mentioned the plan of the President to open 
a pathway to the west and the resulting^ expedition of Lewis, of 
whose sojourn at the Mandans the preceding winter, they had 
doubtless heard. His own presence was due to the desire of the 
President to bring peace to his warring Red Children, and to per- 
suade them to visit his great war chief at St. Louis. He spoke 
of the promises of the Saux, Foxes, Winnebagoes, and Sioux to 
observe a mutual peace, and required his hearers also to bury the 
hatchet. He demanded the surrender of British flags and 
medals, and spoke of future measures to break up the trade in 
whiskey.*^ To this speech the Indians responded with becoming 
submission, but were evasive in making definite promises. The 
proposition to visit St. Louis aroused considerable opposition, and 
showed the Indians to be fertile in plausible pretexts. Finally 
Pike made a direct challenge of their courage, and this aroused 
the grudging assent of two of the younger chiefs. Most of the 
conferees appeared to welcome the prospect of peace, while they 
likewise accepted the change in sovereignty by delivering their 
British flags and medals. The conference ended. Pike began to 
retrace his steps. In the course of his journey his young Chip- 
pewas left him upon pretense of joining him later, but, of course, 
failed to do so. On March S, he arrived at his temporary post on 
the Mississippi, where he found the misconduct of the sergeant 
!n charge made his presence indispensable.^® 

While awaiting the opening of the river. Pike received a num- 
ber of visits from the Menominees, who had expected to find some 
Chippewas with him. Although disappointed, they promised to 
meet him later at the mouth of the St. Peters. Before he left the 
spot, Pike succeeded in holding a minor conference with the 
Menomonees, at which a Chippewa and Winnebago were present. 
Leaving his post on the 6th of April, he made the portage of St. 
Anthony's Falls a few days later, in much better snirits than 
during the previous fall, for his journey now promised to be fairly 
successful. At the mouth of the St. Peters he held a preliminary 
conference with the Sissetons and other Sioux, but owing to a 

15. Coues, Pike, I, l7l, 254. 

16. Coues, Pike, 1, 172-180. 
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poor interpreter was not very successful. Some of those present 
were recalcitrant about smoking the Chippewa pipe which he bore 
as a token of peace from those treacherous savages, and others 
threatened to break their agreement; so the hot-blooded young 
officer was obliged to threaten future punishment if their actions 
were not satisfactory. At Lake Pepin he refused to await a few 
hours beyond the agreed time to meet with some other Sioux, 
believing that this peremptory course was the only safe one to 
employ with the savages.*^ 

When he reached Prairie du Qiien, the young diplomat, in his 
conference of April 20, 1806, addressed himself to the difficult task 
of compelling the Winnebagoes to deliver up certain murderers of 
their tribe, and also certain British flags and medals. In their 
reply of the following day they stated that they would deliver one 
of the criminals up to him, or all of them later to General Wilkin- 
son at St. Louis, and also bring with them any British tokens. 
Pike took them at their word, but warned them not to deceive him. 
On the same day he held a conference with some Sioux, and re- 
ported the peaceful message of the Chippewas. The Sioux agreed 
to this peace, but doubted the faith of their enemies. They also 
appeared to be jealous of the fact that Lewis and Clark the pre- 
vious year had omitted them in distributing medals and flags. 
Pike assured them that he would provide them with these tokens. 
They were also perplexed with regard to the liquor traffic. This 
v/as forbidden on the western bank of the river, but openly per- 
mitted upon the eastern, where American sovereignty had been 
longest established. Pike assured them that for the future no 
liquor was to be sold upon either bank. Pike ended his career of 
Indian diplomacy by regretting, in company with a fellow officer, 
that his compassion prevented them from making an attack upon 
some towns of Saux and Foxes who were beginning to exhibit an 
ugly temper towards the Americans.^® 

The most obvious result to be expected from Pike's Indian 
policy was peace between the Chippewas and the Sioux; but 
neither he nor subsequent Indian agents, for many decades, were 
able to accomplish this desired resuh. Pike found that the Chip- 

17. Coues, Pike, I, 180-205, passim, 

18. Coues, Pike, I, 205-210. 
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pewas had a wholesome respect for the Americans, whom they 
styled "White Indians," but he distrusted them, and felt that they 
were in every way inferior to the Sioux. Of the latter he was 
able to give a much better account than Lewis and Qark did, and 
he seemed proud of this fact. In general, one gains the idea that 
the native shrewdness of Pike's conferees was more than a match 
for his straightforward demands or occasional indirect dealings; 
while his (to them) officious meddling served only to intensify the 
bitterness of intertribal warfare. He certainly made some impres- 
sion, but it was followed by no effective governmental action. 

In his task of asserting American sovereignty over the British 
Irnding establishments that dotted the region in surprising num- 
bers, Pike was reasonably successful. Soon after leaving St. 
Louis he began to meet evidences of British trading influence, and 
with the increase of these he naturally began to emphasize that 
feature of his mission. The results of the policy of some of the 
traders appear also in the journals of Lewis and Clark, and show 
how widespread were their operations. With a few unimportant 
exceptions, they showed Pike every courtesy and made possible 
the measure of success he achieved. 

Some distance below the Minnesota, Pike fell in with the 
trader, Murdock Cameron, "a Scotchman by birth and an English- 
man by prejudice," whose unscrupulous use of the deadly "fire- 
water," complained of by Lewis and Clark, led Pike later to prefer 
serious charges against him. Yet he made some use of him in 
distributing medals to the Indians, while he himself accepted some 
trifling presents from his partner. The subject of the liquor traffic 
was a different one for the young officer, as he was not consistent 
with his principles. He did succeed in getting a promise from one 
trader to abandon the practice, but others persisted, in open 
defiance of his attempted regulation, or demanded with ill-con- 
cealed insolence a written order to abandon it.** 

One of the traders, whose clerk had aroused Pike's suspicion, 
was Colonel Robert Dickson. When Pike arrived at the point on 
the Mississippi where he erected his stockade, from Indian ac- 
counts he formed the opinion that Dickson was spreading false 
hopes among the natives concerning the objects and resources of 

19. Coues, Pike, I, 88, 204, 243, 262. 
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his expedition. The explorer believed that Dickson did this in 
order later to arouse their prejudices against him, should he fail 
to realize their expectations. A few days later Pike met Dickson, 
and was led to correct his opinion of the latter, whom he found 
not only a man of splendid traits, but likewise willing to furnish 
substantial help and valuable information.^ 

Above the Falls of St. Anthony, it is difficult to see how Pike, 
without this aid from the British traders, would have been able to 
accomplish anything worth while. It was the number of these 
traders and of their establishments upon the lakes of Northern 
Minnesota, coupled with the cordial reception and hearty aid of 
Dickson and his associates, that enabled Pike to move any dis- 
tance at all from his stockade, or to gain the very faint idea he 
possessed of the lakes that fed the mighty Father of Waters. Pike 
may justly have felt his anger rise at the sight of the British flag 
waving from the North-West establishment at Lower Red Cedar 
Lake, and he may not have felt much better when informed that 
the flag belonged to the Indians ; but it was the director of this 
establishment that received him and his followers after a most 
fatiguing march through the midwinter snow, assisted him in con- 
structing sleds for the remainder of the >oumey, and aided his 
explorations of the surrounding region. A few days later he 
arrived at the Leech Lake establishment late at night, and found 
the gate was barred; but once making himself known, he was 
welcome with more than ordinary cordiality. Pike, who had pre- 
ceded his men, was so impressed by the sincerity of his reception 
that he raised no objections to the reception of his companions by 
a display of the British flag.^^ 

Sitting by the fireside of the Leech Lake house, reading and 
nursing his swollen feet while awaiting the approach of his 
equally miserable companions, Pike must have appeared more in 
the guise of a recipient, rather than a bestower of favors ; but he 
never forgot the dignity of his mission. On the 6th of February 
he addressed to his host, Hugh McGillis, a letter^ explaining the 
position of his government toward foreign companies. The right, 

20. Coues, Pikey 1, 119. 

21. Cones, Pike, I, 133-152, passim, 

22. Cones, Pike, I, 247-250. 
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under the Jay treaty, to trade with Indians did not exempt the 
traders from duties, licenses, or the laws for the regulation of the 
trade. The circle of British posts along Lake Superior, the Mis- 
sissippi, the Red River, and extending far into the interior of 
Louisiana, was a menace to the interests of American traders, for 
the latter had to pay duties upon the goods they used in the trade. 
It was doubtful, therefore, if this new territory, acquired since 
the treaty of 1794, would continue open freely to the British 
traders. In addition, he complained of such reprehensible prac- 
tices as furnishing British flags, medals, and whiskey to the 
Indians ; and expressed the fear that in time of war the company's 
establishments would afford convenient places for the distribution 
of arms to be used against the United States. 

Although these facts, in Pike's opinion, justified the confisca- 
tion of all the North-West Company's property within the limits 
of the United States, such a course was hardly worthy of himself 
or of his government, for the British traders probably intended no 
disrespect in continuing the policy, to which they had become ac- 
customed through Spanish and American neglect. However, in 
view of the importance of the trade, as shown by his own personal 
observation, he would demand the following changes for the 
future. First, that an annual statement of the probable amount 
of goods to be introduced through the various factories be made 
out in time to enter these goods at the Michillimackinac custom 
house. Second, that at no time should a British flag be displayed 
within the limits of the United States — ^the American flag should 
be employed, if any were necessar}'. Third, that the British should 
present no flag or medal to the Indians, nor enter into any political 
relations with them; but they should refer all such questions to 
the American authorities. Fourth, for all other points involved 
in the trade, including the sale of liquors, they should observe the 
laws of the United States upon the subject. 

These demands of Pike were certainly in harmony with 
national interests and honor, and although the condition of Pike 
and his party hardly permitted them to make their demands with 
due dignity, the British traders evidently looked beyond the 
meagre expedition and its impetuous leader, to the wider move- 
ment for which they stood. The reply of McGillis, dated Feb- 
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ruary 15, 1806,*' is certainly not lacking in respect, either for Pike 
or the government he represented. He diplomatically began by 
expressing his appreciation of Pike's moderation. With reference 
to the payment of duties upon goods used in the trade, he sug- 
gested that for this year, when the goods were already distributed 
among the factories, a mere statement of their value, based upon 
the personal honor of the traders, should be taken, instead of a 
formal entry at Michillimackinac. The British traders, as a 
whole, he declared, rejoiced at the prospect of at length receiving 
adequate protection, and v/oiild willingly contribute their share 
(in the form of duties) toward this expense. He disclaimed any 
military purpose in the erection of stockades, which were designed 
merely for their own defense against the Indians, and which 
would in no sense serve as forts. Five days before McGillis deliv- 
ered his reply, the American standard replaced the British flag. 

Later, upon Pike's arrival at the Mississippi, he very properly 
refused to permit one of Dickson's agents to introduce among the 
Menomonees certain goods upon which no duties had been paid. 
These goods came into competition with dutiable American goods, 
and thus worked an injustice to the American trade. Despite this 
refusal, the agent brought a Chippewa chief to hold conferences 
with the American explorer, and his principal showed him every 
attention in his power.^* It is true that British traders were 
present in every important conference with the Indians, but appar- 
ently Pike, even in their presence, did not spare his criticism of 
some of their methods. What impression this compliance had 
upon the savage minds it is impossible to say, but it certainly 
smoothed the way for the young explorer to make a good impres- 
sion. Pike, himself, could establish no definite charge of under- 
hand dealing with the Indians against the orincipal traders, while 
he acknowledged the material assistance they afforded him. 

In his letters of April 18 and July 2,^*^ Pike gave Wilkinson his 
own estimate of the importance of his journey. He had pene- 
trated (as he mistakenly thought) to the source of the Mississippi, 
and had explored the region bordering upon that river and the 
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Red River of the North. For British sovereignty, he had substi- 
tuted that of the United States. He had established peace be- 
tween the Sioux and the Chippewas ; and had prepared an Indian 
report, differing in its characterization of the Sioux from Lewis 
and Clark's, but, in his estimation, better founded upon personal 
observation, backed by the testimony of those who had dwelt 
among them. He had composed a geographical report, vitiated to 
a certain extent, it is true, by poor instruments and a lack of time 
to arrange notes, but rendered as accurate as personal inspection 
and contemporary information could make it. In addition, he 
urged the importance of an early settlement of the northern 
boundary upon the basis of a due west line from the Lake of the 
Woods, in order to forestall a possible British claim to two-fifths 
of Louisiana. The catalogue of services rendered by the young 
explorer was a fairly long one, and as already pointed out, its 
importance was somewhat exaggerated ; yet it is a list of which he 
might well feel proud. Apparently it impressed his General with 
the possibility of using him to advantage upon a more extensive 
field of operations. 
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CHAPTER XL 

WILKINSON, PIKE, AND THE SOUTHWEST. 

It was on the last day of April, 1806, that Lieutenant Pike 
arrived at St. Louis, and thus completed his important journey up 
the Mississippi. During the following weeks he began the prep- 
aration of his various reports, and this task was hastened by 
receiving from Wilkinson a proposal for a more serious undertak- 
ing — Si tour to the far South- West. This would involve visits to 
unknown and possibly more treacherous Indians than those of the 
Upper Mississippi : long journeys through inhospitable deserts and 
uncertain mountains; and possibly hostile collisions, upon a dis- 
puted frontier, with a jealous, vigilant and resourceful neighbor. 
The last qualification is well attested by the fact that Captain- 
General Salcedo, at Chihuahua, knew of Wilkinson's plan, before 
the expedition left St. Louis.^ Pike, ambitious for the laurels of 
exploration, if not those of the battlefield, and confident in his 
own well-tried powers, eagerly accepted the proffered mission, 
and began preparations for his departure. 

The inside history of the life of General James Wilkinson dur- 
ing the year 1806, if known in its entirety, would form a chapter 
surpassing in interest the most lurid passages in the careers of 
Benedict Arnold, Aaron Burr, or other similar worthies. Not 
one of the least of the enigmas of his career during this period is 
that presented by Pike's second journey. ' We have already noted 
that Wilkinson had written to the Secretary of War in August, 
1805, regarding the expeditions then being pursued under Peter 
and Pike.^ In view of a later communication from Dearborn to 
Pike we may take it for granted that these expeditions were in the 
interim, tacitly, if not openly approved— certainly they were later. 
Yet after the explorer's death, the General apparently lost favor 
with his v,rhilom supporters. Jefferson and Dearborn, for on No- 

1. Sec page 72. 

2. See page 92. 
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vember 6, 1818, the latter wrote the former^ that "Pike's expedi- 
tion was planned and directed entirely by General Wilkinson 
* * * and no expedition was sent up the Arkansas under your 
direction." 

Some of the Osage chiefs visited by Peter and Chouteau had 
been prevailed upon to go to Washington, and had returned to 
St. Louis on their way to their native habitat. For some reason 
Lieutenant Peter does not appear prominently upon the scene, so 
what could be more natural than to entrust the task of their 
further return to the young officer who had acquitted himself so 
creditably upon the Upper Mississippi. So far everything ap- 
pears reasonably straightforward and open, and Wilkinson's pub- 
lished instructions to Pike, although unauthorized by Washington 
authorities, for the most part do not run counter to this impression. 

The first instructions were issued June 24, 1806,* and directed 
Pike, as his opening task, to escort the returning Indians to the 
Osage River. Having accomplished this, what was more fitting 
than to bid the man who had brought about peace between the 
Chippewas and the Sioux, to attempt the same with the Kansas 
and tlie Osages, and to extend his diplomatic mission to include 
conferences as well with the Comanches, some of whom he should 
try to persuade to visit Washington. It was likewise fitting that 
the author of a valuable geographical report upon the Upper Mis- 
sissippi should be requested to make similar observations uoon 
the country watered by the Arkansas and Red Rivers. If his 
geographical survey should in a measure become a militar}' recon- 
naissance of the important Spanish and Indian positions within 
striking distance of the United States, this object would not be 
very reprehensible, especially when accompanied by the injunc- 
tion, when near the New Mexican frontier, to keep clear of 
Spanish parties, and to avoid giving any offense. 

Nothing in the above instructions would lead one unfamiliar 
with Wilkinsonian duplicity to suspect the young explorer or his 
principal; nor, in later instructions,^ when Wilkinson told Pike 



3. S^e Jefferson Papers y Scr. 2, Vol. 29, No. 90. 

4. Pike, Account of Expeditions, etc,,, 107-109; Coues, Pike. II, 
562-565. 
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that Dr. J. H. Robinson would join the expedition as a volunteer, 
and would render medical services in return for such accommoda- 
tions as the party afforded, would this mere statement suggest 
underhand dealings. That Wilkinson should take this occasion 
to bid Pike arrest all unlicensed traders found among the Indians, 
was only in keeping with the law he was bound to enforce. That 
he should later warn him to break up the plan of a certain com- 
pany to resort to the Pawnees and Comanches, and through these 
Indians to open up a clandestine trade with Santa Fe, might seem 
evidence of his desire to remain on peaceful terms with the Span- 
iards.^ Up to this point, then, the course of Wilkinson seems a 
frank and open attempt to advance, even if without direct orders 
from the President, the latter's plan to explore the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Although Wilkinson succeeded as well as usual in covering up 
his crooked aims, his young subordinate did not, in this particular, 
give him material aid. We have seen that as early as September, 
1805, Pike was ready to take part in some service, not stated, but 
which may have been explorations in the South- West.'' When 
apologizing for the incomplete condition of his Mississippi jour- 
nal, he urged in excuse® that he had scarcely returned from the 
north before his new journey was proposed to him. Pike reached 
St. Louis April 30; his first formal instructions were not issued 
until June 24. The interval may have been employed in personal 
discussion of matters not formally incorporated in the written 
directions. At least it is certain that Spanish spies had an inkling 

6. A less charitable assumption wonld be that Wilkinson aimed at 
self appropriation, either direct or indirect, of the profits of this trade. 
In the printed instructions, the name of the trading company is left 
blank. Dr. Coues {Pike, II, 574) believed that the leading spirit in this 
company was the Indian trader, Manuel de Lisa, but he did not state 
his reason for this belief. A comparison of Wilkinson's letter with the 
Biddle edition of Lewis and Clark (Coues edition III, 1210, 1230), would 
lead one to infer that this was the scheme of Captain Robert McClellan, 
did not that officer bear a letter from Wilkinson to the Indians. The 
Captain was connected with the Baltimore firm; Wilkinson came orig- 
inaUy from Maryland. It would thus be easy to suggest a reason why 
the latter should oppose Lisa's plan. Cf. Chittenden, History of the 
American Fur Trade, I, 126. 

7. See page 92. 

8. Coues, Pike, I, 273. 
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of Wilkinson's extensive, but supposedly secret plan, and had 
communicated it to Captain-General Salcedo before the Malgares 
expedition left New Mexico in the middle of June, and that the 
receipt of this information gave an additional motive to the latter 
expedition. So it is reasonable to suppose that Pike and Wilkin- 
son had a secret understanding upon points not mentioned in the 
formal instructions, and that this understanding became known to 
Spaish spies. It was probably this secret mission that later 
aroused so greatly the suspicions of the Spaniards when Pike 
r.ttempted to explain his presence on the Rio Grande, and caused 
them to suspect even Wilkinson's astronomical directions.® 

Pike had been but a week from St. Louis when, from La 
Charette, he directed to Wilkinson a letter^^ which revealed more 
of the tnie purpose of his mission than the General probably de- 
sired. In part Pike wrote : 

" With respect to the Tetans (Comanches), the Greneral may rest 
assured, I shaU use every precaution previous to trusting' them; but as 
to the mode of conduct to be pursued towards the Spaniards, I feel more 
at a loss, as my instructions lead me into the country of the Tetans, 
part of which is no doubt claimed by Spain, although the boundaries 
between lyouisiana and New Mexico, have never yet been defined, in con- 
sequence of which, should I encounter a party from the villages, near 
Santa F^, I have thought it would be a f^ood policy to give them to 
understand that we were about to join our troops near Natchitoches, 
but had been uncertain about the headwaters of the rivers over which 
we passed; but that now, if the commandant approved of it, we would 
pay him a visit of politeness, either by deputation or the whole party, 
but if he refused, signify our intention of pursuing our direct route to 
the post below; but if not I flatter myself, secure us an unmolested 
retreat to the Natchitoches. But if the Spanish jealousy and the insti- 
gation of domestic traitorsU should induce them to make us prisoners 
of war, (in time of peace) I trust to the magnanimity of our country 
for our liberation and a due reward to their opposers, for the insult and 
indignity offered their national honor." 

It is somewhat difficult to say just what Pike meant by every 
sentence of the above extract, but the general meaning is plain 
enough. Pikers objective point was Santa Fe, and by direct or 

9. See Chapter XIV. Coues, Fike, II, 412. 

10. Pike, Account of Expedition, etc, App, to Ft,, II, 49; Coues, 
Hke, II, 570, 571, Note 6. 

11. By "domestic traitors '* Pike probably refers to the double deal- 
ing fur traders of St. Louis and vicinity. 
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indirect means he was determined to reach it and trust his gov- 
ernment to save him from any unpleasant results. He would not 
have thus written so quickly and so boldly to Wilkinson, if the 
latter had not given this as the main task of his difficult journey. 

Another link in the chain of evidence in favor of the Santa Fe 
destination is afforded by the presence in the party of Dr. John H. 
Robinson, the volunteer recommended by Wilkinson. In after 
life Robinson was an inveterate enemy of Spain, and enjoyed an 
influential reputation as a filibuster upon the Florida and Texas 
frontiers. His connection with Pike forms his opening appear- 
ance. He bore papers establishing the claim of William Mor- 
rision, of Kaskaskia, Illinois, against a certain Baptiste Lalande, 
an absconding employe. Pike explains at length the details of 
the case, but admits that Robinson's demands "were in some de- 
gree spurious in his hands," and were utilized as a "pretext for 
Robinson to visit Santa Fe." "Our views," Pike continues, "were 
to gain a knowledge of the country, the prospect of trade, force, 
etc." — in short, to spy out the land; "while at the same time our 
treaties with Spain guaranteed to him, as a citizen of the United 
States, the right of seeking the recovery of all just debts or 
demands before the legal and authorized tribunals of the coun- 
try."^^ The claim was in itself just enough, but the time and 
circumstances of its employment show that it was to serve as a 
second string to Wilkinson's bow of intriguing exploration. 

Enough has been said to prove that the main purpose of Pike's 
expedition was to make a military reconnaisance of New Mexico. 
Although such a movement implied a course of deception contrary 
to private morality, it by no means equalled the underhand system 
of espionage that Spanish authorities then employed at Natchi- 
toches, New Orleans, St. Louis, and even at Washington. If the 
motive that inspired this double dealing was honorable and dic- 
tated by national policy, it would in a measure justify those who 
employed it against their culpable rivals. The question of motive 
then is the next important one to examine. 

As far back as the days of Philip Nolan, Wilkinson had cast 
longing eyes toward the provinces of Mexico. In June and in 
September, 1805, Wilkinson held long interviews with Aaron 
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Rurr,*^ and by the latter was thought to be firmly resolved to take 
part in his Mexican filibustering scheme. In view of this fact, his 
letter of November 26, 1805, to the Secretary of War** is inter- 
esting. He spoke of the prospect of war with Spain, of conditions 
of defense in New Orleans and vicinity, favored the mounting of 
all our troops employed west of the Mississippi, and added : 

** If an3rthing' should be done from this quarter direct (i. e. from St. 
lK>uis), and I might be indulged to recommend my officers, to plan A 
lead the expedition, if I do not reduce Mexico at least in one campaign, 
I will forfeit my head." 

On the 27th of the next January, Senator Adair, of Kentucky, 
wrote Wilkinson*' a letter in which occurs the significant question : 
'Tray, how far is it, and what kind of a way from St. Louis to 
Santa Fe, and from thence to Mexico?" The reply of Wilkin- 
son,*® to a man whom he then trusted, was equally significant and 
explicit : 

" Do you know that I have reserved these places for my own trium- 
phal entry, that I have been reconnoitering and exploring the route for 
sixteen years; that I not only know the way, but all the difficulties and 
how to surmount them? I wish we could get leave, Mexico would soon 
be ours." 

Aside from customary exaggeration, this reply well illustrated 
the plan and purpose that the General had in view. Pike's expe- 
dition was but another of his '*reconnoitering and exploring" at- 
tempts in the direction of Mexico, and one destined to prove unus- 
ually successful. In further confirmation of this opinion, it is 
well to note the affidavit of Judge Timothy Kibby, as printed in 
the Mississippi/Z^raW, September 15, 1807:^''^ 

••The affidavit sets forth— 

•* •That in confidential conversation the General (Wilkinson) speak- 
ing of Pike's Expedition, upon inquiry, replied, smiling, that it was of 
a secret nature and that Lieutenant Pike himself was not apprised of 
the ultimate object of the expedition, but that his destination was Santa 
F^, treating with the Indians as he advanced. 

•* •He (Wilkinson) intimated that Lieutenant Pike had been des- 
patched by his orders, that the plan was his own, not emanating from 
the Government, but assented to ' ''. 

13. McCaleb, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy^ 26, 27, 34. 

14. Coues, Pike, II, 564, note. 

15. Wilkinson, Memoirs, II, Ap., LXXVII. 

16. McCaleb, Aaron Burr Conspiracy, 128. 

17. Coues, Pike, I, LVI. 
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The above extracts seem sufficiently definite to justify the 
assertion that Pike's expeditions, both of which were undertaken 
without express orders from the President, formed a part of 
Wilkinson' s own private schemes. The question naturally arises : 
What end were they designed to serve? Wilkinson's interviews 
with Burr, supplemented by such portions of his private corre- 
spondence as are available.^^ seem to establish the supposition that 
Pike's south-western expedition was designed to obtain informa- 
tion for the use of those arch conspirators in their invasion of 
Mexico. Wilkinson's conduct during this fateful summer seems 
to support this view. On the 6th of May, 1806, the Secretary of 
War forwarded definite orders bidding him to repair without 
delay to the territory of Orleans, and there repel any invasion of 
*'the territory of the United States east of the River Sabine or 
north or west of the bounds of what has been called West Flor- 
ida."** These orders reached Wilkinson by the middle of June, 
for on the 17th he wrote to a correspondent : "I shall obey the 
military mandate, for there I look for fame and honor."^ His 
obedience was not prompt, however, for he delayed his departure 
some two months, possibly for the purpose, as a recent writer 
suggests,^* of allowing Burr to develop his filibustering scheme. 
An additional reason for his delay may be found in the fact that 
he wished to see Pike safely started upon his journey, and be 
assured of a reasonable prospect of his success. In view of his 
own instnictions to repair to Orleans territory, his word to Pike*^ 
to report at Natchitoches, upon the completion of his reconnai- 
sance, acquires a double meaning. 

Wilkinson did not issue Pike's official instructions till June 24, 
several days after receiving his own urgent orders to leave St. 
Louis at once. Sickness among the Osages whom Pike was to 
escort detained that officer till the next month. On July 12 Wil- 
kinson issued additional instructions, urging an immediate depar- 



18. Consult McCaleb, The Aaron Burr Conspiracy,, for a fuU discus- 
sion of the relations of Burr with Wilkinson. The writer errs however, 
in implying (pages 28, 34) that Pike was employed in the Southwest in 
1805, while Burr was holding his two conferences with Wilkinson. 

19. Wilkinson, Memoirs, II, App,, XC. 

20. McCaleb, 122. 

21. Ibid, 

22. Coues, Pike, II, 575. 
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ture. Wilkinson himself remained in St. Louis for some weeks 
after his subordinate left. The final word that he received from 
the latter, before leaving for the South, was probably the letter of 
July 26,*^ written near the mouth of the Osage. In this Pike 
stated that there was a very low stage of water in the Osage, and 
that his party had poor prospect of ascending the river more than 
sixty miles. Wilkinson may then have concluded that Pike could 
not complete his reconnaisance in time for effective use, if at all, 
and accordingly he may have determined to obey the neglected 
orders from Washington. His delay allowed the Spaniards to 
preoccupy, during July and August, the disputed strip of territory 
east of the Sabine. It likewise caused Jefferson later to review 
his conduct in a cabinet meeting, but resulted in no action.^* 

It was high time, therefore, for him to attend to his own post- 
poned duties, but he gave his faithful subordinate final instruc- 
tions^*^ concerning his relations with Indians and traders. He 
coupled these with a more explicit warning to be circumspect and 
discreet, while in the vicinity of Spanish settlements, "as you 
will be held responsible for consequences.'*^^ The General then 
continued : 

" By the return of the bearer you may open your correspondence 
with the Secretary of War, [General Dearborn]; but I would caution 
you against anticipating a step before you, for fear of deceptions and 
disappointments. To me, you may and must, write full and freely, not 
only griving a minute detail of everything" past, worthy of note, but 
also of your prospects and the conduct of the Indians. If you discover 
that any tricks have been played from St. Louis, you will give them to 
me with names, and must not fail to give particulars to the Secretary of 
War, with names, to warn him against improper confidence and decep- 
tion. Inclose your dispatch for me to Colonel [T] Hunt and it will 
foUow me by a party which I have [left] for the purpose. It is interest- 
ing to you to reach Natchitoches in season to be at the seat of govern- 
ment pending the session of Congress; yet you must not sacrifice any 
essential object to this point. Should fortune favor you on your 
present excursion, your importance to our country will, I think, make 
your future life comfortable." 

23. Coues, Pike, II, 573. 

24. Adams, History of the United States, ni, 279, 280. 

25. Coues, Pike, n, 573-576. 

26. This warning would imply that Wilkinson had become doubtful 
about hostilities arising- with Spain in proper season for his plans and 
was determined not to allow his subordinate, by rash actions, to involve 
him in any responsibility for a border warfare. The suggestion arises 
that by this time he had determined to abandon his complot with Burr. 
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The above is significant because of a number of expressions 
that are suggestive but not clearly explicable. What was the 
"step" which Pike was cautioned not to "anticipate?" What were 
the "prospects" that he was to report "in minute detail" to the 
General, but not to the Secretary? Were the "tricks played from 
St. Louis" the reports by Spanish spies of Pike's real mission; 
and if these reports reached Washington, would it per- 
chance be awkward for Wilkinson to have the Secretary of War 
believe them ? Was his suggestion to attempt to be in Washing- 
ton during the next session of Congress simply a piece of worldly 
advice to cultivate governmental influence, and possibly supplant 
Lewis and Ciark in public favor, or did it have in view the neces- 
sity of counteracting ugly suspicions? What were the "essen- 
tial objects" that must not be sacrificed to gain this point? By his 
parting suggestion, did Wilkinson still hope for a successful issue 
to Pike's mission, or was he merely stimulating him to do his best, 
despite apparently overwhelming obstacles? The career of James 
Wilkinson will justify all sorts of suspicious questions about what 
are apparently the most frank and simple statements. We may, 
with the utmost assurance, draw the conclusion that Wilkinson 
had a personal motive in sending Pike to the westward, and that 
his motive arose from his complot with Aaron Burr. A more 
interesting point to determine is whether Pike knew of this motive 
of his chief. 

At the very outset we may assume that Pike knew he was to 
act as a spy upon Spanish territory. His own letters reveal this 
only too plainly. From a national point of view he would be 
justified in assuming this rol^, and his own words do not show that 
he cherished any other idea of his main purpose. Later, in the 
preface to his book,^ he indignantly repelled the insinuation that 
his expedition was undertaken to further any sinister end of 
Wilkinson's, or that it had any connection with Burr's conspiracy. 
One who is familiar with Wilkinson's duplicity is only too ready 
to believe that the young officer protests too much. When, in the 
course of his Mexican tour. Pike learned of the exaggerated 
rumors, published in the Mexican Gaceta, of Burr's conspiracy 
and of the suspicions aroused against Wilkinson, he may, for the 

27. Pike, Account , etc^ Introduction (5). 
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first time have realized what sort of a construction the Spanish 
authorities placed upon his own expedition.^® That the Spaniards 
were not the only ones so to interpret Pike's movements is shown 
in a book of travels^ published contemporaneously with his own ; 
and by certain remarks in Congress which drew from him the fol- 
lowing rejoinder, dated February 22. 1808, and directed to Secre- 
tary Dearborn:^ 

" The Honorable John Rowan of the House of Representatives from 
Kentucky has this day made some observations before that Honorable 
body from which a tacit inference might be drawn that my late tour to 
the Westward was founded upon views entirely unknown to the govern- 
ment; and connected with the nefarious plans of Aaron Burr and his 
associates. Had those insinuations arisen in any other quarter I should 
have conceived that my early choice of the military life, the many 
arduous and confidential duties I have performed, with the perfect 
knowledge which the Crovernment must have of my military and polit- 
ical Character; would have been sufficient justification for me to have 
passed over them in silence; but coming from so respectable a source, I 
feel it a duty to myself; my family; and my profession; to request of 
you a testimonial which may shut the mouth of Calumny— and strike 
dumb the voice of slander.*' 

In answer to this request for a testimonial to be used upon 
members of Congress or to be given to the public, as the young 
Captain (for such Pike had become on his second journey) might 
determine. Dearborn two days later replied :^* 

** I with pleasure observe that although the two exploring expedi- 
tions you have performed were not previously ordered by the President 
of the United States, there were frequent communications on the sub- 
ject of each between General Wilkinson and this Department of which 
the President of the United States was acquainted from time to time, 
and it will be no more than what justice requires to say that your con- 
duct in each of these expeditions met the approbation of the President; 
— ^and you may rest assured that your services are held in high estima- 
tion by the President of the United States; and if opinion of my own 
can afford you any satisfaction, I can very frankly declare that I con- 
sider the public very much indebted to you for the enterprising and 
judicious manner in which you have performed them." 

This communication officially exculpated Pike, but in no sense 

28. Coues, /Vife<?, n, 500, 652, 836. 

29. Christian Schultz, Jr., Travels on Inland Voyage ^ etc», II, 154. 
N. Y., 1810. 

30. Coues, Pikey I, LVI. 

31. Cones, Pike, I, LtVll, 
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cleafcd Wilkinson, whose shady reputation so seriously compro- 
mised that of his subordinate and of every one else who ever had 
intimate dealings with him. However, a careful perusal of Pike's 
writings in connection with other available data^ can hardly fail 
to establish the opinion that he was guilty of nothing more than a 
sincere friendship for the man who had given him his opportunity 
for advancement ; that he was the unwitting agent of the latter in 
a certain filibustering scheme, which, because of Wilkinson's offi- 
cial station, involved a serious demeanor, if it did not border upon 
actual treason ; and that in pursuit of this scheme he assumed a 
policy of deception, reprehensible from the standpoint of personal 
morality and international courtesy, but justifiable in view of the 
equivocal dealings of contemporary Spanish colonial authorities. 
Pike's course throughout, with this one exception, was heroic, and 
judged by the times and circumstances, sincerely patriotic. His 
subsequent career would belie any other interpretation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OPENING THE SANTA P^ TRAIL. 

In the region upon which Pike was about to enter he had been 
preceded by scattered Spanish and French explorers, and more 
immediately by representative fellow-countrymen, whose careers 
illustrated the fact that the westward movement did not await the 
ambitions of generals or of presidents. The departure of these 
men from the country of their birth, or adoption, was noted 
only in the books of some obscure fur-trader, and in a few in- 
stances only have their names even been recorded by the special 
historian ; but they were objects of unwelcome solicitude in their 
new country, and in a wholly unconscious measure they doubtless 
added to the feeling of bitterness with which the authorities of the 
Internal Provinces regarded Pike. 

In July, 1805, Captain-General Salcedo learned from the gov- 
ernor of New Me^ico^ that the Cuampa Indians (Comanches?) 
had brought to Santa Fe two Frenchmen and an American, whom 
they had found near the River Chato (Platte?). According to 
Salcedo's summary, all three reported themselves to be the em- 
ployees of a certain Lauselle (Loisel or Louiselle) who had 
erected a fort called "de la Cuesta Azul'' (literally "of the Blue 
Mount"), among the tribes on the Missouri,* and who had sent 
them to trap beaver. They had been captured by the Cayguas 
(Kiowas), and by them turned over to the Cuampas (Co- 
manches?), who in turn had brought them into New Mexico. 
Salcedo advised the governor to detain them, and give them some- 
thing to do. At the same time he should make peace with the 
Indians, and endeavor to keep them from trading with these 
American and French trappers. 

We are not told the names of these involuntary additions to 



1. Salcedo to Crov. of N. Mex., July 19, 1805. New Mexico Archives. 

2. The fort was situated upon Cedar Island, in the Missouri, below 
White River, Presho County, S. D., and was occupied by LK>uiseUe and 
party as early as the winter of 1803-04. (Thwaites, Oriz* Jour,, Lewis 
and Clark, I. 160). 
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the New Mexican population, but from the similarity of the 
Indians involved, we may hazard the surmise that the American 
was James Pursley. Pike is our authority for the details of Purs- 
ley's journey before reaching Santa Fe.* This pioneer was bom 
in Bardstown, Kentucky, but left his native town in 1799. In 
1802 he left St. Louis for a year's hunt on the Osage. While 
returning to St. Louis, after a variety of adventures and misfor- 
tunes, Pursley met a trader (probably Louiselle), bound tip the 
Missouri, and embarked with him. With some companions 
(nationality not stated, but very likely French), Pursley *s em- 
ployer sent him, with a small stock of merchandise, to trade among 
the Kiowas and Padoucas (Comanches). In the spring of 1805 
these Indians were driven by the Sioux to the mountains in which 
the Platte and Arkansas rise, and here Pursley claimed to have 
discovered gold. Knowing that they were near New Mexico, the 
Indians, in June, sent Pursley and his companions to Santa Fe to 
learn if the Spaniards would trade with them. Governor Allen- 
caster's reply was favorable, but Pursley preferred to remain 
among the Spaniards, rather than return to the savages. Here 
he was when Pike visited Santa Fe, making money at the car- 
penter's trade, but restive under the conditions imposed upon him 
and longing for the country with which he was forbidden to com- 
municate ; and here he apparently remained for nineteen years.* 

On the 9th of September, 1805, there presented themselves 
before Salcedo, in Chihuahua, two Frenchmen from Illinois, 
named Juan Bautista (Jean Baptiste) Lalande and Lorenzo 
Durocher.*^ These individuals had been sent forward to His Ex- 
cellency by the same governor, in order that he might pass upon 
their petitions to become citizens of New Mexico. After an 
examination which convinced him of the "integ^ty and sincerity" 
of their motives, he sent them back to Allencaster for final deter- 
mination, at the same time giving him discretion to act in applica- 
tions of this sort. We do not have Lalande's petition before us, 
but we wonder what arguments he used to convince Salcedo of his 



3. Coues, PikCy II, 756-758. 

4. Cf. Chittenden, Fur Trade, II, 493, note 1. 

5. Salcedo to Governor of N. Mex., Sept. 9, 1805. New Mexico 
Archives. 
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integrity ; for he was the man sent by William Morrison, of Kas- 
kaskia, in 1804, on a trading expedition to Santa Fe; and whose 
failure to account, either in person or by remittance, for the goods 
entrusted to him, constituted the basis of the claim which Pike 
later used, through Robinson, to obtain an entrance into that city.* 

I^lande passed up the Missouri and Platte, and sent forward 
Indian emissaries to Santa Fe. These returned with some mer- 
chants to conduct him to that town, where conditions of life ap- 
peared so attractive that he determined to remain. His former 
employer, Morrison, in the vain hope that Pike, in his explorations 
on the Red River, might fall in with some Spanish merchants with 
whom he could negotiate his claim on Lalande, empowered Pike 
to collect the debt. This fact afforded a very convenient pretext 
for visiting Santa Fe, and Robinson was selected as the agent to 
make use of it, when the occasion later presented itself. 

Lalande and his companion, Durocher, who, by the way, is 
never mentioned in the American accounts, were apparently well 
received by the New Mexican authorities, although they appear 
to have suffered a certain amount of espionage. Some months 
after their reception, Governor Allencaster registered a formal 
complaint against them.''^ It appears that they accompanied the 
unsuccessful expedition of Lucero and Vidal to the Pawnees.® In 
the course of their journey they drew some unfavorable compari- 
sons between the Spanish and the American Indian trade, and 
asserted that the Spaniards would never become successful rivals 
of the Americans, because they could not pay their trappers and 
interpreters enough. They themselves were dissatisfied with the 
meagre ten pesos a month which they earned in New Mexico, and 
contrasted it with the twentv-five dollars which they had formerly 
received from the Americans. The governor wrote that after the 
cordial reception given these two Frenchmen, such talk savored 
of base mgratitude. He believed that they desired to return to the 
United States, but that they and the two Frenchmen and Ameri- 
can brought in by the Cuampas (Comanches) should not be per- 
mitted to do so, because they now knew the province so well that 
they might be able to do great future damage. 

6. Coues, Pike, II, 500-502. 

7. Allencaster to Salcedo, Jan. 4, 1806. New Mexico Archives. 

8. See pages 65 and 66. 
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Lalande, then, apparently did not prosper because of his dis- 
honest change of nationality. When Robinson later appeared in 
Santa Fe and presented his claim, the Governor reported that La- 
lande possessed no property.® Lalande, when attempting to sound 
Pike, himself told the latter that he had been for three years a 
prisoner in the country, and could not get out.^^ It is likely that 
there was more truth than fiction in both statements. At best any 
one coming from the United States would be regarded with sus- 
picion, while there was hardly any limit to the barbarity of Spanish 
treatment toward those whom they received with hostile intent.** 
Accordingly, when later in 1806, these were joined by three more 
Frenchmen from Louisiana, or possibly by two Frenchmen and an 
American named Nicolas Cole, captured among the Pawnees, the 
ordinary living and traveling expenses of these semi-prisoners, 
even at the modest sum of two reales (25 cents) a day, threatened 
to become a serious burden, to say nothing of what it suggested 
of future unlawful irruptions.*^ Under these circumstances we 
may imagine with what feelings the officials upon the threatened 
border made ready to receive our young lieutenant, at the head of 
a small detail of the American army, engaged in some uncertain 
mission for its commander-in-chief, whom they knew as a former 
discredited and despised Spanish pensioner. 

On the afternoon of July 15, 1806, the South-Western Exne- 
dition of Pike began at Bellefontaine Landing, near St. Louis. 
The personnel of the expedition was composed of two lieutenants 
(Pike and James B. Williamson, son of the General), one surgeon 
(John H. Robinson, a volunteer), one sergeant (William Meek), 
two corporals, sixteen privates, and one interpreter, a total of 
twenty-three whites. They were accompanied by .fifty-one 
savages returning to their homes on the Osage and Republican 
rivers.*^ The details of Pike's journey need not detain us long. 



9. Coues, Pike, II, 624. 

10. Ibid, 601. 

11. Witness the treatment of Nolan's men; the imprisonment of 
McKnight and of others; and the confiscations suffered by Chouteau 
and De Mun. 

12. New Mexico Archives, Sept. 1; Oct. 8, 1806. The records do not 
make it certain whether one or two parties are meant. 

13. Coues, Pike, II, 358-360. 
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Manuel de Lisa, the fur-trader, attempted to detain the expedition 
by arresting: its interpreter for debt. From La Charette Pike, 
on July 22, directed his famous letter outlining his plan to reach 
Santa Fe. On the 28th, they reached the mouth of the Osage, up 
which they were to proceed, but of which they received report that 
the stage of water was discouragingly low.^** August 16 they 
passed the site where Pierre Chouteau had formerly erected Fort 
Carondelet, of which no vestige remained. Two days before Pike 
had sent to Wilkinson a report^^ that the Little Osages were on 
the warpath against the Kansas, and that the Grand Osages were 
beginning hostilities against the whites on the Arkansas. To 
Manuel de Lisa, Pike ascribed the responsibility for the action of 
the Little Osages, while he seemed to feel that the whole incident 
jihowed how little dependence could be placed upon Indian, and 
particularly Osage, friendship, despite the exertions of Chouteau 
the previous year. The event also made him more determined to 
carry out the General's warning against Lisa's trading venture, 
when, a few days later, he met three of his hunters without a pass- 
port.i« 

On August 19 the expedition was received at the Grand Osage 
village by White Hairs and his people. On the 21st the Americans 
held with representatives of the Great and Little Osages a con- 
ference, at which Pike presented medals and other trinkets, and 
made a request for horses and Indians to accompany him to the 
Pawnees and Kansas, and perhaps further on his proposed jour- 
ney. Pike found that the Indians were not very quick to respond, 
a fact which caused him again to suspect Lisa's underhand influ- 
ence ; nor, at first, could he get the regular government interpreter, 
despite Wilkinson's explicit orders, to agree to accompany him to 
the Pawnees. The Osage chiefs appeared to lack authority, owing 
to a schism in their people some twelve years before. This schism 
had been effected by Pierre Chouteau, because his rival, Lisa, had 
secured from the Spanish government the exclusive privilege of 
trading up the Osage River, after the Chouteau family had enjoyed 
it for a score of years. This schism had brought into being a new 
group on the Arkansas^, made up of the vounger, more lawless 

14. Coucs, Pike, II, 573. 

15. Coues, Pike, n, Sl^S^l, 

16. For details of the journey; Cf. Coues, Fike, II, 357-387. 
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elements. It was this group that had interfered with Jefferson's 
plan to explore the Arkansas and Red.*^ After chafing under 
these unfavorable conditions for more than a week, and returning 
once after starting, owing to the arrival of the trader, C. Chou- 
teau, Pike, with twenty-three whites and goodly Osage delega- 
tions, set out with his three Pawnees for the latter's country. 

Pike's journey over the plains of Kansas was of no particular 
interest. The leader's greatest care seemed to be to keep together 
his savage allies, whom he generally styled "a faithless set of pol- 
troons." On September 22, a Pawnee hunter doubtless caused 
Pike's heart to beat faster in thought pf the possibility of a border 
war, by telling him that a party of three hundred Spaniards, for 
some unknown reason had lately advanced as far as the Sabine. 
The same hunter also spoke of the hostilities between the 
Comanchcs. Pawnees, and Kansas, thus showing additional diffi- 
culties in the path of his Indian negotiations. Two days later 
they began to encounter numerous Pawnees, and on the following 
day struck the trail made by Malgares on its return, the grass 
being still beaten down in the pathway. On this same day they 
arrived near the Pawnee villages, where the leader with his white 
and Indian companions met with an elaborate reception, after 
which the main party, under Lieutenant Wilkinson, passed on 
above the village and encamped upon the Republican River. Pike 
devoted himself to a chief who gave him particulars concerning 
the recent visit of the Spaniards under Malgares.*® 

As a result of this visit Pike, at the time of his entrance into 
this village, found both Spanish and American flags flying in salu- 
tation. This was in itself a sign that a difficult negotiation was 
before him. On October 28 Pike held a council with a few of the 
Kansas and Osages, and forced these enemies to smoke the pipe 
of peace, although he was uncertain how permanent this friendship 
would prove. The Kansas also promised to send two of their 
tribe to accompany the party, either down the Arkansas or Red; 
but as usual they failed to come up to their agreement.*® 

17. Coues, Pike. II, 388, 392, 529, 530, 572-582. See also Chapter IV. 

18. Coues, Pike, II, 393-410. This village of the Pawnee Republi- 
cans — so-caUed — was on the Repablican River near the present Kansas- 
Nebraska boundary. 

IP. Coues, Pike, II, 414, 584, 585. 
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The grand council with the Pawnees occurred on September 
29. and afforded one incident indicative of Pike's determination 
and diplomacy. The Spanish flag was still flying in front of the 
tent where the council was being held. Among other demands, 
Pike stated that this Spanish flag should be given up and an 
American one run up in its place. At first no response was made 
to this rather audacious proposal, but Pike repeated it with greater 
insistence. Finally one of the old chiefs complied with his de- 
mand, to the great satisfaction of the Kansas and Osage present, 
but with the disfavor of all the Pawnees. Perceiving this, and 
apprehensive that his action might cause them some difficulty with 
the Spaniards, should the latter return, Pike gave back the Span- 
ish standard, upon condition that it should not again be displayed 
during the stay of the Americans. This apparently mollified the 
savages, although it did not make them any more willing to aid 
the American officer in his explorations.^*^ 

At this conference Pike distributed medals, presents and mer- 
chandise as a preliminary move to the requests that he made. He 
wished horses, an interpreter familiar with the Pawnee and 
Comanche dialects, and some volunteers to accompany the expedi- 
tion and then to visit Washington. After some days of anxious 
waiting. Pike learned that the Pawnees not only refused his re- 
quests, but that they threatened to prevent the further progress of 
the party. The Indians claimed that they had induced the Span- 
iards to forbear marching nearer the Missouri, and that in return 
for this concession, they promised to prevent Pike's party from 
passing beyond their villages. The occasion was one for prompt 
decision, in which our young lieutenant was not lacking. 

After detailing to the Pawnee chief the purpose for which he 
had been sent and what he had already accomplished, Pike stated 
in his interview that:*^ 

**He must know that the young warriors of his great American 
father were not women, to be turned back by words: that I should there- 
for proceed, and if he thought proper to stop me, he could attempt it; 
but we were men, well armed and would sell our lives at a dear rate to 
his nation: that we knew our great father would send his young 
warriors there to gather our bones and revenge our deaths on his people, 
when our spirits would rejoice in hearing our exploits sung in the war- 
songs of our chiefs." 

20. Coues, Pike, II, 415, 587. 

21. Coues. Pike, II, 417. 
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This exhibition of American courage apparently outweighed 
the obligations of a promise half-heartedly given to the Spaniards, 
for the chief simply said that it was a pity, and remained silent.^ 
However, the Pawnees did make it difficult for Pike to procure 
horses to transport his baggage, and their opposition prevented 
Kansas Indians from accompanying him. As hostilities were then 
existing between the Pawnees and Comanches, Pike could not 
hope to reach the latter through the former. This was a disap- 
pointment, for he understood that the Comanches were then at 
war with the Spaniards, and believed that he could make favorable 
terms with them, if he could reach them and make them under- 
stand his message. Notwithstanding the difficulties in the way, 
he determined to press into their country and do the best possible.^' 

It was on October 4 that the arrival of two French traders 
gave him the information of the safe arrival of Lewis and Clark 
at St. Louis, and afforded an additional incentive to make his own 
joumey a success. Apropos of his main purpose and significant 
of the future highway to the South-West, he wrote General 
Wilkinson^* (not the Secretary of War, to whom, upon Wilkin- 
son's advice, he also wrote) that : 

"Any number of men who may be reasonably calculated on would find 
no diflficulty in marching by the route he came, with bag-gage, wagons, 
field artillery and all the usual appendages of a small army; and if all 
the route to Santa F^ should be of the same description, in case of war, 
I would pledge my life, and what is infinitely dearer, my honor for the 
successful march of a reasonable body of troops into the province of 
New Mexico." 

The threatened opposition of the Pawnees made Pike's depar- 
ture from their vicinity, on October 7, an occasion of more than 
ordinary interest. However, nothing more serious occurred than 
the stealing of horses (soon returned), after which the little party 
of twenty-six, including four Osages, took up its march for the 
Arkansas. They followed the trace made by Malgares' party on 
its return, and in doing so Pike and Robinson became separated 
from the main party, and did not reach the Arkansas till the i8th 
of October, three days after the others. After a few days spent 
in the construction of canoes Lieutenant Wilkinson, Sergeant Bal- 
Icnger, and four privates, and the Osages started, on the 28th, to 
make the descent of the Arkansas, while Pike, Robinson, and 
fourteen others turned their faces toward the mountains. 
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CHAPTER Xril. 

PIKE ON THE MEXICAN BORDER. 

In the letter sent General Wilkinson' by his son, Pike stated 
that Robinson was sanguine of the success of the expedition, and 
that he, as leader, would exert himself ''so far as lies in the com- 
pass of human exertions,'' but he said nothing about reaching New 
Mexico. Rather, he sought to excuse the expense of the expedi- 
tion up to this point, and to compare his task and the results with 
the work of Lewis and Qark. Perhaps he realized that his little 
party was not really in condition for such a mountain journey 
as was still before them, and that with the advance of the 
season he might be compelled to give up his New Mexican recon- 
naisance and be content with the rewards of the ordinary explorer. 
His proposed itinerary now was to ascend the Arkansas till he 
reached the mountains or found the Comanches. Thence he 
should pass to the head of the Red River, "where we shall be de- 
tained some time;"^ after which he should proceed as quickly as 
possible to Natchitoches. 

Wholly undaunted by the fact that the clothing and provisions 
for his men were wholly inadequate for a winter journey in the 
Rockies, Pike started to trace the Arkansas to the mountain bar- 
rier, which he afterwards described as the natural boundary be- 
tween Louisiana and New Mexico. On November 15, within the 
limits of the present state of Colorado, the leader got the first 
s^limpse of the "Mexican Mountains." A week later he and his 
companions encountered a war party of Pawnees, returning from 
an unsuccessful foray against the Comanches, and endured an 
uncomfortable, if not quite dangerous, interview. On the 24th, 
upon the site of the modem city of Pueblo, they constructed what 
was probably the first American structure within the State of Col- 
orado. During the latter part of the month Pike and a few com- 

1. Coues, Pike, II, 589-594. 

2. This might mean to prepare canoes for the descent, or to spy out 
the neighboring- territory. 
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panions made a fruitless excursion in the direction of the peak 
that now bears his name, but returned, stating his belief that no 
human foot could ascend its "pinical."^ 

For the next two and a half months Pike, in his travels along 
the headwaters of the Arkansas and Platte, was hardly out of 
sight of the peak wrongly named after him. He passed up the 
Arkansas as far as the present site of Canon City, and then by a 
detour, to its source, near Leadville. Thence he descended the 
stream, imagining that he was on the Red, until ht reached one of 
his former encampments. Pike was unaware of the fact that it 
was the Canadian that rises near Santa Fe, and not the Red, for 
which he was searching. He consoled himself for his failure by 
reflecting that he had learned much of the headwaters of the 
Arkansas and Platte, and as he mistakenly supposed, of the Yel- 
lowstone.^ Passing up Grape Creek, a branch of the Arkansas, 
the party crossed the Sangre de Cristo Mountains, both leader and 
men suffering intensely, and several of the latter being left behind. 
Upon the River Conejos, a western tributary of the Rio Grande, 
about five miles from its mouth, on the ist of February, Pike 
began the erection of a stockade He claimed that it was to serve 
as a protection for the survivors of the party from the Indians, 
while game was being killed and help was sent back to those in 
the mountains.' 

That Pike had an idea of defending himself against other 
enemies than the Indians is shown by the care which he bestowed 
upon the construction of his stockade, and by his own statement 
that, "thus fortified, I should not have the least hesitation of put- 
ting the lOO Spanish horse at defiance until the first or second 
night, and then to have made our escape under cover of the dark- 
ness; or made a sally and dispersed them, when resting under a 
full confidence of our being panic-struck by their numbers and 
force."* 

Pike, by his own claim, believed himself to be upon a tributary 
of the Red River, but he knew that he was a few miles beyond its 
right bank and within disputed territor\', if not upon actual Span- 

3. Coues, Mke, II, 433-459. 

4. Coues, Pike, II, 479. 

5. Coues, /V)fe^, II, 479-494. 

6. Coues, Pike, II, 498. 
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ish soil. Apparently he expected an attack from the force under 
Malgares, and was determined to give as good an account of him- 
self as possible. He may have conceived it his duty to construct a 
strong fort within disputed territory and to raise the American 
flag, in order to counteract, by this sort of military demonstration, 
the effect of Malgares' incursion into what he regarded as undis- 
puted American territory. His true motive, in absence of further 
documentary evidence, must remain uncertain, but his quiet sub- 
mission, much to the relief of the Spaniards, who had a wholesome 
respect for his stockade, would seem to prove that he intended 
simply to make a demonstration that would secure him an entrance 
into Santa Fe. In view of this demonstration, his subsequent 
treatment by those whom he thus rashly challenged, may be re- 
garded as unusually forbearing.''^ 

It was from this stockade that, on February 7, Robinson 
started out upon his hazardous mission to collect Morrison's claim 
upon Baptiste Lalande, and incidentally to learn whatever he could 
of New Mexico. Proceeding up the Conejos, on the second day 
he fell in with some Ute Indians, who conducted him to a frontier 
village, whence he was sent to Santa Fe. From these Indians 
Robinson claimed that he first knew that Pike was on the Rio 
Grande, rather than the Red, and for a time he was uncertain 
whether to return and inform Pike or to push on ; but as he dis- 
trusted the Indians, he determined to proceed at once to the near- 
est settlement. The governor, Allencaster, distrusted Robinson's 
alleged motive for being in his capital, but treated him well and 
sent him farther into the interior — a policy that, as long as he was 
kindly treated, accorded only too well with the American's wishes. 
Meanwhile, alarmed by the latter's presence, Allencaster took im- 
mediate steps to apprehend Pike and the survivors of his party.* 

On the i6th of February, Pike experienced the first results of 
Robinson's mission, in the form of a visit from two Spanish spies, 
who were entertained at the stockade and informed of the reason 
for his presence. After they left, Pike took measures to bring up 
iiis stragglers and strengthen his defenses. On the 26th of Feb- 

7. For a discussion of Pike's situation at this juncture, see Coues, 
Pike, II, 499, 504, notes 44 and 46. 

8. Coues, Pike, II, 498, 624, 625. 
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ruary a party of fifty dragoons and fifty mounted militia arrived 
before the stockade, and from its leaders Pike first learned (so he 
states) that he was upon the western bank of the Rio Grande, and 
consequently within undoubted Spanish jurisdiction. He imme- 
diately lowered his flag, and after some argument with the Span- 
iards, who promised him safe conduct without using the least 
restraint, he made the best of an awkward situation by promising 
to accompany them to Santa Fe. In view of all his preparations 
up to this point, we can not but regard this reluctance as largely 
feigned. He was running a risk, it is true, in trusting the Span- 
iards, but he doubtless believed the end he had in view fully jus- 
tified all that he and his men incurred. 

The Spanish view of Pike and his party is of interest. Aside 
from the documents already cited in the preceding chapters, the 
leport of Governor Allencaster to Salcedo, dated at Santa Fe, 
April I, 1807,® is worthy of extended notice. After giving a 
resume of the appearance of Robinson and the apprehension of 
Pike and his men, who, however, were not treated as prisoners, 
he wrote: 

" From all which circumstances, from what I gathered from Robin- 
son and from the above named officer (whom he styles ** Mungo-Meri- 
Paike") I concluded distinctly that the expedition of July [July, 1806], 
was especially designed to conciliate two Indian tribes in behalf of the 
U. S. Goverment, to make them liberal presents, and drawing them into 
friendship, treaty and commerce, to place them under the Anglo- 
American protection — all this referring especially to the Comanche 
tribe, the most powerful of our allies. 

Furthermore, that the Anglo-American government considers as 
included within the boundaries of I^ouisiana, all the rivers that empty 
into the Mississippi; and all the territories that extend to the head- 
waters of the Rio Colorado [meaning the Canadian, according to 
Meline] which rises a few leagues from the Pueblo of Taos further to 
the north in this province; that it is their intention this year or the next 
to establish fortes or settlements on all these rivers, in order to monop- 
olize all the trade and commerce carried on by a large number of tribes 
in the province." 

9. Coues, Pike, I, XtrVI, XtrVII, quoted from McUne, Two Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback, 243-245. 

10. The journey ends at this time for Pike, Robinson on part of the 
men. On May 3, 1808, Pike reported eight men as still detained in 
Mexico. (Coues, Pike, II, 855, note 5). ine Louisiana Herald, May 5, 
1821, mentions the arrival at Fort Smith of Sergeant William Meek, 
who had been released the preceding Septemt)er, after 14 years detention. 
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Underhand dealings with the Indians and unfounded territorial 
claims ! These constitute the burden of the Governor's report, as 
well as of almost every Spanish border communication of this 
period. Yet Pike and his men were treated with undeserved mod- 
eration as they passed on their enforced Mexican tour, which 
finally, by a roundabout course, ended July i at the American 
encampment at Natchitoches, where Wilkinson, a year before, had 
bidden him repair. ^^ It is not within the province of this study to 
consider the details of this valuable journey. Suffice it to say that 
Pike, by somewhat questionable practices, collected a vast mass of 
information, which for the first time presented in an alluring light 
the attraction of the South-West for the prospective trader and 
adventurer. By his cleverness and assiduity, aided by a good 
memor}% Pike succeeded in making good, in a measure, the loss 
of his papers at the hands of Captain-General Salcedo. 

Meanwhile, how had it fared with Pike's former associate, 
Lieutenant James B. Wilkinson? After having his superior offi- 
cer, Wilkinson essayed the navigation of Arkansas, but the low 
stage of water caused this to be simply a dragging of the canoes 
through the sand and ice. Naturally this first day's navigation 
caused the party the utmost discouragement, and when, two days 
later, after the river froze completely, the water ran off from 
under the ice, Wilkinson determined to take to the land. This 
step caused the abandonment of most of their clothin<i^ and provi- 
sions. The march over sand hills and river bottoms, with an inad- 
equate supply of provisions, soon became tiresome, and on the 15th 
of November he halted to construct some new canoes, and to lay 
in a supply of meat. By the 25th of this month he again at- 
tempted the river navigation, but with little better success than 
before. On the 30th he met with some of the Grand Osages, and 
visited one of their chiefs, who complained of the dealings of 
Chouteau with his tribe, and charged him with being unfriendly 
towards the Americans. This gave young Wilkinson opportunity 
to make some remarks about the government policy of distributing 
medals, which had been carried on so as greatly to cheapen the 
value of these tokens in savage eyes.^^ 

The remainder of the unfortunate journey contains little that 



1 1 . Coues, Pike, II, 550-552. 
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is worthy of attention. Lieutenant Wilkinson recommended the 
location of a factory on the Verdig^ris River, and described the 
Osages living upon its banks. But he seems to have had few 
qualifications for taking observations, and the circumstances of 
the journey, coupled with his own indisposition during part of the 
time, did not permit him to add any valuable results to the general 
store of western knowledge. He did, however, prepare a chart of 
his course, which he hoped the President, as well as his father, 
would find satisfactory. It was doubtless utilized in making the 
later maps of this region, particularly those published in Pike's 
work. 

When Pike reached Natchitoches, he found awaiting him 
there a letter from General Wilkinson,^^ congratulating him upon 
his safe return, and giving directions regarding his future move- 
ments. It is suggestive to note that he mentioned the reports 
connecting him with Burr, and then cautioned the young explorer 
to be careful about breathing a word concerning the information 
he had acquired, "because publicity may excite a spirit of adven- 
ture adverse to the interests of our government, or injurious to 
the maturation of those plans which may hereafter be found neces- 
sary and justifiable by the government." He asked Pike to make 
up his reports in duplicate and transmit them to him at Washing- 
ton. He was also to furnish the proposed Arkansas expeditions^ 
with such information as he judged favorable. He mentioned the 
President's approbation of his work on the Upper Mississippi, and 
gave him permission to repair to Washington as soon as his re- 
ports were ready. 

Immediately upon his arrival Pike answered his patron's let- 
ter,*^ g^iving a very full description of the seizure of his papers at 
Giihuahua, and of the way he had been able to repair this loss, to 
a measurable extent, and add other notes of the journey through 
Mexico. This material would, in his opinion, afford results which 
he conceived "to be immensely important, and which open a scene 
for the generosity and aggrandizement of our country, with a wide 
and splendid field for harvests of honor for individuals." He 
mentioned the fragmentary character of his notes, which would 

12. C0UC8, /¥>fe^, II, 825-828. 

13. See pagre 90. 

14. Couea. /^Vt^, II, 828-836. 
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jnevcnt him from complying immediately with Wilkinson's request 
for duplicate copies of his report. He spoke of taking distances 
and courses on his journey to St. Louis, which would complete his 
tour of the greater part of Louisiana. "I am certain/' he added, 
"that from the survey of the Missouri by Captains Lewis and 
Qark, my own of the Mississippi, Lieutenant Wilkinson's of the 
IvOwer Arkansas, which river I surveyed to its sources, and Mr. 
Dunbar's of the Red River, can be formed the completest survey 
of Louisiana ever yet taken." He spoke well of his men, espe- 
cially his interpreter, and recommended his companion, Dr. Rob- 
inson for a commission. 

As Pike was uncertain of Wilkinson's exact whereabouts, he 
likewise reported his arrival to Secretary Dearborn^* in a letter, 
less personal in tone, but of more general interest. After bitterly 
criticizing the action of Captain-General Salcedo toward himself 
and command, he fiercely charged him with violation of our terri- 
tories, oppression of our citizens, and tampering with our Indians. 
The "unreasonable ideas" of this official and the Viceroy upon the 
subject of the "line of demarkation" was such as, he thought, 
would preclude amicable adjustment. Upon this line he had some 
information, as well as some knowledge of New Spain, that would 
be useful in case of a rupture with the United States. He closed 
his epistle with the following significant summary of recent 
Louisiana exploration, in which his own part was not belittled : 

''The surveys of Captains Lewis and Clark; mine of the Missis- 
sippi; Osage; upper Arkansas; Platte and Kansas rivers, with Irieuten- 
ant Wilkinson's and Mr. Freeman's of the lower parts of the Red and 
Arkansas rivers, together with the notes I intend taking on taj route 
from hence up the Mississippi; will I presume form a mass of matter, 
which will leave but threei6 more objects to l>e desired in forming a 
complete chart of Louisiana.*' 

Pike immediately began the task of arranging his notes, but in 
the course of a month he realized that the seizure of his papers by 
Salcedo was a more serious loss than he at first thought. Accord- 
ingly, on August 20, 1807, he addressed to that official^'^ a futile 
request for these papers, not merely as a personal favor to him- 



15. Coues, Pik^, I, ht Irl. 

16. Pike does not mention the three objects, but the writer ventures 
to suggest that he had in mind the Red, the Platte, and the YeUowstone. 

17. Coues, /Vifc^, n, 837-839. 
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self, but because his notes of the Arkansas would be of value to his 
government in determining the important question of limits. He 
also remonstrated vigorously against the detention of his remain- 
ing men long after the time promised by Salcedo. Furthermore, 
Pike took occasion to publish in the Natchez Herald^ an account 
of the survivors of Nolan's expedition, and of his own intercession 
with Salcedo in their behalf. 

As in the case of the Mississippi voyage, Pike prepared a geo- 
graphical dissertation^^ on the portion of Louisiana that he trav- 
ersed on his second expedition. This comprised some description 
of the rivers he crossed, and the general character of the inter- 
vening territory. He mistakenly made the assertion that he could 
take a position in the mountains from which, by a day's journey, 
he could reach the sources of the Arkansas, the Yellowstone, the 
Platte, the Colorado, or the Rio Grande. He not only made this 
assertion in print, but drew his maps to correspond. Pike was 
likewise the discoverer of the great American Desert, which he 
believed would afford the advantage of keeping our population 
more compact. Furthermore, Pike gave a fairlv complete and 
accurate picture of the Osage, Pawnee and Comanche Indians — 
the latter, of course, not from personal observation. In general, 
one would safely characterize Pike's geographical and ethnological 
woric in the South- West as interesting, rather than highly im- 
portant. But this is partly due to the seizure of his papers by the 
Spaniards. 

Shortly after the arrival of Pike at Chihuahua, Captain-General 
Salcedo directed a letter to General Wilkinson,*^ in which he 
spoke of the representations made by the Spanish minister at 
Washington, and by Casa Calvo at New Orleans, against any ex- 
ploring expeditions into territories unquestionably belonging to 
His Majesty. He mentioned the reasons given by Pike and Rob- 
inson for their presence in New Mexico, but stated that their 
papers showed an offense against the Crown of Spain that would 
justify their being held as prisoners. With a desire to preserve 
harmony and good understanding, however, he had merely kept 



18. Coues, Pike, I, UI £f. 
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their papers, while he afforded the persons themselves every oppor- 
tunity to return to their native country. When this letter, for- 
warded by Wilkinson, reached Washington, Jefferson suggested 
to Dearborn a conciliatory answer.*^ He was to mention the fact 
that although the United States considered itself entitled to the 
country to the Bravo (Rio Grande), it carefully abstained from 
making any advances beyond the Sabine, until its claims should 
be amicably settled. With the Red River the case was different. 
That river unquestionably belonged to France ; for that nation had 
made several settlements upon it, while Spain, on the contrary, had 
none. Consequently our government, as successor to the French, 
took measures for the exploration of the river, by sending Mr. 
Freeman from its mouth upwards, and Lieutenant Pike from the 
source downwards. The object of these expeditions was merely 
scientific, and Pike's orders to confine himself to the Red were so 
strict that it could be only an unfortunate mistake that carried him 
to the headwaters of the Rio Bravo. The letter should close with 
a request to excuse his misfortune, and with an expression of 
thanks for the courtesies already extended to him, in the hope that 
these would include the return of his papers. The letter was 
probably dispatched in accordance with the President's suo^ges- 
tions, but evidently without the wished-for result. 

In addition to the annoyance caused by the loss of his papers, 
partially made good. Pike had to suffer from the fact that his trip 
was authorized only by a general under public, if not official, sus- 
picion ; that no one high in office bore the same personal relation 
to him that Jefferson bore to his former secretary, Lewis; and 
that his task did not appeal to the popular imagination in such a 
way as did the opening up of a new route to the South Sea. A 
committee of the House of Representatives twice reported in 
favor of his services.^ General Dearborn wrote him a personal 
letter, in which he spoke of the high appreciation held by the 
President of his political, geographical, and historical information, 
and of his own personal belief that the public was much indebted 
to him.** He also wrote to the President, urging special com- 
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pensation. Yet there was something sinister connected with the 
whole expedition that created a distrust of its chief actor ; and this 
distrust has remained to the present day. Even the committee 
that on March lo, 1808, reported strongly in favor of compensa- 
tion for him and his men, mentioned the connection of a Joseph 
Ballenger with the expedition as due to the furtherance of some 
Spanish project, and stated that Pike may or may not have had 
knowledge of it, but forebore to discuss it, as foreign to its report. 
With this insinuation of double dealing, in addition to Robin- 
son's presence and subsequent career, and Wilkinson's duplicity, 
Pike certainly carried a load of suspicion and intrigue that would 
have overburdened a far more prominent figure than himself. 
Even his modest literary laurels are tarnished by the fact that he 
used too freely and without due acknowledgment the contem- 
porary publications of the Baron Von Humboldt.*^ These facts, 
however, and the greater glamour accompanying the Lewis and 
Qark expedition, should not lead us to withhold from him due 
credit for his bravery, and for what he actually accomplished. His 
journey proved the feasibility of an overland trading route from 
Missouri to Santa Pe, from which later traders were to reap a 
rich reward, and over which another finally led an American army 
of conquest. His description of the mineral and agricultural 
wealth of New Spain stimulated the appetite of every adventurous 
American spirit ; while his report of the desire of the native Mex- 
icans for independence doubly stirred some of these to campaigns 
in which the emancipation of an oppressed people and personal 
gain and glor>' were both controlling motives. During the decade 
after the appearance of his published journal, it formed the guide 
book of the southwestern filibuster. 



24. Ford, IVritinzs of Jefferson. IX, 432; Coues, Pike, I, XL,I-XUII. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF LOUISIANA 
EXPLORATION. 

From a diplomatic standpoint, the subject of Louisiana explo- 
ration presents little of importance, and that is principally con- 
cerned with the results of Pike's unauthorized incursion into New 
Mexico. Yet, for the sake of completeness, this phase of the sub- 
ject should receive brief treatment. Certain correspondence al- 
ready mentioned, such as Casa Calvo's communications to his 
home government and to the officials of the Internal Provinces; 
Jefferson's application for a passport for the Red River Expedi- 
tion ; Salcedo's complaints of Lewis, Freeman, and Pike ; and his 
spirited missives to Qaibome and Wilkinson,^ bear a semi-diplo- 
matic stamp. In addition, during these critical years of mutual 
recrimination, these exploring expeditions served too well as pre- 
texts for regular diplomatic communications, to remain unused. 

Early in the year 1805 the Secretary of State, Madison, felt 
called upon to protest to Casa Yrujo, the Spanish minister, against 
certain movements upon the Louisiana frontier, which he regarded 
as hostile in character. In his reply of March 12,' Casa Yrujo 
gave what seemed a satisfactory explanation of these movements, 
and then proceeded to inquire upon what grounds the American 
government justified the expeditions of Lewis and Qark, and of 
Hunter and Dunbar. Madison had expressed himself as espe- 
cially anxious, while the territorial claims were in dispute, that 
both nations should maintain the status quo upon the Florida and 
Texas .frontiers. While the Spanish authorities had in no way 
assented to this proposal, in Casa Yrujo's opinion they had ob- 
served it. He wished to avoid the appearance of recrimination, 
yet he felt compelled to state that when American officials, without 
knowing the limits of Louisiana, authorized the exploration of a 



1. See pages 23, 56, 58, 59, 87-89. 

2. Casa Yrujo to Madison, March 12, 1805. MSS. Spanish Notes, 
I, Bureau of Indexes and Archives. 
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re^on in the undoubted possession of His Catholic Majesty, as he 
regarded the territory bordering upon the Missouri and its tribu- 
taries, they were violating the very status quo upon which they 
insisted. These expeditions were without the consent of the 
Spanish authorities, who had received no previous notice of them. 

Although his note remained unanswered, it probably influ- 
enced Jefferson to seek a passport for the Dunbar expedition.* 
Madison also took occasion to inform Armstrong, in Paris, and 
George W. Erving, our Giarge at Madrid,^ that these exploring 
expeditions in no measure justified Spanish hostilities on the 
frontier. The object of the expedition under Lewis had been 
communicated to Casa Yrujo, and the latter had vouchsafed no 
reply to show that the Spanish government was not satisfied with 
the explanation. The American officials had assumed that the 
other expedition was as little objectionable, and, moreover, Grov- 
emor Qaibome had been ready to enter into explanation with 
Casa Calvo or Folch regarding it. 

After this first protest there was little in the succeeding expe- 
ditions that called for diplomatic intervention previous to Pike's 
famous Mexican tour. The accompanying circumstance of this 
journey oflFered much to justify such intervention. Casa Yrujo 
had departed, but had left a worthy successor in the Charge 
d'Affaires, Valentin de Foronda. We have already noticed Sal- 
cedo's denunciation of Pike's intrusion and Jefferson's suggested 
reply ,'^ which, however, as Madison speedily learned, failed to 
appease Spanish resentment. On August 22, 1807, Foronda 
directed to the State Department a note,® in which he mentioned 
Salcedo's letter to Wilkinson announcing Pike's arrest, and then 
proceeded to laud the generous treatment of the latter by the 
Captain-General as another proof of the friendship which the 
King felt for the American government. Continuing, he uttered 
this significant comment upon Pike's mission: 



3. See page 56. 

4. Madison to Erving, March 15, 18u5. Bnreau of Indexes and 
Archives, Instructions y 6. 

5. See pages 131, 132. 
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'* According' to the law of nations Dr. Robinson and the officer Pike 
should have been treated as spies; thej were apprehended in a country 
concerning which there was not the least dispute, the least doubt, but 
that it belonged to my August Sovereign. It is true that the officer 
alleged that he lost his way. The statement may be true, but it may also 
be a pretext, and the latter is more probable. You know that if such 
excuses are satisfactory a spy could never be condemned. You ought 
to know that Pike contradicted himself in his declaration, for at first 
he declared that Dr. Robinson was not connected with him, and later 
that he was. 

The suspicions against this official were increased by discovering- a 
small sketch upon torn paper, of the territory situated between Missouri 
and Santa F^, with information, obtained in the latter villa, of its pop- 
ulation, commerce, etc. 

[Consider ?] this fact, that Dr. Robinson had penetrated to Santa 
F^, upon the specious pretext of collecting- an account. Grant that he 
was French, and that he departed the 15th of June, for the country of 
the Pawnees to receive what was due him. Your perspicuity will lead 
you to agree with me that although the assertions may be true, they 
have all the appearances of a mere pretext, since the Doctor belonged 
to Pike's party, and penetrated to Santa F^. 

Nevertheless, the General Commandant has raised to such a point 
his generosity, out of consideration for these States, that instead of 
punishing them according to the full rigor of the laws and of making 
an example, so that in the future no one should dare to place a foot in 
the dominions of the King, my Master, unless with previous license, 
he not only permitted Pike and his soldiers to return to their country, 
but he also advanced them a thousand dollars for their expenses. This 
sum he enters as a claim and I hope that this government will be 
pleased to reimburse it, placing it at my disposition.'* 

Foronda's letter certainly did not mince matters regarding the 
conduct of Wilkinson's emissaries ; and Jefferson, to whom Madi- 
son referred the matter, evidently felt that something must be 
said to remove the implied censure of his government, without at 
the same time incriminating the protege of his favorite general. 
Accordingly, he advised Madison*^ to arrange through the War 
Department for the repayment of the money actually advanced to 
Pike. At the same time he should assure Foronda that this gov- 
ernment never employed a spy for any purpose; and that Pike's 
mission was to ascend the Arkansas and descend the Red, to ascer- 
tain their geography. So far as the administration knew, he en- 
tered the waters of the North River (Rio Grande) believing them 

7. Jefferson to Madison, Aug. 30, 1807, Jefferson Papers^ Ser. 1, 
Vol. 12, No. 250. 
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to be those of the Red. Although our claim extended as far as 
the former river, together with the privilege of navigating it, yet 
Pike's voyage was not intended to assert that right; and it was 
merely mentioned because the Sfyanish minister has chosen to 
deny it. 

Following the President's suggestion Madison, on the 2nd 
of the following month, informed Foronda that the Secretary of 
War had been instntcted to repay the thousand dollars loaned 
Pike. Evidently he made the rest of the President's letter the 
subject of a verbal communication to the Spaniard, for the subject 
does not now appear in the files of the Department. 

By the following February Foronda received from Salcedo 
detailed accounts of the expenses incurred by the Captain- 
Generalcy of the Internal Provinces because of the entrance of 
Pike and his party, and notified Madison of this fact.® These 
expenses amounted to 21,655 fesos^ 3 reales^ 7 granos (about 
$21,65544), more than double the sum appropriated by Congress 
for all the exploring expeditions so far employed.® The Siwiniard 
proceeded upon the principle that the party causing unnecessary 
expenses should be responsible for them. Pike had no business 
in New Mexico ; and as he was an officer in government service, 
the United States was answerable for the expenses growing out 
of his incursion. His government might allege that he had mis- 
taken his route, but that was no fault of Spain. As a proof of 
the moderateness of the charges, he cited an item of $37.50 for 
seventy-five days maintenance of two of Pike's disabled soldiers. 
He did not doubt the fact that when the President's attention 
should be called to the account, he would give the necessary order 
for its payment. 

When Foronda charged the American government with the 
responsibility for Pike's actions, he placed the administration in 
the awkward position either of repudiating Wilkinson or of as- 
suming a moderate claim for damages. This advantage he lost 
by presenting such an unreasonable bill. After allowing two 



8. Foronda to Madison, Feb. 7, 1808, Spanish Notes, II, Bureau of 
Indexes and Archives. 

9. These amounted to $2500 for Lewis and Clark, and $8000 for the 
various attempts under Dunbar. The enlisted officers and men were, in 
addition, paid by the War Department. 
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weeks to elapse without deigning a reply, Madison wrote asking 
for the Captain-Generars itemized accounts. Meanwhile 
Foronda, stirred up from Madrid, became impatient and sent a 
second long dunning note/® in which, by elaborate explanation of 
Pike and Wilkinson's duplicity, he sought to justify Salcedo's pre- 
posterous claim. Since his note of the preceding August, various 
documents had come into His Majesty's possession which aroused 
still graver suspicions that Pike's entrance was premeditated. 
Accordingly, the Minister of State brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the American Charge at Madrid, and wished him like- 
wise to make another vigorous representation to the President. 

Foronda quoted his letter of August 22, 1808, concerning Sal- 
cedo's generosity towards Robinson and Pike, and then proceeded 
to give other proofs of the malevolent designs of these Americans 
upon New Mexico. In one of the documents seized by Salcedo, 
Wilkinson had written to Pike of Jupiter, of telescopes, and of 
sextants. This fact in itself Foronda thought suspicious; 
but in another document, where the General again spoke of the 
planet and its satellites, he suddenly introduced the name of 
Miranda. The mention of this restless revolutionist caused the 
Spanish minister to believe that Wilkinson's astronomical instruc- 
tions formed simply a new filibustering code. If Pike knew how 
to take observations, he needed no such suggestions; if he did 
not, such superficial instruction would avail him nothing. Other 
similar signs also appeared suspicious, especially in the hands of a 
military officer, at the head of an armed force, and in foreign ter- 
ritory.** 

In another document, Foronda continued. Pike mentioned the 
weakness of the Pawnee Republic, in connection with the Red 
River. This led him to fear that he alluded to Spain. It was 
the same language employed by insolent hack-writers who forgot 
the days when Roman senators spoke of the Spaniards with re- 
spect, or who Ignored recent events, such as the humbling of 
Briti.sh pride before Buenos Ayres. 

He also complained of other subjects which displayed Pike's 

10. Foronda to Madison, Feb. 22, 1808, Spanish Notes, II, Bureau of 
Indexes and Archives. 

11. Cf. Wilkinson to Pike, Augf. 6, 1806, Coues, Pike, II, 576. 
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conduct in a suspiciously hostile light. That officer persuaded the 
Indians to exchange their Spanish flags for American, an act 
which, according to Foronda's logic, signified a desir^ to draw 
them away from Spanish friendship. This impression was 
further heightened by the impudent and boastful assertion that 
after the following year the Spanish officials would not be oer- 
mitted to regale the Indians with flags and medals. In this par- 
ticular his conduct among the Pawnees was especially reprehen- 
sible. Still more insulting to Spain was Pike's assurance, upon 
which he staked his life and honor, that he could successfully con- 
duct a military force into New Mexico." The premeditated, 
hostile spirit evidenced by these acts was confirmed by the testi- 
mony of one of Pike's soldiers. When some of them inquired of 
him where they were going, and if they were not already upon 
Spanish soil, his only reply was an order to advance. 

Foronda forebore to mention other complaints of the Spanish 
government against Pike's conduct, but again emphasized its gen- 
erosity in dealing with him. He closed this portion of his missive 
by stating that His Majesty would not extend the same clemency 
to future acts of this sort, but would proceed against the delin- 
quents with all the rigor of the laws. 

The gist of the Spanish Minister's communication, however, 
was found in the enclosure which contained Salcedo's itemized 
accounts. It is needless to say that they evidence all of the cus- 
tomary minute accuracy to be found in Spanish official documents. 
The most captious critic could criticise little in the regularity and 
precision with which the Captain General showed the cost, to the 
royal treasury, of Pike's unwelcome visit. It was not the form 
but the content of this carefully-itemized, duly-attested account 
that raised an insuperable difficulty in its reception. 

The most important single division of the account was that 
furnished by Governor Allencaster of New Mexico. This in- 
cluded the expenses of the party that arrested Pike and conducted 
him and his men to Chihuahua, together with a minute detail of 
all articles furnished either the Americans or their captors, and 
repairs to their necessary equipments. This in itself would not 
have amounted to a very large sum, but in addition Allencaster 
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included the expenses of eight additional parties, ranging in num- 
ber from 33 to 205 men, who at various dates between April 18 
and August 12, 1807, scoured the frontier in search of other pos- 
sible intruders. At least the Governor states that they did. The 
account appears absolutely correct — on paper — and Allencaster 
added to its credibility by crediting Pike with $41 from the sale 
of his womout horses. But one is tempted to entertain a few 
doubts regarding accounts so very accurately rendered. Expe- 
rience with Spanish colonial documents, especially of a monetary 
character, leads one to doubt mere paper evidence. He naturally 
wonders, if all of those parties were absent, who were left at home 
to carry on the ordinary occupations of life and guard the settle- 
ments of the Rio Grande valley against the ever-hostile Apaches. 
If these scouting expeditions actually took place, one may infer 
that nearly every able-bodied man in the province had the oppor- 
tunity to take a holiday excursion in the mountains, with the ex- 
pectation that the United States would pay the cost. 

Evidently a long silence on the part of Jefferson and Madison 
followed the presentation of Salcedo's claim. Jefferson believed 
that Foronda was simply using Pike, as well as Miranda, to justify 
Spanish intrigues in the Mobile and Sabine region. In May he 
wrote Madison^' that the truth concerning Pike's mission might 
be so simply stated as to show that his presence on the Rio del 
Norte was a mere error which should call for setting him right 
instead of forcing him through the interior of Mexico. This did 
not imply a censure of Madison's way of expressing this truth, so 
much as impatience at Foronda's frivolous complaints and argu- 
ments. There was certainly enough that was serious in the cir- 
cumstances of Pike's expedition, but the Spanish minister had 
failed adequately to follow up his first presentation of this fact. 

By June 3, 1808, Foronda became impatient and broke the sil- 
ence of two months by requesting^* a reply to his itemized state- 
ment. On November 26, he intimated^*^ that he did not wish to 
keep asking for this, but that he should consider no reply to him- 
self as no reply to His Sovereign, and so notify his court. Two 

13. Ford, i^'ritings 0/ Jefferson, IX, 24, 195, 196. 

14. Foronda to Madison, Jnne 3, 1806, Spanish Notes. II. Bureau of 
Indexes and Archives. 

15. Ibid, Nov. 26, 1808. 
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days later, however, he had to break his self-imposed silence by 
submitting some additional accounts from Salcedo.^* The prev- 
ious claim had included Pike's expenses only to San Antonio, 
Texas. The Captain General now forwarded the duly attested 
itemized accounts incurred in conducting Pike from that place to 
Natchitoches, and also the cost of maintaining the interpreter and 
four soldieis still remaining in the interior. Accompanying this 
was a statement of the proceeds from the sale of the personal ef- 
fects of Robinson and Pike. From the papers it appeared that 
their belongings, remaining in New Mexico, were carefully valued 
by a committee of three, and then oflfered for sale. The proceeds 
were only some $47, and this added to the result from the sale of 
the womout horses, with their trappings, gave the American side 
a credit of $109, but left the total on the Spanish side at $22,064.38, 
with other items to be added for the expenses, since May 8, of the 
men still detained in Mexico. 

In the sale of Pike's effects his theodolite was found to be 
broken and attracted no purchasers. The astronomical instru- 
ments that so greatly aroused Spanish fears met with the same 
fate. Salcedo took occasion to justify his expense account, which 
he understood had met with opposition from the American author- 
ities, on the ground that he feared other incursions, and that those 
who contributed to it were called away from their usual occupa- 
tions, Aside from these items, after deducting the money re- 
ceived from selling Pike's effects, there still remained a balance of 
$1470.37 representing the money and goods actually furnished 
Pike and his party on their return to the United States. 

As we have already seen, Jefferson was willing to pay the last 
sum mentioned, and had already given orders to that effect.*'' It 
was, however, simply out of the question for him to consider the 
payment of the rest of this preposterous claim; and we have no 
evidence that the Spanish minister persisted in urging it. Foronda 
later mentioned Pike's boasting in a letter of recriminations, 
directed to Madison's Secretary of State, Robert Smith.** The 
explorer's journey in western Louisiana likewise formed one of the 
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17. See page 136. 
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items of a Spanish memoir,^* charging the United States with bad 
faith in its dealings with Spain. One of the specifications of 
Article 4, of the Treaty of February 22, 1819, was to the effect that 
Spain waived all claims growing out of Pike's unauthorized incur- 
sion. This apparently constituted the final diplomatic word relat- 
ing to the Jeffersonian period of Louisiana Exploration. 



19. The memoir is dated Dec. 23, 1814, and was evidently intended 
for Ferdinand VII. A translation is found in the volume entitled Z^//^rr 
in Relation to Burros Conspiracy^ Bureau of RoUs and I^ibrary, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

The task of summarizing the results of four years of Jeflfcr- 
sonian exploration need not be a lengthy one. The main features 
of each separate expedition have been given in the appropriate 
chapters, so that there remains merely the grouping of some of the 
more significant of these features under the headings suggested by 
Jefferson's instructions. 

In a scientific way the results of these various explorations 
were disappointingly meagre, even when judged by the modest 
standards of the day. Lewis and Clark, it is true, did not obtain 
full credit for what they actually accomplished in this particular. 
In the first place, eight years passed before the appearance of the 
summarized edition of their journals, prepared by Paul Allen and 
Nicholas Biddle. and usually bearing the name of the latter. Then 
from this edition all botanical and zoological details were omitted, 
with the idea of incorporating them in a separate study to be pre- 
pared by Dr. Barton. But the Doctor died before this was com- 
pleted, and the scientific details of the most important of these ex- 
peditions thus remained unknown to the general public until the 
recent publications of Dr. Elliot Coues and Dr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites. Dunbar very frankly wrote the President that the 
scientific results of the Washita tour were almost nil. They did 
discover a new variety of the wild cabbage, but the season was 
unfavorable for botanical research. Still his journal and that of 
Dr. Hunter abound in the results of accurate scientific observa- 
tion ; but this has largely remained hidden in their original journals 
or in the government report which summarized their contents. 
However, the naturalist Nuttall afterward testified to the import- 
ance of their work. 

Pike was hardly fitted for a scientific explorer, while his many 
commissions and resultant duties prevented him from making the 
best of his limited natural abilities. The result of his work was 
rather to arouse general public interest in his field than to satisfy 
the demands of scholars. The summarized journal of the Free- 
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man and Custis expedition abounds in botanical details, but it is 
doubtful if these ever became current. Hunter and Dunbar seem 
to have accomplished the best results in a mineralogical way, 
although the region they visited was far less important than the 
upper waters of the Missouri and of the Arkansas, where Lewis 
and Pike operated. All of the explorers seem to have taken de- 
tailed meterorological observations, those of Dunbar being partic- 
ularly noteworthy. All likewise took observations of the latitude 
and longitude of the important places; but the accuracy of their 
observations is often open to reasonable doubt. 

From a geographical standpoint the expeditions accomplished 
more, for their work constituted the basis of western cartography 
for the next two decades. It is true that the statements and con- 
jecures of the explorers, such as those embodied in the so-called 
"Lewis map of 1806,"^ were often founded upon insufficient infor- 
mation derived from Indians or irresponsible traders. It is equally 
true that imagination, ambition, or inexact reports sometimes led 
them to make extravagant claims, such as Pike's contention that 
he had penetrated to the source of the Mississippi, or that by the 
Arkansas and the Rio Colorado could be found the best communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific, this side of Darien.^ 
Lewis and Qark were equally astray in emphasizing the import- 
ance of Marias River, and in locating the sources of the Multo- 
nomah near those of the Rio Grande and the Missouri. This 
caused another popular misconception regarding a possible water- 
way to the Pacific and later perplexed the negotiations of 
John Quincy Adams with Don Luis De Onis.® These explorers 
may also have been slightly mistaken in indicating the point of 
highest white exploration on the Missouri; and their commenta- 
tors, until recently, certainly were in assigning to them the credit 
of first using the English term, •'Yellowstone." They probably 
criticised too severely the previous explorations of Fidler and of 
David Thompson. 

The Washita and Red River explorers operated in a limited 



1. Coues, Letvis and Clarke I, 222, note 4. Map in pocket of Index. 
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2. CovitB, Pike, II, S22. 

3. Adams, Memoirs, IV, passim; Am, Stale Papers, For, ReL, IV, 
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field and recorded little beyond personal observation. As a result 
of the explorations of the whole period, we may say that the Pres- 
ident and his advisers, and later the reading public, secured a very 
satisfactory survey of the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Osage, the Arkansas (through Lieutenant James B. Wilkinson, as 
well as through Pike), the Red for some 600 miles (its source re- 
maining undiscovered until near the middle of the century), and 
the Washita. In addition they had secured information, of not very 
great reliability, concerning most of the important tributaries of 
these rivers. On the whole they had secured a reasonable amount 
of data, for use in compiling the President's "skeleton map" of our 
new territorial possession. 

From an international standpoint Jefferson's early Louisiana 
exploration accomplished much both favorable and unfavorable. 
Whether this exploration, except in the case of Oregon, extended 
the limits to which the United States might justly lay claim, is 
doubtful, but it certainly strengthened its sovereignty within ter- 
ritory which a reasonable interpretation gave it. Lewis and Clark 
on the Missouri, and Pike on the Upper Mississippi, held very 
agreeable relations with the British fur traders who frequented 
this region, and drew from them unqualified expressions acknowl- 
edging the American right to sovereignty over the soil and regu- 
lation of the Indian traffic. Jefferson in his annual message com- 
mending Pike, was at first inclined to state that his mission 
strengthened our claim to the 49th parallel as the northern boun- 
dary of Louisiana; but he desisted upon the advice of Madison 
that by so doing he might unnecessarily arouse British ire.^ By 
1807 the North West Company abandoned its Missouri trade, and 
in 1816 the British fur traders, except in a subordinate capacity, 
were excluded from the American soil.*^ Lewis and Clark and 
Pike certainly contributed to this result. 

It is hard to say just what effect Pike's Southwest tour had 
upon international affairs — at least from a diplomatic standpoint. 
His detention and the ensuing expenses certainly aroused diplo- 
matic mention, which might have become serious, had the Spanish 



4. Ford, Writings of Jefferson, VIII, 484. 
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representative handled the matter more skillfully. His raising 
of the American flag on the Rio Grande may have served, in some 
manner, to neutralize the effect of the Malgares raid ; while his 
very audacity in so acting may have secured from the Spaniards 
more respectful treatment than they were wont to bestow upon 
authorized intruders. But the motives of Wilkinson, Pike's prin- 
cipal, were of such a mixed commercial and political nature, and 
withal so sinister, that it is impossible to give a proper interna- 
tional interpretation to this expedition. We are certainly safe in 
saying that the filibustering element of the Southwest, whether 
directed in aid of Mexican revolution or for personal aggrandize- 
ment, was greatly stimulated by Pike's publications. Wilkinson 
clearly foresaw this and warned Pike against a premature publica- 
tion of the results of his journey, because of the danger of exciting 
'*a spirit of adventnre adverse to the interests of our 
government."* 

The Kunter-Dunbar expedition had, of course, little interna- 
tional importance. This element, in the Freeman expedition, 
might have been highly significant, had not the prudent retreat of 
that leader, when confronted by a Spanish force, removed such a 
possibility. This encounter provoked a vigorous protest from 
Governor Clairbome and an equally vigorous rejoinder from 
Salcedo; but there is no evidence at present extant to show that 
their respective superiors followed up their correspondence in any 
adquate manner. Doubtless Jefferson was then too interested in 
bringing to a successful issue his purchase of the Floridas, through 
Napoleon's aid, and the settlement of other important diplomatic 
questions with Spain, to imperil these affairs by a vigorous protest 
against the stopping of even one of his cherished exploring expe- 
ditions. His efforts at home, as shown by his annual message, 
seem directed toward concealing the real failure of the expedition. 

If one were to judge from the amount of space devoted to our 
prospective savage allies, both in the instructions and in the jour- 
nals, it would seem that the work of these early explorers should 
have greatly influenced the Indian policy of the American govern- 
ment. That the contrary result was true was due to the inaction 
of the Washington authorities, rather than to any lack in the efforts 
or recommendations of the explorers themselves. Both Lewis 

6. Coues, FHke, II, 826. 
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and Pike composed worthy memoirs upon the Indian trade. Some 
of their suggestions regarding the exclusion of foreigners from its 
enjoyment were adopted years after, but no efficient means were 
taken to prevent unauthorized trading on the part of American 
citizens. Pike, too, preached far better than he practiced in the 
matter of giving whisky to the natives. 

Upon certain Indians the explorers seem to have made a defi- 
nite impression. This was true of Lewis and Clark among the 
Mandans. Although at first somewhat suspicious, these natives 
came to regard the Americans in a favorable light, during the 
course of the long winter sojourn. They appreciated the black- 
smith of the party, even if they could not understand the proper 
use of the com mill presented to them. They wore American 
medals and displayed the American flag, even when British traders 
visited them. Some of the neighboring tribes, however, distrusted 
the "medicine" of the medals, and were reported by a British trader 
as disgusted with the high-sounding language of the Americans.'' 
Few of the Indians could penetrate the design of the Americans 
in attempting to record their words, and this practice they regarded 
with suspicion. In general we may say that Lewis and Clark's 
stay among the Mandans was beneficial to explorers and Indians 
alike. These men apparently made a stronger impression than any 
other of the expeditions made upon a single tribe, with the possible 
exception of Freeman among the Caddoes and Coashuttas. It is 
doubtful, of course, if Freeman did not mar this impression by 
yielding to the Spanish force sent to oppose him. At any rate we 
later find that the Caddo chief received commissions and medals 
from the Spaniards, although he volunteered with his warriors for 
the defense of New Orleans against the British.® 

Pike's own account of his dealings with the Indians seems to 
show that he was uniformly successful; yet in the one treaty of 
this period for which he was responsible, there was a great deal of 
underhand work, and on other occasions a careful reading between 
the lines would show that the Sioux and Chippewa chiefs were 
''working" the ambitious young officer. Pike's course among the 
Osages and Pawnees was brave, even to rashness, and it is probable 
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that his bearing went far to counteract the effect of Malgares' in- 
cursion. His colleague, Lieutenant James B. Wilkinson, at- 
tempted to supplement his efforts by recommending a trading 
house among the Osages. Perhaps the temporary establishment 
known as Fort Osage was in part due to his policy. Sibley's im- 
portant work was, of course, among Indians; and if we may be- 
lieve the reports of his enemies he was reasonably successful in 
attaching Ihem to the American cause — at least during the period 
in question. 

In one important particular the efforts of all these explorers 
were, as might be expected, utterly futile. Disregarding natural 
conditions, Jefferson had conceived the idea that peace was the 
most desirable state for his untutored savage children. With in- 
sufficient military strength to enforce his system, its failure was a 
certainty. The utmost efforts of Lewis and Clark and of Pike 
could not bring about a permanent peace between the Sioux and 
the Chippewas. Lewis and Clark upon their home journey found 
that the tribes of the Sioux that had less than two years before 
agreed to bur>' the hatchet with the Mandans and kindred tribes, 
again at war with them. Nor was their second attempt to patch 
up a peace, although accompanied by salutary warnings, more 
effective than the first. Not merely Indian allies, but also Amer- 
ican traders and army officers were finally brought to realize the 
treacherous and utterly hostile character of the Sioux. Pike's 
efforts among the Osages, Pawnees, and Kansas were not more 
successful, for interested traders continually interfered to provoke 
the mutually hostile spirit of these tribes. Pike never reached the 
Comanches in his mission to bring about a peace between them and 
the Pawnees. Possibly if Freeman's expedition had succeeded in 
its original intention to ascend to the Pawnees and this had been 
supplemented by Pike's efforts among these same Indians, more 
substantial results would have been achieved in the Southwest. 
But no permanent peace could have been maintained without an 
adequate military force to restrain unscrupulous traders and restive 
Indians. 

If a hollow peace, shortly to be followed by more atrocious 
hostilities was the only result of their negotiations among the 
Indians themselves, it is hardly likely that the latter would regard 
with increased respect the government that brought about this 
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peace. But little cflfort was made to follow up these negotiations 
by an eflfective military display that would increase the confidence 
of the Indians in the American government and insure its traders 
adequate regulation and protection. On the contrary,, in many 
'^ses, the government had to depend upon the fur traders to 
further its Indian relations, with the natural restult that its policy 
was twisted to serve the ends of private individuals. An in- 
stance to the point seems to be afforded by the fact that the Amer- 
ican government approached the Osage Indians through Chouteau 
rather than De Lisa. Lieutenant Wilkinson also made the charge 
that the wrong chief was often selected as the recipient of medals ; 
that these medals were not showy enough in make-up; and that 
too many of them were distributed to preserve their true value. 
In general, the policy of the British agents and even of the Spanish 
colonial officers, appears much more effective than the efforts of 
Jefferson and his immediate successors. 

In brief, it may be said that Jefferson's Indian policy was 
largely a failure ; that these explorations added to awkward inter- 
national complications ; that the geo^aphical data gathered by his 
agents were fairly complete, but occasionally misleading ; and that 
the store of scientific knowledge acquired by them was neither 
great nor readily available. In addition, Jefferson's particular 
plan for the exploration of the Louisiana Purchase was almost a 
complete failure, although this result was partly due to Spanish 
opposition. In part only, the writer thinks, for there seemed to 
be a lack of practical knowledge and of hearty co-opertion among 
those concerned in this particular phase of the exploration that 
would have prevented success, even against mere natural obstacles. 
Consequently the most successful expeditions for Louisiana explor- 
ation were the one conceived by the President for another purpose, 
and those planned without previous consultation by his subordinate 
Wilkinson, for his own ulterior purposes. 

Yet, despite so many discouraging features, there were com- 
pensating gains. Lewis and Qark, within the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, emphasized, if they did not point out, the great fur trade 
route to the Northwest. This emphasizing, as has already been 
shown, was bearing fruit, even upon their return journey. Pike 
strengthened our claim to Upper Louisiana and pointed out the 
great commercial route from Missouri to New Mexico — ^a route 
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which afterguards became a historic highway in the economic and 
military conquest of the Southwest. Dunbar, Hunter, Freeman, 
and Sibley probably hastened the occupation of the region they 
explored; for within a decade the squatter and more pretentious 
settler were already firmly established there and encroaching upon 
the rights of our recently adopted native wards. Thus there were 
tangible results to show for the modest $10,500 expended in border 
exploration. But it was the fur trader and the pioneer settler, 
rather than the casual explorer, who really opened up our great 
West and made the Louisiana Purchase an important element in 
our national strength. 

The rewards, both immediate and remote, obtained by the ex- 
plorers varied greatly. Lewis and Clark bore regular army com- 
missions and received the pay due their rank. In addition, through 
lefFerson's personal influence, they and their followers received 
land grants. Pike likewise was an army officer, but as his most 
influential patron was Wilkinson, no land grants were forthcoming 
to himself and men. Dunbar, Hunter, and Freeman, while actu- 
ally engaged in work, apparently received a small salary in addi- 
tion to expenses. But this did not exceed the rate of $1,000 per 
annum — the amount likewise of Sibley's salary as Indian agent. 
Of course Dunbar was a wealthy Mississippi planter and Sibley a 
Louisiana ranchman, while Hunter was a physician with an estab- 
lished practice. Of Freeman little is known aside from the fact 
that he was a practical surveyor. Lewis and Clark, however, 
seem to have been the only ones well cared for in a material and 
political way, although in his military profession Pike was ad- 
vanced with sufficient rapidity. 

In a literary way Dunbar held, and retained, an established 
reputation as a scientist of more than local reputation, but his 
work as explorer added little to this reputation. Hunter, Free- 
man, and Sibley are unknown names in either the scientific or the 
historical department of letters. Lewis, Clark, and Pike have 
fared better at the hands of the historical miise. There has been 
a series of ups and downs in the contrasted careers of the insepara- 
ble pair and of their path-breaking rival. The reputations of the 
former, with such a patron as the President, were assured, and the 
early meagre reports of their work attracted wide attention. But 
Pike was first in the literary market with the published account of 
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his travels, and his book was fortunate in appealing to the public 
at the proper moment. The age of the combined Mexican revolu- 
tionist and of the American filibuster, of which class his colleague, 
Robinson, was a good example, was deeply affected by Pike's illum- 
inating, even if illogical, pages; and for three decades after the 
publication of his book— -decades during which Mexico became 
independent, Texas was settled, the Santa Fe trade developed, and 
California opened to the civilized world — ^he was easily the com- 
manding figure of this period of early exploration. With the 
prominence of the Oregon question, and the development, not 
merely of the valley of the Missouri but of the far Northwest, the 
inseparable explorers again forged to the front, where they have 
since maintained their position. The question whether the explor- 
ations of Lewis and Clark or of Pike are really the more important 
is one which future historians only can safely answer. The uti- 
mate development of the great Northwest and the great Southwest 
alone can offer the solution. 

To whichever of the subordinates the palm for the greatest 
American exploration is utimately awarded, it may reasonably be 
inferred that the greatest credit for the movement must always be 
assigned to President Jefferson himself. It was he who originally 
conceived the far-reaching idea,, even though in one case his sub- 
ordinate general made use of it to serve his own particular pur- 
pose. He took a personal interest in arranging every detail of the 
work ; and although his suggestions often smacked of his Monti- 
cello library, yet he was ready to change and adapt his scheme to 
fit practical conditions. His personal care was felt by every subor- 
dinate engaged in the undertaking, and the latter believed that 
good work on his part would receive personal commendation, if 
not more substantial reward. The President never was satisfied 
until the published results of the expeditions were given the ut- 
most possible publicity, and it is no fault of his that certain journals 
have not been better known during the intervening century. He 
was always ready to solve the diplomatic perplexity preceding or 
following one of his proposed expeditions, or even when arising 
from an unauthorized incursion. Thus it is only fitting that a study 
devoted to this important subject of Louisiana exploration, should 
emphasize the personal influence of the President whose scientific 
tastes demanded a careful survey of the vast territory that fortu- 
nate diplomacy had placed within his grasp. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

I. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT SOURCES. 

A. United States Gorenunent Archives. 

1. Bureau of Indexes and Archives, Department of State, 
This bureau contains the files of diplomatic correspondence. The 
subject of Louisiana exploration attracted few diplomatic notes, 
so this collection has been little used in the preparation of this 
work. The volumes consulted have been Spanish Notes, Vols, i 
and 2, containing the communications from Casa Yrujo and 
Foronda ; and Instructions, Vol. 6. containing two dispatches from 
Madison to Armstrong and Erving. 

2. Bureau of Rolls and Library, Department of State, In the 
Library of the State Department, officially designated as above, 
are to be found the six manuscript volumes of the Claiborne Cor- 
respondence. The volumes form a most valuable source for the 
history of the southern portion of the Louisiana Purchase, until 
i8i2. While the collection is largely made up of Claiborne's letters 
to JeflFerson, Madison, Robert Smith, and Monroe, there are many 
enclosures composed of letters written to Claiborne. The young 
governor seems to have been somewhat changeable in his inter- 
pretation of events, but accurate in reporting them. The volumes 
also contain valuable miscellaneous documents. 

3. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 
While the archives of this bureau contain comparatively little 
relating to the Southwestern Indians, before 1820, there are a few 
important letters relating to frontier conditions to be found in the 
miscellaneous files ; and several, some of which have been used in 
this work, relating to Dr. John Sibley, in the volume entitled 
Indian Office, Letter Book B, These letters throw some light 
upon the early dealings of our government with the Southwestern 
Indians. 

B» Spaoiih Afchfvei» 

I. Bexar Archives. This valuable collection embraces a wide 
variety of Spanish colonial documents, relating to the Province of 
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Texas, and more particularly to San Antonio, from the early years 
of the eighteenth century to 1836. For the purpose of this work 
the correspondence of Captain-General Nimecio de Salcedo, of the 
Internal Provinces (to which group Texas belonged), with the 
Viceroy of New Spain and the Governor of Texas, and of the 
latter with the oflScials on the Louisiana-Texas frontier, was espe- 
cially valuable. These letters give the Spanish interpretation of 
events that have usually been reported only from the American 
standpoint. The collection is in the process of arrangement and 
classification, so the separate documents are referred to by name 
and date only. 

2. New Mexico Archives, A much less extensive collection 
than the previous one, and far less valuable in character, probably 
owing to the pilfering of the more important documents. Most 
of those now found in it relate to the local history of Santa Fe. At 
present the collection is in the Library of Congress, where it is 
readily accessible. For the years covered by this work I found a 
few documents that were suggestive, rather than very important, 
while with reference to Pike himself, I discovered but an inconse- 
quential reference. These documents serve, however, to supple- 
ment certain other collections. 

3. Archivo General. City of Mexico, A good description of 
this vast collection is contained in the Nation for May 30, 1901. 
Doubtless there is buried within it a great deal of material relating 
to Louisiana exploration, and amongst this some future investi- 
gator may possibly discover the confiscated journal and papers of 
Pike. For the present work I have made slight use of Volume 43, 
Ramo de Historia, 

C Official Girreipondence^ Etc» 

1. Wilkinson Papers, Four volumes of letters to and from 
General James Wilkinson are now in possession of the Chicago 
Historical Society. The letters are valuable in so far as they sup- 
plement his published Memoirs, but they do this to a limited extent 
only. The greater part of the letters are written to Wilkinson, but 
those from Pike are conspicuous by their absence. 

2. Jefferson Papers, This collection of 137 volumes, now 
housed in the Library of Congress, and thoroughly calendared in 
Nos. 6, 8, and to of the Bulletins of the Bureau of Rolls and 
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Library, is the most important and most available manuscript 
source used in this work. The details of the arrangements for 
Louisiana exploration can be found nowhere else. While the col- 
lection as a whole reveals the versatility of Jefferson's genius, his 
instructions to the various explorers and his correspondence with 
tliem display a minute knowledge of the practical details of wilder- 
ness life and of the results to be expected from systematic explora- 
tion. Occasionally it is necessary to discount Jefferson's report 
of results obtained from the explorations he planned, but his state- 
ment of details is reliable. 

3. Manuscript Journal of George Hunter up the Red and 
Washita Rivers with Wm. Dunbar, 1804, by Order of U. S. and 
up to Hot Springs, This is one of the two important sources for 
the Hunter-Dunbar Expedition of 1804-05. The MSS. is in pos- 
session of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Hunter was a shrewd and well-trained observer, with the 
power to comment with interest upon what he saw. His journal 
admirably supplements that of Dunbar, and is far more readable. 



Such of these manuscript collections as are to be found at 
Washington are described briefly in the Guide to the Archives of 
the Government of the United States in Washington, prepared 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution by C. H. Van Tyne 
and W. G. Leland. This pioneer Guide, however, is in many cases 
little more than a catalogue, compiled from office indexes or from 
the designated titles of the volumes. Even with these necessary 
limitations, it is very helpful and suggestive ; but a personal exam- 
ination of individual volumes often discloses unexpected material. 
This is particularly true of the volumes in the Library of the State 
Department, where the binder's titles and the partial tables of con- 
tents are often misleading. For the Bureau of Indexes and 
Archives, Professor A. C. McLaughlin has prepared a brief pre- 
liminary Report on the Diplomatic Archives of the Department of 
State, 1789-1840, also published under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Institution. 

A Report on the Public Archives of Texas, published in the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for looi. 
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page 353, makes brief mention of the Bexar Archives, A more 
complete description, prepared by the late L. G. Bugbee, was pub- 
lished in the University of Texas Record for October, 1899. A 
brief notice is likewise to be found in the Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, VIII., 277, 278. 

In addition to the six volumes of the Claiborne Correspondence 
in the Bureau of Rolls and Library at the State Department, 
Washington, there is in the possession of the Department of 
Archives and History of the State of Mississippi, the manuscript 
journals of Governor Claiborne from 1803 to 1816— a much more 
complete set than the one in Washington. The various docu- 
ments are listed in the Third Annual Report of the Director of the 
Department. 

Although the present work is largely based upon manuscript 
sources, yet references have been made to printed material, wher- 
ever possible. In the case of the Lewis and Clark and Pike expe- 
ditions, the references have been almost entirely of this character. 
The well-known sources will be listed without extended comment. 



II. ORIGINAL PRINTED SOURCES. 

A* United States Government Documents* 

1. American State Papers, (a) Foreign Relations //. A 
few military and Indian reports from the Louisiana frontier. 
(b) Foreign Relations IV. Casual reference to negotiations be- 
tween J. Q. Adams and De Onis. (r) Military Affairs I. Letter 
of Salcedo to Claiborne, (d) Miscellaneous /. House report in 
favor of Pike. 

2. Annals of Congress, (a) 8 Cong. 1. House report in 
favor of Louisiana exploration, (b) 8 Cong. 2, Information 
concerning Louisiana, (c) Q Cong. 2. Message transmitting 
Dimbar's Report and Lewis's Mandan Letter. Summary of Dun- 
bar's Journal. Sibley's letter describing the Red River, Sibley's 
Indian Report. Second House Report, favoring Louisiana ex- 
ploration. 
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B» Works of Travel and Ezploratfon* 

1. Thwaites, R. G. Original Journals of the Levuis and Clark 
Expedition (five volumes consulted), New York, 1904-05. Con- 
tains a few general points not clearly brought out in the abridg- 
ment of Nicholas Biddle. Valuable chiefly for the scientific data 
now made available, and for the footnotes. 

2. Coues, Elliot. History of the Expedition of Lewis and 
Clark, New York^ 1893. The Biddle abridgement, illustrated by a 
wealth of footnotes derived from the Original Journals (Mss.) 
and other sources. 

3. Gass, Patrick. A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of 
a Corps of Discovery, Pittsburg, 1807. Interesting for occasional 
comments which have been generally utilized in the footnotes of 
the two preceding works. 

4. Dunbar, William. The Exploration of the Red, the Black, 
and the Washita Rivers, in Documents Relating to the Purchase 
and Exploration of Louisiana, Boston, 1904. In this volume 
Dunbar's journal first appears in print in complete form. It is the 
first accurate scientific description of the region traversed. 

5. Freeman, Thomas, and Custis, Peter. Account of the Red 
River in Louisiana, Drawn up from the Returns of Messrs. Free- 
man & Custis, to the War Office of the United States, Who Ex- 
plored the Same, in the year 1806, found in Library of Congress, 
Miscellaneofis Pamphlets, Vol. 86 t. No. 8. This pamphlet is ap- 
parently based upon the original journals of the explorers, which, 
if still extant in the archives of the War Department, are not now 
available. A manuscript copy of the pamphlet is also in posses- 
sion of the Library of Congress. The scientific description of the 
lower Red River is an excellent supplement to Sibley's cursory 
account. The Indian relations of the expedition and the encoun- 
ter with the Spaniards are graphically described. 

6. James, E. J. Account of an Expedition from Pittsburg 
to the Rocky Mountains, etc., Philadelphia, 1823. Volume II. 
contains a brief summary of the Freeman Expedition, apparently 
based on the above pamphlet, although the author states that he 
saw the original journals of Freeman and Custis in the files of 
the War Department. 
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7. Pike, Z. M. Account of Expeditions to the Sources of the 
Mississippi and Through the Western Parts of Louisiana, etc., 
Philadelphia, 1810. The first complete edition of Pike's journals, 
prepared under the personal supervision of the author, but in a 
most confusing and perplexing manner. The author states that 
on account of the seizure of his papers by the Spaniards, he had 
to supply part of the notes for his Southwestern tour from 
memory. 

8. Coues, Elliott. The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike, New York, 1895. A more satisfactory edition of the above, 
rearranged, annotated, and indexed. Preferable for reference. 

9. Coues, Elliot. The Journals of Alexander Henry, New 
York, 1899. Affords some light on the Lewis and Qark Expedi- 
tion. 

10. Jefferson, Thomas. The Limits and Bounds of Louisi- 
ana, in Documents Relating to the Purchase and Exploration of 
Louisiana, Boston, 1904. Contains Jefferson's views upon the 
extent of the Louisiana Purchase, but largely based upon obsolete 
authorities 

11. Robin, C. C. Voyages dans L'Intereur de la Louisiane, 
etc., Paris, 1807 ( ?). Volume IL contains an important memoir 
upon the limits of Louisiana. There are some interesting obser- 
vations upon the events of early American possession ^of that ter- 
ritory. 

12. Schultz, Christian. Travels on an Inland Voyage, etc., 
Philadelphia, 1810. Makes an interesting comment on Pike's 
journey. 

13. Hutchins, Thomas. Historical, Narrative, and Topo- 
graphical Description of Louisiana and West Florida, Philadel- 
phia, 1784. Casual reference only. 

14. Romans, Bernard. A Concise Natural History of East 
and West Florida, etc.. New York, 1775. Casual reference only. 

15. Gould, George. A General Description of Prov 

ince of West Florida, 1769. MSS., American Philosophical So- 
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ciety, Philadelphia. Although not in printed form, it is mentioned 
at this point in the bibliography because not meriting a fuller de- 
scription among the manuscript sources. 

C Memoin and General Gorrepondence* 

1. Wilkinson. Memoirs of My Time, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 
t8i6. Volume II., Appendix, contains some references to the 
Southwest. Volume I. has several important letters relating to 
Nolan. 

2. Adams, J. Q. Memoirs, 12 vols., Philadelphia, 1874-77. 
Volume IV. has been castually noticed, with reference to the Mul- 
tonomah and the negotion with De Onis. 

3. Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, Vol. 
VII., 308-317. Contains some correspondence relating to Philip 
Nolan. 

4. Ford, P. L. Writings of Jefferson, 10 vols.. New York, 
1898-1902. The most important printed collection of Jefferson's 
writings. 

5. Washintgon, B. The Writings of Jefferson, 9 vols., 
Washington, 1853-54. Practically superseded by the above. 

6. Memorial Edition, Works of Jefferson, A few letters not 
found elsewhere in print. 

D« Periodical Li terattire* 

1. Literary Magazine and Annual Register, Vol. VI., 173- 
174. Contains a letter of Sibley. 

2. Baltimore Telegraphe and Daily Advertiser, March 22, 
1806. Casual references to frontier conditions. 

3. Nilcs Register, October 28, 1820. Mention of the Caddo 
Indians. 

4. Louisiana Herald, May 5, 1821. Mention of return of 
William Meek, a member of Pike's party. 

E. Atlaju 

Jeffery. American Atlas, etc., London, 1776. Used to iden- 
tify certain tributaries of the Mississippi and Missouri. 
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III. SECONDARY SOURCES. 

1. Adams, Henry. History of the United States, 9 vols., 
New York, 1889-91. Important for the period, but little used for 
this particular subject. 

2. McCaleb, W. F. The Aaron Burr Conspiracy, New York, 
1904. Important for the relations between Wilkinson and Burr. 

3. Gayarre. History of Louisiana, American Domination, 
New Orleans, 1885. The most important history of Louisiana for 
the period, making good use of the documentary sources. The 
use of the Claiborne Correspondence largely removes the necessity 
of citing Gayarre. 

4. Chittenden. History of the American Fur Trade, 2 vols., 
New York, 1898 ( ?). A valuable study based largely on manu- 
script sources. Little used, however, in this work. 

5. Wheeler, Olin D. The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 2 vols., 
New York, 1904. A valuable popular contribution to Louisiana 
Centenary Literature. 

6. Thwaites, R. G. Rocky Mountain Exploration, New York. 
1903. A brief, concise summary of western exploration — ^a schol- 
arly synopsis, yet written in a popular vein. 

7. Dellenbaugh, F. The Breaking of the Wilderness, New 
York, 1904. An interesting popular account of western explora- 
tion. The literary style is good, but occasional details arc ! ^c- 
curate. 
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ERRATA 



Page 9, **coiitient" should read ** continent". 

Page 16, ''igominiously" should read **ignomimously". 

Page 18, ** betnween " should read '* l)etween ". 

Page 18, ** authentic " should read ** authentic ". 

Page 21, **approapriation" should read ** appropriation". 

Page 60, ** suah " should read ** such ". 

Page 73, '*Commanches" should read '*Comanches". 

Page 90, '*rmaining" should read ** remaining". 

Page 100, **diflFerent" should read ** difficult". 

Page 101, ** welcome" should read ** welcomed". 
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LEXICA AND INDICES. 

(Notb: We have taken all of our words throngh all of 
the following indices and lexica; sapplementing this with 
wide reading, we have gathered the passages in which the 
terms are found. The discussion deals with each term sepa- 
rately, giving an historical treatment of the significance, 
meaning and development of each term. This work, it need 
hardly be added, does not lay claim to finality.) 



Index Homericus — Ang. Grehring. Tenbner, 1891. Appen- 
dix Hymnornm Vocabnla Continens, 1895. 

Lexicon Homericum — H. Ebeling. Teubner, 1885. 

Poeiae Minores Graeci—Th. Gaisford. Tenbner, 1823. In- 
dices for Hesiod, Theognis, Archilochns, Solon, Simon- 
ides, Mimnermus, Tyrtaeus, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus. 

Hesiod— P. A. Paley. London, Geo Bell, 1861. 

Greek Lyric Poets — G. S. Farnell. London, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1891. 

Greek Melic Poels—K. W. Smyth. Macmillan & Co., 1900. 

Bacckylides—F. G. Keyon. Oxford, 1897. 
Pr. W. Blass. Teubner, 1898. 

Lexicon Pindaricum — I. Rumpel. Teubner, 1883. 

Tragicae Diciionis Index spectans ad Tragicorum (jhraecorum 
Fragmenta — A. Nauck. Lipsiae, 1892. 

Lexicon Aeschyleum—i . Dindorf. Lipsiae, 1876. 

Lexicon Sofhocleum — Pr. Ellendt. Berlin, 1872. 

'Euripidis Opera Omnia — A. et J. M. Duncan. Glasguae, 1821. 
Vol. 9. Index Verborum .... Omnium. Chr. D. Beck. 
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Cdncordance to the Comedies and Fragments of Aristophanes 
— H. Dunbar. Oxford, 1883. 

Menandri et Philemonis Reliquiae — Aug. Meineke. Berlin, 
1823. 

Herodotus — J. C. P. Baehr. Lipsiae, 1861. 

Lexicon to Herodotus — (Schweighaeuser.) H. Carey. Ox- 
ford, 1843. 

Thucydides — Pr. Goeller. London, 1835. 
K. W. Kriiger. Berlin, 1846. 

Lexicon Xenophonteum — P. G. Sturzius. Lipsiae, 1801-4. 

Indices Graecitatis guos in singulos oratores Atticos con/ecit — 
J. J. Reiskius. Oxford, 1828. Indices for Antiphon, 
Aeschines, Andocides, Deinarchus, Demades, Isaens, 
Lysias, Lycurgus. 

Index Demosthenicus — S. Preuss. Teubner, 1892. 

Index Andocideus^ Lycurgeus^ Dinarcheus — L. L. Porman. 
Oxford, 1897. 

Index Lysiacus — D. E. Holmes. Bonn, 1895. 

Isaei Orationes XI cum fragmentis — G. P. Schoemann. 
Gryphiswaldiae, 1831. 

Hyperdis Orationes vi cum fragmentis — Pr. Blass. Teubner, 
1894. 

Index Graecitatis Platonicae — T. Mitchell. Oxford, 1832. 

Index Aristotclicus — H. Bonitz. Berlin, 1870. 

Lexicon Theocriteum — I. Rumpel. Teubner, 1879. 

Apollonii Argonautica — R. Merkel. Teubner, 1854. 

Polybius — Lexicon, Ed., Schweighaeuser. Lipsiae, 1789-1795. 

Lexicon Polybianum — J. A. Ernesti. 1789-1795. 

Babrius—7T. G. Rutherford. Macmillan & Co., 1883. 
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Dianysius of Halicamassus: Epistola ad Pompeium^ Indicium 
de ThucydidCy Libellum de iis quae Thucydidi propria 
sunt — C. G. Kriiger. Halis Saxonnm, 1823. 
De Structura Orationis — ^J. Upton. London, 1747. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

It is not our purpose to give a detailed account of the 
historical conditions in Greece in the first century of our era, 
but rather, to sketch those conditions briefly, with a view 
merely to establishing the necessary environment for our 
subsequent study of certain ethical ideas that gained favor 
in that century. The interrelation of these is obvious, and 
just as the moral ideal was largely shaped by that environ- 
ment within which it grew, so it reacted upon its own envir- 
onment and was, in part, responsible for the trend of events. 

In general, the century was one of peace for Greece, 
greater than she had enjoyed since the days of the Mace- 
donian, but it was hardly a condition that encouraged great 
effort; it was, rather, the peace of exhaustion, with but 
a minimum of stimulus derived from her great western con- 
queror. 

Politically^ economically^ socially^ the status of Greece in 
the first century A. D., was that of a conquered province, 
enfeebled, smitten with the consciousness of defeat, in the 
main quite fairly treated by Rome and often flattered, 
through all maintaining a great measure of self-esteem and 
pride. 

Despite a technical freedom, Greece's political position 
was insignificant; while the Greek cities felt that they were 
governing themselves* , since the management of police, build- 
ing, public worship, games, instruction, taxation and lesser 
legal administration were left to their own direction, yet the 
power of the Roman emperor and of his governor was ever 
present to interfere; there were no other channels of public 
activity into which men might direct their energies except 
those of municipal administration, and, in that age, such 
were narrow enough limits for ambition, and even within 
these freedom was conditional. Yet Rome, a generous 



1. Tac. Ann. xii. 58; Plin. EJp. x. 56; Liv. xlv. 18, 29; Paus. viii. 
30.9. 
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master in this instance, treated the cities of Greece with a 
consideration which was extended to no other conquered 
lands; and in the free cities she interfered as little as pos- 
sible with the affairs of government. Even of Domitian* it 
was said " Provinciarum praesidibus coercendis tantumcurae 
adhibnit, nt neqne modestiores nmquam neqne iustiores 
exstiterint ". At one time the Phil-Hellene Nero' had even 
gone to the extreme of declaring* Greece subject to no gover- 
nor and free from tribute. Hadrian also went to great 
lengths and the settled calm of Greece affords a striking con- 
trast to the restlessness of the tribes on the Euphrates; on 
the Danube, and in Great Britain. Among other reasons for 
such conduct on the part of Rome, there existed the fact of 
"far greater similarity between the Greek and Roman spirit 
of municipal government than af&nity with either the 
Eastern spirit of monarchical rule or the Northern spirit of 
personal freedom". Notwithstanding such favors, the calm 
that existed in Greece was not the calm of freedom and of 
self-government, but the calm of submission, of indifference, 
of exhaustion ! 

Greece was utterly incapable of benefiting from the 
idea of Pan-Hellenism* imposed from without, and the num- 
erous beneficial acts of Hadrian, in the way of roads, 
aqueducts, temples, baths, when Athens was, perhaps, 
externally more splendid than ever before, did not improve 
her economic condition, neither increasing the resources of 
the land nor appreciably improving the condition of the in- 
dustrial classes. In some cases, communities lacked the 
means to keep even the existing public works in repair. The 
land was only moderately fertile, agriculture was of limited 
extent, vine-culture was unimportant^, and that of the olive, 
little less so; the marble quarries did not benefit the general 
population, nor were there any manufactures of significance. 

2. Suet. Dom. 8; true of other emperors, Tac. Ann. iii. 10, Suet. 
Claud. 14, IS. 

3. Vespasian annulled these acts, Paus. Ach. vii. 17.2. 

4. Keil. SyU. Inser. B. 31, Plut. Arist. 19, C. I. G. 5852, Dion Cass. 
Ixiz. 10, Waddington iii.i.807, Paus. i.18.9. 

5. Liv. zxxi. 24. Strabo & Paus., passim. Lampridius, in Alex, 
p. 122. 
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The financial administration of the Romans produced disas- 
trous consequences both on the material prosperity of the 
country and on the moral constitution of society; the govern- 
ment of Rome was so lax, that mismanagement and robbery 
often went unpunished*. While Asia Minor and Syria 
recovered their commercial prosperity, Greece lagged behind; 
Corinth and Patrae were the chief centers of real activity in 
Greece, but they flourished only because they were Roman 
colonies and were impoitant to Rome. Athen's supremacy 
was completely gone. Under the rule of the Flavian' 
emperors, the Roman system of financial administration and 
of taxation was directly responsible for reducing Greece to 
her lowest state of poverty and depopulation. The tenden- 
cies of society were toward the accumulation* of property in 
the hands of a few; "latifundia" had destroyed the 
yeomanry; the gulf between the few rich noble families and 
the great body of poor was widened. There was a general 
accumulation of debts throughout the country®. The 
depopulation^^ of the country, dating from the destruction 
of Thebes, of Corinth and Megara, was appalling, and even 
the masculine type had declined^*. On every hand there 
were signs of the economic distress, decay, exhaustion**, 
which Rome could not have stayed, had she so willed. 

While thus in politics there was no opportunity or at 
least but slight encouragement for the exercise of talent, 
while economic conditions offered no inducements to ambi- 
tion, — socially^ the position of Greece was very unimportant 
in the world. In art, philosophy and literature, in which 
she expressed her truer, better self, Greece was still mistress 
of the world. It was because of her primacy in these, that 
she returned the scorn of the Roman people with a disdain, 
equally unjustifiable. Despite the supremacy of Greece in 
such matters, the Romans failed to appreciate the Greeks 



6. Cic. In. Verr. i.2, Tac. Ann. i.76, Suet. Claud. 25. 

7. Paus. Ach. vii, 17. 2. Suet. Vesp. 8. 

8. Tac. Ann. xv. 20. Strabo. z. 2.25. 

9. Plut. **De vitando aere alieno". 

10. Strabo. ix. 1.15., ix. 2.25, viii and x. passim, Plut. De Def. Or. c. 8. 

11. Dio. Orat. 21. 501. R. 

12. Suet. Tib. 32, Juv. S. viii. 87, Cic. ad fam. 4.5.4. Philo. ii. 302. 12. 
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as a people, who were included in a greneral sentence of con- 
demnation of the whole East and who were misunderstood, 
by reason of the baser types that appeared in lars^e numbers 
from the East, in Rome. The Greeks of Hellas had no social 
standing in Rome. There was, to be sure, ifreat decline in 
vigor, and moral energy was seriously threatened, if not, 
perhaps, undermined; there was a decline of families, and 
the Greek world had all the petty weaknesses and vices that 
naturally exist in a secluded^*, overripe and decaying 
society. Yet Juvenal was not acquainted with the best in the 
Greek nature, and Tacitus' stricture was one-sided**. 

The Greek world was by no means hopelessly lost, even 
after the political and economic death and social decline. In 
the arts, in literature, in philosophy, Greece lived again and 
gave evidence of a fine nature and culture, in which old 
traditions were fondly blended with new ideals. It is a well- 
known fact that **the defeated Hellenism still 

created the conceptions by means of which the new religion 
shaped itself into a dogma"**. The Greek's attitude toward 
6V?rf powerfully affected his relation toward his fellow-man; 
it is his ethical ideal in the first century of our era that con- 
stitutes the subject of the following prolegomena. 

13. L/Ucian, Cataplus i. 351. 

4. Tac. Hist. iii. 47, Ann. ii. 55., Plin. Ep. x. 49, Dion Cass. liv. 7. 
15. Windelband. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
AND OP METHODS. 

We have made the ethical vocabulary of Plutarch* the 
basis of our study of this problem of the ethical ideal of the 
Greek of the first century A. D. Reading: the *'Moralia" of 
Plutarch, one very soon becomes conscious of the presence of 
a large number of ethical terms that do not belong to the 
classical vocabulary. These words are so numerous and their 
character so varied that it at once becomes apparent that 
they must be of considerable significance. Upon closer in- 
vestigation'*, it appears that some of these ethical terms 
occur for the first time in literature, in Polybius and in the 
Septuagint, while others seem to appear, first, in the first 
century B. C, and others till not later in Plutarch and his 
contemporaries; as these terms are also found in the N. T., 
in inscriptions', in ecclesiastical literature for a long period 
of several hundred years, and, further, have a place in the 
modern Greek vocabulary, it is clear that they are not merely 
ephemeral terms, begotten of either local or sporadic or 
short-lived needs, but are the product of a deep-seated, vital 
disturbance in the ethical consciousness; the thought interest 
and activity behind the words was strong and imperative, 
and, as we shall see, the ethical movement, of much impor- 



1. Plutarch represents the spirit of his age better than any of his 
contemporaries, reflecting not only the personal equation, but also *'die 
Reaultate der ethischen Reflexion eines gangen ^eitalters" (Schmidt, 
p. 40). It is all the more possible to study the religious, political, philo- 
sophical, ethical problems of the age through the works of the sage of 
Chaeronea, as his outlook was broad and his interpretation, mild. 

2. We have, by means of lexica and indices and wide readings de- 
termined, with considerable accuracy, the time and place limits within 
which these terms were employed. 

3. Our inscriptional evidence has not yet been organized, nor is it 
directly applied in the later discussions; its value is very great, how- 
ever, and the popular, oral currency, — the colloquial character of many 
of these ethical terms is demonstrated. 
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tance. A study of these terms should, then, throw some 
light upon the problem of the status of morals in Greece, in 
the Plutarchean age. 

With Plutarch occupying the central point in this study 
of ethical ideas, some of which existed even before his day, 
and all of which lived long after his time*, we find that 
every one of the terms considered is an expression of an 
ethical movement that was operating in Greek life and thus 
exerting a pressure upon the old vocabulary. While it may, 
perhaps, be impossible to say, precisely, how far the ethical 
ideas were assimilated and how far they became a part of 
the common intelligence, at any rate, it becomes very evident 
that these words are expressions of virtues that were admired 
and cultivated and of vices that were condemned by the 
Greek people of the first century, and represent the working 
of positive forces in the development of the race*. 

The discussion that follows takes into account the fol- 
lowing terms: KowoXoyCa,^ cvpccriXoyta, rairavos, Taircivo^/xxrvn|, 
lurpumaBeua,^ dlve^aicia, dLyotfoiroua, KOivcu^cXui, yiMyaXm^^tXla.^ /KyaXoepyCa,^ 
KCvoSo^ta, ircpcavroAoy^, KCvocnrovSca, fuxrouoiroyia, fuooficX^ca, #co(r/AOiroXu 



4. We have, of course, in the case of every word, carefully con- 
sidered every passage in which that term was found, noting, in some 
cases, a growth in the meaning of the word. 

5. The new ethical vocabulary is only a part of a larger body of 
new terms that the Greek language, in becoming a world-instrument, 
created, when demands were made upon it, to express the conceptions 
that came with a wider experience; this process had been notably in 
effect since the days of the Roman conquest and Polybius shows many 
signs of it. A complete study of this new vocabulary, in its entirety, 
though important, does not fall within our province. 

6. This list of words is but a small, though significant portion of 
the entire new ethical vocabulary, which may receive some illustration 
from the following terms: mraKorj^ diccvoSo^ov, cw/boctScktos, fJuucpoBvfua^ 
AmipayaOta^ ^iA.o#c(uvo$, ffuKoKO/Airta^ ffHkrfiovta^ ^lAa^Xi^n;?, trXovromioq^ 
fityaXoirdOeuL^ iroXvira^cca, oAtyoir/Miy/iQiv, ftcyaXoiroico), ^Atyo^p<i»v,{€vo/tiav€<o, 
fUKpoXviroi^ dXXoTpioTrpayCa,^ irpoirMeta^ irapa)(0iprfruc6q^ Sixn/Koos, oXiyo^fHov^ 
— 6iv6kyjfirroi^ oivaxri9, ihmxiko^^ TOJCoyXv^os, ^ucoSccnroiva, x/^^^^^*^i 
<Sfic0i)OTOs, — fJLeyaXopprjfwavyrf^ ^iXctSi^v, yAicrxpoXoyca, {roc/AoXoyos, jcaro- 
AoXta, Kara^pvdxraofuu^ dpyoXoyta, — irpocrcirc^i^rcQ), wpixreirurrffAaLVia^ <rvvc- 
vi6prp^€(a^ ivtwtSeiKWfu^ (n;vcKirXi;(ro'a>, <rvfiifHXoTi/A€Ofmi^ avvfwtBuaiw^ <rvvejc. 
^)(pfi(u^ fVfjLCToJBtTO^, cv/Acra&>ros, cv/icraoTaros, irpwrncrv^Xom, trpoanrokxlirta^ 
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It is our belief that a philological-psycholog-ical study 
of the mental state of the Greeks of the first century, 
furnishes valuable clues, tending to elucidate the obscure 
problems of Greek ethics and religion of that period. An 
insight into the inner life of thought and feeling of the 
Greek people may enable us to apprehend the true nature of 
a very complex age, by no means as yet thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Anticipating the statement of our conclusions, it may 
perhaps be apposite to state, here, that one might seriously 
doubt the validity of the generalization that the Greek 
society of this era was "a fossil society, feeding upon its 
own traditions and petrified beyond the hope of rennovation 
or healthy growth"'. Nor is it absolutely true that ''the 
ideal of the Conscience belonged to the great foe of Greece"*. 
Rather, that very ideal was growing and developing within 
the limits of Greek experience, and as shown by the language, 



jcarcvXoyco), iKratrav^, The constant reference to private affairs and vir- 
tues is noteworthy; the interests of the individual con%\it\xt^ thestarting^ 
point for the development of this system of ethics. There is abundant 
evidence of interest in petty concerns; the very large number of new 
double compound terms evinces, if not a desire for exact expression or 
of restoring to words the force they have lost, a fondness for pompous 
and picturesque effects, a tendency toward elaboration and an attention 
to detail, just as characteristic of decadent literature as of the arts. 
Another group deserving attention is that of "strengthened" terms; 
these words, while showing that tendency toward exaggeration charac- 
teristic of language in its decline, are a mockery of an age that wc 
know was characterized by feeble feelings, lesser impulses, minor am- 
bitions, — of which the numerous late diminutives are a truer expression. 
This large body of words gives a picture of a society, * 'hastening to ex- 
plain everything in its decline", but at the same time aspiring to lofty 
virtues. 

We are at first surprised that Plutarch seems to have borrowed so 
little from the Latin ethical vocabulary, but, as is well known, his 
'^Demosthenes" begins with an apology for his slight knowledge of 
Lfatin. Apart from public life, Latin was never so widely learned in 
Greece as Greek was in the Roman world, all the time from the Scipios 
to Marcus Aurelius. (Cic. Arch. 23. Senec. Consol. ad Helv. 6.8. Juv. 
15.110. Quint, i. 1.12. Suet. Claud. 42. Plut. i.564B.) 

7. Mahaffy. c.l2. " The Greek World Under Roman Sway." 

8. Wedgwood, p. 129. 
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that infallible formnla of a people, the Greek temperament 
was undergoing a subtle transformation, knowledge of which 
ought to correct the only too often preferred charges of 
''stagnancy'^ and a ''contemptible decadence'*, made against 
the Greek of the first century. While it is true that Plutarch 
"rehabilitates the ancient sanctions of morality and of 
religion"*, at the same time, unconsciously, perhaps, he be- 
comes the high priest of a new moral aspiration. 



9. Wenley. "Plutarch and His Age'*, p. 267. 
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DISCUSSION. 



KaivokoyCa. 

The keen versatility and vivacity of the Greek mind 
naturally took delight in new langrnage formations; this 
neologistic tendency was as ancient as Homer \ and was very 
marked thronghout the entire history of the people, as we 
see, for example, in Aeschylus, Aristophanes, the rhetori- 
cians'*, Thucydides', Demosthenes, Polybius and Plutarch. 
The mental activity of the race, thus, in time, produced a 
vocabulary of extraordinary variety, to which free fancy 
contributed, as much as need. 

When Polybius* uses the term KtuvoXoyta^ (not occurring- 
in Greek literature before his time), we are left in doubt 
whether he has coined a new term or is employing (as was 
possible for one who was writing in the '* common dialect" 
and employing a less pure vocabulary), a word, current be- 
fore his day but which had not yet crept into formal litera- 
ture; this problem is of less consequence to us however, than 
the problems suggested by the use of the word in Polybius 
and in later writers. Polybius attributes KoivoKoyui to Greek 
ambassadors, whose ^'strange phraseology" vexed the Roman 
senate; the latter fact is significant, as the more conserva- 
tive* Romans would not, unnaturally, be vexed at Athenian 
volubility. 



1. Bustathius, 1801, 27, caUs f Comer a iccuFoXoyos 8c tis irociTnTs. 

2. Dionysius of Halicamassus, (De Lys. p. 458) speaking- of Greek 
literary styles, of the use of figures, of hyperboles, of KonvoXoyCa, says 
&rf\6i Sk TovTO Topyias tc 6 Acovriyos. cf . also Soph. Tr. 873. 

3. Thucydides, 3.38, bears witness to the Athenian fondness for 
new phrases and novelty in language. 

4. 38. 1. 1. 

5. Hor. A. P. 45 seq. The Horatian dictum is not irreconcilable 
with Plautine, I^ucretian and Ciceronian usage. 
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In Strabo® we find a similar admission that man (i. e. a 
Greek) in general, and children, in particular, were fond of 
the strange and the new''; a recommendation of myths fol- 
lows, as being fcairoXoyia Tis, on the ground that the element of 
novelty is an incentive to learning and provokes the desire 
to learn. The apologetic use of the new term suggests that 
it does not belong to the pure Greek vocabulary and thus, 
perhaps, throws light on the problem, raised, above, in 
Polybius. 

The word, #cotroXayMi, which we find, first, in Polybius, 
also occurs in Plutarch* and in Herodianus® . For the student 
of the new ethical vocabulary of Plutarch, the changed at- 
titude of the great moralist toward neologizing, in general, 
is most important; his derision of the practice of the Greek 
Stoics who go to extreme lengths and are excessively given 
to «oiyoXoy«o, for its own sake, is evidence of his own conserva- 
tism and is positive proof that the numerous ethical terms 
that will be our particular study, were neither coined nor 
employed by him without a serious motive. We can rest 
assured, in all our subsequent work, that words were, with 
him, vital. 

TSivpecTiKoyia, 

That the term ewpconXoyca stands for a certain activity, 
contemporary with the life of the word itself, cannot be 
doubted. The term means loquacity, skill in finding words, 
command of words, quibbling, sophistical use of words, 
multiplying or inventing words, and is used of an idle use of 
words, as opposed to efficient labor or sincere search for truth. 
The idea is one, closely associately with KoxvoKoyta^ discussed 
above, and a similar impulse must have created them both. 

A consideration of the Greek attitude toward otpiniXoyta 
and the mental processes involved, is of prime importance, — 



6. i. 2.8. 

7. In the same passage, Strabo employs another new term, 

8. ii. 1068 D. Plutarch's conservatism is a matter of much impor- 
tance in this connection. 

9. Epim. p. 3. 
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is, in fact, a necessary preliminary, for the student of the 
new ethical vocabulary of Plutarch, as it g^ives a preliminary 
knowledife of the ethical standard of the people who coined 
the new vocabulary, and assists us to a proper interpretation 
of the terms themselves. 

The character and the extent of the activity defined by 
cvpc(nXoyca, are the two points of particular importance, for 
which the passages, in which the term occurs, furnish 
evidence. 

Polybius'^ use of the word indicates that to his mind it 
meant idle argn^ment, mere loquacity. Philo* associates it 
with yXioxpoXoyia (itself a new term), uses it of quibbling of 
the Stoics, of research and of defence turned to bad account, 
and of idle prosecution, so that cwpctriXoyMi, not necessarily bad 
in itself, becomes so by implication. Diodorus' says Alex- 
ander tfoBoKon) Sk Torvs ro^s cvpi;ortXyaus icaroo-o^ifo^cKrvt rif¥ Swofuv r^ 
TcvpMficnTs ipXaxri^riiui. Diodorus does not always, however, 
use the term with reproach. Cornutus* opposes Herakles to 
h c^pcmXoyos and it is obvious that the latter was a factor in 
the writer's own experience. Strabo* says ol ypafifiarucd fivUpui 
irapaPdXXavT€i cvpetriXoyoMn fuiXXov fj kvcwri ra ^ffrovfuva .... 
Arrian® is opposed to unprincipled, clever cv/^co-iXoyoc. Euse- 
bius' and Clemens* Alexandrinus view the activity with dis- 
favor and discourage the spread of the evil. Sextus 
Empiricus* accuses the Dogmatists of €Vf>€<riAayai. Diogenes 
Laertius^®, with this term, characterizes the philosophers 
Menedemus, Arcesilaus and Stilpo, — not necessarily with any 
evil association. Athenaeus^ * quotes (not, perhaps, exactly) 
Polybius, and expresses little regard for the quality. In the 
Oracula Sibyllina^*, oi cvpco-iXayoi are included in a category 



1. 


Polybius. 18.29.3. 




2. 


Philo. i. 698.45; U. 492.16; i. 628.50; i. 


314.29; ii. 49.24. 


3. 


Diod. 17. 116.4. i. 37.9. 




4. 


Comut. 191. 




5. 


Strabo. 13. i. 69, 17. i. 34. 


• 


6. 


Arr. Epict. 2.20. 35. 




7. 


Bus. ii. 89. B. 




8. 


Clem. Al. u. 561. A. 




9. 


Sext. Emp. i. 63. 




10. 


Dio^. U ii. 134; iv. 37; ii. 113. 




11. 


Ath. 193 D. 




12. 


Or. Sib. i. 178. 
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of the worst criminals. Suidas** defines the term with the 
help of ^Xuipo9 and irotfiaXAyo^. Finally, Plutarch^*, earlier 
than the last and later than the first authors, quoted, 
occupies, too, a mean position in his understanding: and 
application of the word and in the consequent feeling he 
entertained toward such to whom the word applied; in other 
words, he accuses the Stoics of evpco-iAoyai, associates cvpco-iAoyui 
with »ai3ia and opposes it to work worthy of the greatest zeal, 
but he also employs it, once, without any evil signification 
whatever, of a party of his guests who have engaged in 
clever argument and word play. 

It is clear, therefore, that evptaiXoyui is an expression of a 
tendency, not, perhaps, new^* in Greek life, but suflSciently 
strong from the time of Polybius on, to result in the coinage 
of the new term under consideration. It has been shown 
that the habit had a bad aspect which seemed to prevail over 
the less harmful, in consequence of which, the cv^Ko-iXoyos, in 
life, was rather the quibbler and the sophist than the 
eloquent, earnest searcher for truth. By the time of Plutarch, 
the meaning of the word was crystallized; its signification 
in the '*MoraHa" is suggested in the literature before his 
day, as it is confirmed in the later literature. 

As in the case of KoivoXoywi, so Plutarch's attitude toward 
the activity expressed by cvp€<riXoy^, also, is clearly defined, 
and his serious employment of the more strictly ethical 
terms receives illumination therefrom. 

TaTTCti'd?. 

Before considering the significance of rairavo^/jocrun;, it 
seems desirable to trace out, however incompletely, the his- 
torical development of the meaning of raTravo?, in Greek lit- 



is. Suid. Fr. Gr. 68. 

14. Plut. ii. 625 C; ii. 656 A-B; ii. 28 A; ii. 31. E; ii. 1033 B; ii. 1070 
F; ii. 1072 F; ii. 414 A. 

15. The idea that the word expresses, existed at least as early as the 
time of Pindar (0.9.120. tvprfruinii) , If events of the early democracy 
could and did create this specific notion, we are not surprised to find a 
recurrence of that process of thoug^ht in the Graeco-Roman period, suc- 
ceeding upon the wisdom of the Alexandrian age. 
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eratore and life. With this in view, we have made a study 
of rawuv69 in AeschylnsS Euripides, Demosthenes, Aristotle 
(Eth. & Pol.), and Plutarch (Moralia). A knowledge of the 
reception accorded ''humility''* at an earlier time is of grreat 
importance for the student of Plutarchean ethics. 

We find, first, in the early period, evidences of a bold 
spirit to which humility was alien; second, at a later time, 
evidence of a negative and halting recognition of humility, 
at a time when we would expect su£Pering to bring out the 
trait, if it were in the national character; third, evidence of 
a greater leniency, in the century of Athens' supreme con- 
flict, coupled, however, in the same age, with a philosphical 
system that grew out of an atmosphere in which humility 
could hardly thrive and be recognized as a virtue; and fourth, 
lastly, an attitude in which new tendencies, more generous 
and more cosmopolitan, appear, but in which the old stan- 
dards, though withdrawing into the background, do not 
vanish I 

In Aeschylus', rawuvoi is used of a lowering in rank, at 
one time, of Prometheus, whom Oceanus counsels, urging 
submission to a resistless power, (the course is not dishonor- 
able, but, nevertheless, for Prometheus an unendurable hum- 
iliation), — at another, of Zeus; this time the condition is 
one to which his archenemy would reduce him (with the 
commentary of SowAcwav). The state, characterized by Tairow, 
provokes scorn and contempt. Without any suggestion of 
evil or wickedness, the state is quite intolerable, merely 
because it is low; humility is slavery and no free-born Greek 
admires it. 

In Euripides, we find a deeper interpretation and a wider 
application of the term; it signifies, first, as before, humili- 
ation; but also, second, submissive humility; and, third, 
wickedness and depravity. Certain passages^ reflect the old 
inherent tendency in the Greek character to respect strength. 



!• Towuvos docft not seem to occur in Homer nor in Sophocles. 

2. We reserve, for the future, the study of such words and phrases as 
XOftoi^i^XoF, /Souk, rairciv«Mrts, ratruvcrrii^ tr/wcpiv ^povctv, f^rpcW ^pO¥U¥, 

3. Aes. Pr. 320, 908, 926. 

4. Eur. Fr. xxii. 2; iii. 2; xxx. 4. 
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success and wealth, with little charity for their opposites. 
In the second place*, wt»aw is predicated of Andromache, of 
Orestes, of Herakles, and we find a new sugifestion, not 
openly expressed but clearly implied, of leniency toward sub- 
mission and humility; but the circumstances are of the most 
trying: nature and these alone render humility excusable. 
Submission or humility does not necessarily entail loss of 
honor or self-respect. It does not, regrardless of causes, 
awaken a strong revulsion of feeling. In the third place*, 
the word is used of Odysseus, of Orestes and of Pylades, of 
Agamemnon, and of Helen and falls from hostile lips; it 
signifies baseness, cowardice, disgrace, and is a term of 
strong condemnation. The treatment of the word shows a 
development of the idea, a growth and quickening of the 
moral consciousness. 

The three distinct senses of the word that we have 
observed, are still more clearly marked in Demosthenes; the 
tendencies we have noticed before are more sharply defined. 
Demosthenes uses the word first '', of Philip, of the Athenian 
army, of Thebes — with the old implications of weakness, of 
humiliation, insignificance, lack of pride, and always with 
an association of scorn and contempt. The term is, however, 
also used in a milder sense*; it is used of Athens, in her final 
struggles, in her helplessness, with deep reproach to be sure 
and with a suggestion of loss of prestige and earlier reputa- 
tion and of pride, but still with no loss of honor. That it 
was possible to associate and even identify the idea with 
fierpcos is an indication of a movement toward greater leniency, 
on the part of the Athenian public, — the common people to 
whom Demosthenes |made his pleas, and in whom humility 
inspired pity. In the third place*, that other sense of posi- 
tive evil has become thoroughly established. 

In Aristotle, we see the earlier meaning more clearly. 
The tone of Demosthenes is mild, that of Aristotle reminds 
us of the past; the former is decidedly a man of his age; the 

5. Eur, Andr. 165. 971. Her. P. 1406. (cf. Xen. Cyr. 5.1.5.) 

6. Eur. Hcc. 245. Orest. 1411. Iph. A. 339. Troad. 1018. Fr. ii. 1. 

7. Dem. i. 9; 4.23; 9.21; 16.24; 19.325; 61.25. 

8. Dem. 8.67; 1074; 13.25; 21. 183-6; 45.4; £7.45. 

9. Dem. 18. 108; 18. 178. 
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latter has inherited more of the earlier temper; the former 
speaks the note of the struifirlini: democracy, the latter, the 
eulogy of the once proud state. We have, here, indications 
of the old pride, of scorn for weakness, together with a care- 
ful effort to attain moderation in all matters; hence the 
rcnravoc were certain to meet with censure in Aristotle, as 
the word meant, to him, a failure to attain that mean, 
whether the word had a social, moral or political application. 
This is an aristocratic society the exercise of whose virtues 
requires wealth and leisure and noble birth. The rairoi^^^ 
is humble, cannot be liberal, is easily a flatterer, and is 
servile; for him Aristotle can have no words except of con- 
demnation. This probably represents the essentially Greek 
attitude and o ra^rai^ incurs the strong displeasure of the 
Greek, less because he may be base or wicked than because 
he is low. Iiaf^poawrf is the mean opposed to ^/3p*«, and not 
rawuv^Trji I Here, most clearly, we see the slight recognition 
of humility, the absence of mercy toward the lowly, the 
assertion of an old confidence within conscious, artistic 
limits. 

We find the three significations we have noticed before, 
still more clearly defined in Plutarch. He could say : 

ixl^pw 8i , . TO Tifnopiav frofioXifriiv Ktuftw irapajafXovTOi Jxtcuceg l<m 
(90 F), cvywia icoAov fio', dlXAci xpoyoKoiv dya06v (5 D), and ^« y^ 
fuXurr &y Povkoifirj^ fracn i^ow^ XPV^H'^^ ^^'"^ ''^^ dyoryi^ (8 K) • This 
is evidenee of a greater equalization of classes, of a break- 
ing down of old distinctions. Thus we find, in the matter 
of rairtivo?, first, a recognition, to be sure, of the old feeling 
which does not disappear, — but second, at the same time, a 
greatt^r forgiveness, extended to the humble and the lowly 
who cannot be accused of evil, and, — third, finally, a certain 
indulgence, even in the case of evil that rairaw may suggest. 
The Greek of this late period has not entirely lost the dis- 
tinctive traits of his ancestors; humility^*, submission, sub- 



10. Arist. Has. 1124^; HSS. 1125^; n. e. y. 3. 1231^2; n. e. y. 6. 
1233t>13; n. e. n. 11. 1244*6; op 7. 1251 15, 25; x. y. 13. 1284H1; ,r. 8. H. 
1295^18; ir. c 11. 1313^41; x. e. 11. 1315V; x. 0. 2. 1337^4. 

11. Pint. ii. 91 C; u. Ill F; ii. 266 D; ii. 276 D; U. 584 E; U. 762 B; 
U. 805 D; U. 807 B; ii. 822 D; ii. 1046 C; ii. l060 A. « 
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ordination, — without, in any sense, being connected with 
evil,— still were likely to provoke his scorn and even his 
indifirnation. At the same time, in spite of this apparent 
pride, events of several hundred years have greatly modified 
his character, and, with it, his attitude in this matter. The 
former note is a protest, an old strain that will assert itself; 
but, with this, there appears' ' a more generous inclination 
toward the humble and the lowly, whether thus through the 
accident of birth, through sorrow, or through sin. 

But the pagan Greek position could never, probably, be 
that which we find in the Scriptures'*, where this word is 
used of the noblest and the most necessary of all the virtues. 
There it conveys a sense of honor unknown to the Greek, but 
suited to the Hebraic and to the Christian world' ^. Such a 
conception was foreign to the Greek nature; if suggestions 
of such a feeling appear, at times, as in Plato' ', and, later, 
more frequently, in Plutarch, it means that, within Greek 
limitations, an evolution was taking place in philanthropy^ 
which^ though more merciful than ever before^ nevertheless 
still remained pagan ^ * . 

Tair€ti^o<^po(rui/i). 

The word Ta^civo^/ww, while occurring in the Septuagint, 
does not recur, again, until Plutarch's time, and becomes 
common, only later, in the Patristic literature. 

The feeling, of which it is an expression, is a funda- 
mental one which would effect all thought, feeling and con- 
duct. In the Septuagint on the one hand, and in the New 
Testament and in a large body of Patristic literature on the 
other, the virtue of raircivo^/Bocrun; is accepted without reserva- 
tion; it is constantly encouraged and recommended with 
other virtues; nor is it merely an ideal that provokes exhor- 
tation, but often, by implication, and frequently, expressly, 
is acknowledged a fact in Greek life. * 'Humility" then, was 



12. Plut. 11. 357 A; ii. 599 B; U. 806 A; ii. 822 D; ii. 1069 C. 

13. N. T. Math. 11.29; Luc. 14.11; Peter i. 5.5; I^XX. Pr. 1619. 

14. See diacuBsion of ravovo^poorvi^. 

15. Plato. I<egg. iv. 716 A (cf. Origren. i. 1312 C.) 

16. Plutarch favored slavery and was an aristocrat. 
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a factor in the evolution of Greek character^, as early as the 
time of the Septuagrint'* • and as late as the fourth century 
after Christ, and was operating in Greek communities in 
Asia Minor and Alexandria in the East, and in Rome, in the 
West. 

While it is impossible to determine to what extent such 
sugfirestions were immediately operative, the fact remains 
that the su^rgrestion was there, and, certainly, laten bore 
fruit. Ignatius^, writing: to the Kphesians, exhorts them to 
be Towcii^/Kwc«; he contrasts that frame of mind with 
fuyaXopptfftMTWff and unites it with irfxian;?. Barnabas* feels it 
to be a man's duty to obey the Lord*s commands, not to exalt 
one's self but to be Taxavo^pw. In the Doctrina Orientalis*, 
the Lord is praised for his great rav€aw^po«rwrf. Peter' urges 
all men to be compassionate and humble-minded. Paul* 
urges the Kphesians and the Philippians to follow his 
example of serving the Lord with all humility, meekness 
and long-suffering. In Basilius* we find the dictum that he 
is great in the sight of the Lord who has yielded Taxcivo^p<{w»5 
to his neighbor. Tertullian^® preaches great raxaFo^pocrwny, 
with endurance of hunger, thirst and imprisonment. Ori- 
gen^\ blames Celsus for his misconception of rairavo^poorwiy 
and even finds encouragement of the virtue in Plato. His 
own defence of the quality is unequivocal. Hippolytus^* 
cites the case of Nabouchodonosor, who regained his king- 



1* Taircivdn;^ , the earlier term, has not the sig^nificance of noble 
humility we find associated with ramtvo^poavvri. In a moral sense, it 
implies baseness,— as, in Plat. Pol. 309 A., joined with d^ioBCa^ in Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 6. 1384, synonymous with fAucpculnrxCoL^ ^^^ ^^ Dem. 151.9 united 
with dio(ui. 

2. hXX. Ps. 131. 2. 

3. LXX. Prov. 29.23. 

4. Ignat. X. 64 (653 A.) 

5. Bam. 777 B. 

6. Doctr. Or. 656 A. 

7. N. T. Petr. 1.3.8. 

8. N. T. Act. 20.19; Ep. Eph. 4.2. (Also, Ep. Phil, 2.3.) 

9. Basil, iv. 813 A. 

10. TertuU. u. 970 A. 

11. Origen. i. 1312 D; vii. 217 B; i. 1312 C. 

12. Hippol. 681 A; 856 B. 
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dom through ravciyo^pocrM^, and quotes the Evancrelist John 
as authority for the Lord's rawta^pwrvmi. Hennas** promises 
God's pity to those who repent and become humble. 
Clemens*^ Romanus exhorts all to live in concord and sanc- 
tity, to avoid pride and arrogrance, and to be examples to 
others of Tanxivo^poowiy, which servants of the Lord practice. 

Between the two temporal extremes, considered above, 
we find the term employed in Plutarch, in Arrian and in 
Josephus, and the distinctly di£Perent feeling entertained 
toward the quality is very significant. While there is no 
question of the unreserved welcome, extended the virtue in 
these two extreme periods, and, too, no question of its actual 
practice, we find a different ethical standard, a tentative 
reserve, expressed in the middle period. 

Neither in Plutarch, nor in Josephus, nor in Arrian has 
the word the same connotation of meaning we have found in 
the passages quoted above, and, in consequence, we find a 
different attitude toward the rawuy6i^po¥€9, Plutarch** with 
all his generosity, feels a reserve toward this virtue, which 
to his mind implies, at least, a loss of noble spirit and thus ap- 
proaches dangerously near baseness. Josephus** relates how 
the Roman Galba, accused, by the soldiers, of rama^poawnf, 
was treacherously put to death. Such *' weak-mindedness'', 
approaching ** meanness" or ''cowardice", was associated by 
Arrian*' with the vice of KoXoKtia, 

Thus, while in the first century A. D., Greek Ethics did 
not, as yet, welcome the idea of humility, still the idea was 
a present force that was at work in the Greek consciousness 
and, in time, produced great psychic changes. Although 
the idea did not receive complete acceptance in Plutarch's 
day, yet it was not ostracized, and the Greek mind gradually 
became accustomed to it, — more so, even in the first century 
A. D., than the above study would seem to indicate. The 



13. Herm. Sim. 7; Vis. 3.10. 

14. Clem. R. i.2; i.l9; i.30; i.44 (cf. also Or. Sib. 8.481) i.48 (cf. also 
C1.A1. i.532B). 

15. Plut. ii. 336 E; ii. 475 E. 

16. Jos. B. J. 4.9.2. 

17. Arr. Epict. i.9.10; 3.24.56. 
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presence of other virtues, such as iw{ucoic^, lurpiow^Bua and 
4>«*wroi*Di, closely related to "humility", demonstrates this! 
Still it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the Greek 
temper was still essentially proud^ • . 

As the prejudice, however, afirainst ''humility" broke 
down, there was wide room for sympathy, equality and kind- 
ness. At the same time that dyoAmHfci, dvcfocoicia and /JL^rpunra^ 
OtuL flourish, (forces that would help to break down that 
prejudice and to create the necessary environment for 
"humility") real strengfth, including audacity, courafire 
and /AcyoAocfryia, gradually vanishes, and an epoch of weakness 
is ushered in^ also fostering a constantly growing humility^^\ 
for these virtues inevitably acted and reacted upon one 
another* ^ 

Merpioira^aa. 

The previous study of miravos and of TaTavo^poorwiy has 
led us to believe that the Greek character of Plutarch's day 
was, still, proud and essentially pagan; that is, despite a 
certain great philanthropy, humility was not yet welcomed, 
without reserve. It was, nevertheless, an existing force that 
could not be overlooked, whose influence is further traceable 
in other virtues, as that of fierptoireWeia. 

While /tAerpiorofea, in its form at least, truthfully reflects 
the spirit of the past\ expressing that artistic proportion* 
that was consciously sought in the sphere of the feelings as 
in everything else, yet that very artistic and hence exclusive 
spirit, of which we have a reminiscence in the form of this 
word, yielded to other, humanizing influences, of which 



18. See also ditcussion of raircivos. 

19. We are not surprised, therefore, to find other ideas, besides the 
one of "thinking", vix. of "saying" and of "doing", united, in time, 
with the adjective raxavo-, and forming new compounds. 

20. See discussion of fier/MOiratfcia. 

1. Plutarch constantly betrays the old Greek search for modera- 
tion; this essentially Greek strain still survives in his century, 
fyrcxrov 8c ri np^ yJxrijpf h cEmurt r^vccr i/jLfu\h re. Pint. il. 7 B. 

2. Of which lutptAmfi and am^potrwff^ the ruling principle of 
Greek Ufe, are further expressions. 
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rorovo^piKrvn; was one. Under such inflnences, i»xrpunra$ua 
acqnired a meaning in Plntarch, it never conld have possessed 
in Aristotle. 

We find the term employed from the time of Aristeas to 
that of Sextus Empiricus, and its sigrnificance is not the 
same throughout. There are certainly no aesthetic implica- 
tions involved in the word, as applied to the Romans or to 
the Hebrews; the control of the feelings, in these instances, 
was referable, rather, to another sense, — that of duty and of 
honor. The weakness, involved in Plutarch's lurpwwaBwi, 
(Plutarch was not conscious of that weakness however) is 
felt, also, in Dionysins of Halicarnassus, in St. Paul, in 
Philo, but no trace of it appears in Appian or in Sextus 
Empiricus. 

In Sextus Empiricus* we find the position of the Skeptic 
defined, whose tc\o«, in life, is dwafitta in matters of opinion, 
and lurpumaBua in matters of necessity. As far as the Skeptic 
felt that the drapafia of SardSaa and that ^oxi could secure him 
the greatest happiness, his life would be a practice of his 
ideal, and, to that extent, at least, /A€Tpuw<£fcca was a factor in 
Greek life for several hundred years. Appian* represents 
Pyrrhus of Epirus as possessing /^LtrpiowdBaa, for sparing the 
conquered Romans and giving them peace. The Numantini 
prayed Scipio for indulgence and iierfuwraBua, There is none 
of the suggestion of weakness, here, that we shall find in 
Philo; as predicated of the Romans, united with cra>^pwio>ia, 
associated with e&r€)8c«a, identified with ft^oAo^pocrvny, lurpww^ 
d0€ui means that heroic forbearance which had exalted the 
Roman race.^ 

Plutarch* attributes this virtue to Camillus, Metellus, 
Aristeides, Socrates and Stilpo; his recognition of the con- 
temporary practice of the virtue is coupled with an exhorta- 
tion for its wider employment. His association of fterpcordWcia 
with frpa6Tr/i is, perhaps, significant. The terminology of 



3. Sext. Emp. 8.18; 176.21; 176.23; 577.13; 9.20. 

4. App. i.366.63; i.408.32; i.420.18; i.62.70; i.218.90; i.366.52. 

5. Verg. Aen. 6.851^. 

6. Pint. ii. 102 D; U. 1119 C; ii.458C; ii.489C; U.SSIC. 
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Aristotle' is, in this connection, very important; we find the 
followinff scale: wfpj3oXiJ=sipyiXoTi|s; /jMnrrp^vpainf^; IXA€t^is= 
dopfyifaia, Afistotle says that vpairyfi is really not the word to 
express the mean, as its suggests weakness and inclines to 
the defect of 4opyi|o-ttt, or utter absence of anger or entire lack 
of spirit. Plutarch makes no such apology for irpoon;?, nor 
for fi€TptawaB€ui\ While Plutarch's furpwir^tia must have 
seemed to Aristotle as little, or perhaps even less a perfect 
virtue than his own xpoon;?, for Plutarch, the word and the 
virtue carried no similar reproach. The weakness of M«rp4o- 
vafitia did not strike him. It is plain that the ethical stan- 
dard has shifted. There is a wide gap between Aristotelian 
and Plutarchean ethics. In Plutarch, the feeling for a 
**mean", for a control of the passions looking to an observa- 
tion of the *'mean", for the sake of the **mean", is not so 
strong as a control prompted by unselfish, altruistic motives. 
With such a different standard, the limits within which 
fAMTpum$€UL could exercise itself, were, also, certain to change. 

Josephus*, like Appian, credits Romans with the posses- 
sion of fAMTpwwdOtia and it is mentioned with /AcyaAo^poowi;. 

Paul's® high priest is able to /lurpuwatev, Iwu koI 

avToi w€puc€iT<u^ iiffBivuav, Philo* ® includes lurpwwoBuai^ attributed 
to Aaron, Abraham and Joseph, among the virtues making 
for a noble character, in spite of the fact that he represents 
Moses, the perfect man, as turning his back upon i»^pwwd0va 
and cultivating ^iroBua instead; lurpwwaBuaj to the Hebraic 
mind, seemed rather a concession to human frailty. Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus* * opposes /ifrpumBtui and a number of 
allied virtues, which do not go to make up a very strong 
character, — opposes these to the qualities of vucpoq and xiiXcwof, 
found in the nature of the Volsci. Aristeas*^ mentions 
fA€TpunniB€ui, as part of the equipment of a philosopher. 

In Diogenes Laertius* * we find: ^^ 8^ rw cro^v fof clmi /uUv 



7. Arist. Bth. N. 4.5.1 seq; Eth. N. 2.7.10; 9./<.a.23.1191b25. Cf. also 
discussion of dvcfticaicia. 

8. Jos. A. J. 12.3.2*. 

9. N. T. Bp. Hebr. 5.2. 

10. Philo. i.113.44; ii.37.26; ii.45.38; ii.315.41; ii.439.2: i.113.31; i.113.2. 

11. Dion. H. 8. 61. 

12. Aristeas. 29. 

13. Diog. L. 5.31. 
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dwQ^, furpunroBij St. If Aristotle is qnoted exactly, the word 
is an old one, of the Peripatetic school. If an old word, it is 
singn^lar that we do not find it in Aristotle^*, — aye, even 
frequently. 

While the idea of furpumBtui was, doubtless, rooted in the 
Greek consciousness long: before Plutarch's day, just as it 
existed there, long afterwards, the word changed in mean- 
ing from the time of Aristeas to that of Sextus Empiricus. 
Most important for us is the fact that weakness is clearly 
and commonly conceived as an element in /urpwrdBtia^ in the first 
century A, D. The word becomes a witness both for old 
forces and for new, a concession to the old idea of aesthetic 
repose and a confession of the new moral standard, testimony 
of an age that was externally influenced by the fast but which 
was vitally affected by the present. The original aristocratic 
nature of lurpwtnAwL^ was approaching the standard of the 
contemporary Ta»ciFo^po(rwi;, which at once influenced the 
evolution and encouraged the practice of the former virtue. 

With the Plutarchean conception of lurpunroBua^ the 
Greek mind was ready to entertain other virtues, as dv«6«oicMi, 
A,yaBofwodaL and xotnD^cXcia. 

While ** humility", because involving a sacrifice of pride, 
received only a reserved welcome from Plutarch, it doubtless 
affected the development of fAMrpumoBiui^ which, in the first 
century A. D., possessed a large degree of feebleness. 
Plutarch's naive ignorance of this fact made his own recep- 
tion of this virtue the more possible. But no prejudice 
existed against the inherent weakness of SyittKOKCn^ which was 
accepted without hesitation by Plutarch. This paradox is 
not entirely inexplicable; the relation of dvcfticoicia to lurpw^^ 
Otia is suggested by Plutarch, in the De Praterno Amore, 
thus: itMTpwroBvw; txyww dvc^aiciayi; to the older virtue, natur- 
ally, there clung associations of the past, but no similar 



14. Aristotle was familiar with /icrpi^i^g, but lurpuk- compounds 
are, in the main, of late origin. 
1. Pint. ii. 489 C. 
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mystery attached to the later word. Plutarch's failure to 
recognize the chancred character of /arpioratfcia was as natural, 
as was his willincfness to adopt dniucajdoL (a comparatively 
new sentiment), although it brought in its train implications 
that meant a break with the past and its traditions. 

The life of the word was very long; we find the termi 
first, in the Septuagint, then in the literature of the first 
century A. D. and shortly before, and, finally, as late as Por- 
phyrogenitus. A study of the literature in which the word 
occurs reveals the character and vitality of the virtue. 

Of the pagan attitude toward ij^ucoKia we can form some 
idea from the testimony of several writers, flourishing imme- 
diately before and soon after Plutarch, and we get, tooi sug- 
gestions of the practice of the virtue. Cicero's* meditation 
upon iy€(ui for a whole year was hardly without results, any 
more than Paul's* exhortations to Timothy that iwXov Sk Kvpiov 
. . . Stt . . . €&ai wpoi warriK . . . dyc^ucoicoy. The virtue was well 
known to Epictetus^, who preaches of its valuable results, 
7rpa6nfs and iopytiauL. Lucian's* approval of dv€iuauc£ti is not 
altogether certain, but Herodianus* tones down a rather 
harsh picture of Severus, by attributing dx^ufOKia and tooLprtpioL 
to him. The term occurs in Pollux''. Diogenes Laertius*, 
with admiration, describing Socrates' endurance of ridicule, 
says «cai mddn'a ravra <^€fi€i¥ dvc^iKoiccas. Themistius* defines the 

^uauUa of Sthenelus, by opposing to him — r^ 8^ o* crrcywra 

vPf^; no comment follows. 

Thus after Cicero, we find in Greek literature, outside of 
Plutarch, a decided appreciation of the virtue of Ja^^iufOKui and 
signs that the virtue was cultivated. Its scope is not so 
clearly defined as in Plutarch, though it implies, at least, an 



2. 


Cic. Att. 5.11. 


3. 


N. T. Tim. ii. 2.24. 


4. 


Epict. Bnch. 10. Arr. Bpict. 3.20.9. 


5. 


Lucian: Judic. Voc. 9; Asin. 2; De. Par. S3, 


6. 


Hdn. 3.8. 


7. 


PoU. 5.138. 


8. 


Diog. I.. 221. 


9. 


Themist. 271 B. 
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endarance of abase, a considerable humility and control of 
anger*®. 

The extent of Plutarch's '* forbearance" was remarkable, 
— overcoming rifuiipia^ leading to acts of charity toward the 
feeble and even toward a foe, bringing about extreme mild- 
ness toward erring servants, and inducing the cultivation of 
dopyiTo-Mi, ^iAavAM-oi, and freedom from harsh words and 
deeds*'. Plutarch speaks from personal experience, of the 
value of dyt^iKOKUL whose present or existing force he recog- 
nizes, while exhorting still others to practice the virtue. 
Plutarch, as he had done in the case of ftcrpaw^^tfeta, constantly 
associates dvc^ucaicia with irpaon/f ; in spite of his consciousness 
of its meekness, he takes refuge in the association of <i»^*- 
ifOKUL with &i^&p€voL and with fuyoAo^rux*** on the hypothesis that 
weakness may be strength. Plutarch's broad interpretation 
of Ai^iKOKta may, perhaps, have been far in advance of the 
average conception of the virtue, — but even this implies an 
actual exercise of ^a^uoajcia in the pagan world, though its 
scope may generally have been more limited. 

From the Septuagint** with its approval of dytSucoKui and 
iwiUKua toPorphyrogenitus** who bears witness to the inclu- 
sion of this virtue in the body of Christian ideals, we have, 
in EJcclesiastic Greek, an important line of evidence touching 
the feeling entertained toward Awfciwucui by a large community 
of Greek speaking people, distributed over the entire pagan 
world. In Justin Martyr**, di^acojcMi is not only strongly 
approved, but partially defined by reference to exhortations of 
Christ * * and by association with dopytfala and vnofioviq, Clemen- 
tin* • refers to an incident of self-control in Peter's life and the 

10. While we find such older terms as ^icparcta, KafiT€pui^ dopyrfaCa.^ 
/ACiAixui, ^^<^M ^^ ^he passages, cited above, yet dvc^uccucia, as under- 
stood in the first century A. D. and afterwards, was a virtue that hardly 
fitted into the older pagan world, and the dvc^ucoicca of Bpictetus could 
hardly have corresponded to the virtue of the Homeric Greek, which 
Themistius calls dvc^ixoKui. 

11. Plut. ii. 90 E. 464 C, 489 C, i. 220 E, i. 290 F, ii. 459 C. 

12. LXX. Sap. 2.19. 

13. Porph. Cer. i.62. 16; 574.7. 

14. Just. M. Apol. i.l6. 

15. N. T. Matth. 5. 39.40; Luc. 6.29. 

16. Clementin. 448 A. 
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high approval of that conduct, described by means of ftcyaXa>s 
and dKcfocoicws. Basilius* ^ counts dvfiufottui as part of cwc/Scia to 
be exercised toward all. Macarius'** advice to bear misfor- 
tune with dytiiKOKia and fuucfiodvfua was to his mind no more 
impossible, than was the extraordinary conduct of Constan- 
tine which Eusebius*® calls ^tAavtfpawrw xnrtpPokii, 

The evidence drawn from this source, covering a wide 
period of time and extending over a great reach of territory, 
demonstrates the unreserved practice of dvfiiMOKia on the; part 
of those to whom Judaism and Christianity appealed. The 
practice of this virtue involved a degree of patience, of 
humility, of weakness and meekness, submission to misfor- 
tune, of philanthropy, — with complete suppression of pride, 
which only piety and religious zeal could have inspired.^® 

In the matter of ''forbearance", then, Plutarch occupied 
a middle ground, between the position taken by most pagan 
Greeks of the first and second centuries A. D., on the one 
hand, and that of the Christians of the same period and 
later. If Plutarch was not ready to make concessions that 
seemed necessary and noble to Christians, he was, neverthe- 
less, ahead of his age in generosity. The essential weakness 
of fUTpiowd$€ui reappears in its offspring virtue of dyfiuaucCa; but 
in the case of the latter virtue, Plutarch is more aware 
of that Jack of strength than in the case of the former. 
Progressus in itv^uawcia was, significantly enough, accom- 
panied by a development of dopyiyo-ui, which, a "defect" in 
Aristotle, is highly praised by Plutarch, though an amiable 
weakness. If able to embrace the virtue of ^^ixoicta, as in- 
terpreted by Plutarch, the old Greek pride was broken, his 
character was tempered and humbled; it meant a new toler- 
ance, which was sure to destroy the old idea of rifnapia and to 
be of the utmost consequence to slaves. The inherent possi- 
bilities of the Plutarchean Ja^iKoiua appear, however, in their 



17. BasU. iv. 460. B. 

18. Macar. 233 D. 

19. Eus. ii. 989 C. 

20. We find in the passages (14-19) such older words as /juucpoBvfua^ 
^tricueoa, dopytiaui^ virofwvrj^ npaorrfi — all of which, whatever their his- 
tory, eventually helped to make dvc^iicojcia possible. 
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bloom, only later, in the ecclesiastical literature. The pos- 
sible effects of d»^iKaK(a were far-reaching. The record of 
the actual effects of d^^ucwCa in Plutarch's day indicates the 
great circle of its activity, the numerous directions in which 
it was affecting Greek Ethics and Greek Life. 

*Aya0oiroua. 

While the weakness of fj^trpunraffua was veiled, no similar 
doubt existed about ^rrfocoicio. The presence of both these 
virtues was essential to the development of dyatforoita. The 
passive character of dyfiucatcCa is supplemented by the more 
positive or active nature of AyoAwrocfii. The ultimate effect of 
the three virtues would, necessarily, be — first, the suppression 
of the pride that rendered rairavo^poirwi; in Plutarch's day, still 
foreign; second, the gradual naturalization of *' humility". 

The concept of which the word dyoBoiroda is an expres- 
sions existed in the Greek mind as far back as the time of 
the Septuagint; it does not appear with any frequency, how- 
ever, until the first century A. D.; we find the word 
employed, in Plutarch, in the N. T., and, commonly, in 
Patristic Literature. 

In the Septuagint*, dyaOovoda is predicated, primarily, of 
God, but also of man and, with certain qualifications, of 
woman besides. It is a divine quality, existing, potentially, 
in man, and also actually exhibited in acts of generosity and 
in filial piety. 

Plutarch' says Osiris has been called o dyadovtHos. In the 
New Testament*, we find the term frequently, and Christ is 



1. There were, to be sure, numerous words in the earlier lang^ag'e, 
sigfoifying' benefaction, kindness, f^ood-will, as cvc/yyccria, ciVoca, <f>iXnvO' 
pctfiria, a»^e\4fu>f , wpoaypnljs^ &yaOo€pyia^ <fn\aya$09^ etc. But the great 
majority of iyoBo- compounds are late, and this, of itself, is, perhaps, 
a sign of a certain moral agitation. Besides, it is the character of 
ayotfoirotia that is of chief importance to this discussion. 

2. lyXX. Num. 10.32, Tobit. 12.13. Sophon. i.l2. Mace, i.11.33, 
Sir. 42.14. 

3. Plut. ii. 368 B. 

4. N. T. Marc. 3.4; Lruc. 6.33; Petr. i.2.15; i.4.19; i.3.6; i.3.17; Act. 
14.17; Petr. i.2.20; Joann. 3.11. Kpist. 
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represented as the chief inspiration of the dyaforocoi, who 
approach the Christ-like, by the exercise of this virtue. 
Practically no limits are set for the practice of the virtue, 
Ayoftwroifii, whose benefits should be universal! In Artem- 
idorus*, Ptolemaeus* and Hermes'', the word is used only in 
an astronomical sense of the stars and of the planets. 
Sextus Empiricus* gives clear expression to the religious tone 
of dyaOowoda,^ in the following": AyoAw Z&w i<m to dyaOofWoUi^, 
rdyaSov Sk yt 6 Om, ISiov cfpa larX Bwv to dyoBowoiuv, 

In the Ecclesiastical literature we receive confirmation 
of the suggestions that have appeared elsewhere. Clemens 
Romanus^, in an epistle to the Corinthians, establishes the 
divine origin of dya$<nroda and its cosmopolitan character; the 
degree of piety it involves is almost more than human. 
Athenagoras'^® language could hardly be called equivocal: o 
Sk 0CO9 TcXctiws SsyaOos &v di&ois dyatforoios ifrriv, Hermas^^ throws 
further light on the position of the ayaftwroids in life, whose 
virtues include iri<rr«, oXi/tfcia, wrofunni, to x^pas tnrrfperuv and 
**Aofcvia. The "Testament a Patriarcharum"*^ and Diog- 
netus^' simply re-affirm the position of Clemens Romanus, 
while Clemens Alexandrinus** defines the iyoAovoda of the 
perfect man, who submerges his own interests in the greater 
benefits of all others. Clemens Alexandrinus, Paulus Alex- 
andrinus^* and Eusebius^* use the term, also, in an astrono- 
mical sense, of the stars. lamblichus'* ^ statement is another 
predication of this virtue, of the gods. 



* S. Artem. 4.59. 

6. Ptol. Tetrab. 38, 19.48; Bibl. i.l9. 

7. Hermes Tr. latrotn. 388.10. 

8. Sezt. Emp. M. u. 70. 

9. Clem. R. 2.10; i.2; i.344. 

10. Athenag. 952A. 

11. Hermas, Mand. 8; Vis. 3.9. 

12. Patriarch. 1137 C. 

13. Diognet. 1176 A. 

14. Clem. Al. i. 1348 A. 692 C, (ii. 460A. dtoi. ) 

15. Paul. Al. iv. uiit. 

16. Bus. P. E. 275 D. 

17. Iambi. 52.18. 
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The governing: motive of ayaBawoda is not far to seek; its 
religious character is very prononncedl The unrestricted 
limits within which we find the activity, implied in iyaBowoua^ 
exercised, is, also, most important, as it clearly indicates the 
breadth of the sympathy of the age that first brought the idea 
prominently forward in literature, — which means, in life. 
The sacrifice, necessary for ilycfiicoicai, grows apace with the 
development of Ayo^orot&i; but that sacrifice was a possibility 
through the religious impulse back of it. 

While the evidence drawn from Plutarch himself is 
slight, that obtained from other sources renders clearer to 
our minds the possible and the probable status of ^yoBimoda 
for Plutarch and his age. These side lights establish the 
same impression that our previous study of rawavo^pocrvn;, 
lurpumaBua and Avefucoicia has created. The four virtues are so 
closely involved that it is almost impossible to dissociate 
them; contemporaneous, in fact, they must have acted upon 
one another, withal that each had its own special functions. 
It is not impossible to conceive of iyoBiyiroda^^ as the crown of 
them all, pledge and product of their sincerity. 



Koti/oK^eXta^ and MeyaXaK^X>;9. 

Koivoi^eXiTs and luyaXwlKKri^ are clearly closelv related. We 
find both of the words, for the first time, in literature of the 
first century A. D. or shortly before. Each activity was, 
plainly, a possibility in the atmosphere, created by the earlier 
feelings implied by rairavo^poovny, furpunroBtui^ av^iKOKUL and 
ayaBimoda, The mood following upon the cultivation of such 
virtues was hardly averse to koivw^cXoi and ftcyoXcii^cXia. How 
far that mood expressed itself in action is a problem that a 
study of Kowiaf^€>Ja and of /xryoXo^^cXttt will in part, as least, 
clarify. 



18. It is, perhaps, singular that ayaAwroda is of late origin, when 
we find aya^ocpyi'a in Herodotus, Koxoirocos in Pindar, and jcaicovpyia 
in Homer. 

1* Koiv<o^€Xia is the form recognized by the '' Etymologicum Mag- 
num '% 462.21, although icoivca^cXcca appears in Diodorus. 
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Plutarch's* definition of the ** perfect" man is signi- 
ficant, — viz., one who has combined political power with the 
calm life of the philosopher, having* thus gained the two 
greatest blessings, the peace of the philosopher's retirement 
and Tov . . . Kocrcii^cAaDf /Siov of those engaged in political 
affairs. There is no suggestion in the essay that Plutarch 
had in mind the life only of a narrow voXArcia and there can 
be little doubt but that his vision was much broader. There 
can be no question about the meaning of Philo's' phrase: 
Koum^tkdi ykp ai rov irpwov ^€fA€V09 Stipcai. The same broad 

interpretation applies (1) to his statement of a dogma which 
he calls KOtytt^cXccrraroy, Sn tras Sijfuovpydf ^Sonnj^ oo^cas i&rlv JEyoro9, 
and (2) to his characterization of Joseph's upright states- 
manship and judgment as koivw^mU. Perhaps one could 
hardly speak dogmatically of the true meaning of icotva>^cXiJ«, 
as applied by Plutarch to Antigonus, successor of Alexander. 
Diodorus Siculus* clearly limits the possible KOivm^iXua of 
great monuments, to the inhabitants of Egypt. Marcus 
Aurelius* counts among his other virtues of mildness, of 
perseverance, of freedom from vain conceit, of love of toil, — 
also, willingness to pay heed to those who were able to 
produce ri Kou^m^ti; for him, this is of world-wide import. 
Galen* speaks of medical services of "common utility" to a 
Cretan city. Clemens Romanus^ attributes to the Lord Iffrdv 
r6 Koivt^^X^ wSkrat^ which is in proportion to his ''humility". 
At first blush we would incline to a belief in a growth of 
wide philanthropy^ previously fostered by such sentiments as 
ratruyo^potrvKi;, /ji/trptawadaa^ Avfiutaxta and dyafiowoda^ and expressed 
by KoiFw^cXia. Whether the wide philanthropy of «w<i>^cX4a 
was largely a fancy or real fact of extended application is 
partially determined by the passages in which this word 
occurs. The idea, strong enough to seek embodiment in a 
new term, was actually vifal enough to serve as a factor in 
life, — well known to Galen and to Marcus Aurelius and 



2. 


Plut. i. 258E; ii.8A. 


3. 


PhUo. i.389.28; ii.52.19; U.404; ii.376. 


4. 


Diod. LSI. 


5. 


Anton. i.l6. 


6. 


Galen. 14.296.. 


7. 


Clem. R. i.48. 
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clearly implied by Philo, Diodoms and Plutarch ! The word 
expresses not merely a passive sense of equality, a widening 
humanity, but also an active interest in affairs. 

While such sentiments are, necessarily, always, to some 
extent ideals yet the consideration and contemplation and 
welcoming of that ideal, in time, at least in part, establishes 
that ideal more and more a dynamic working force in actual 
life. The operative power of such a Swofu? may or may not 
be able to create its own perfect ^eXc^cia, but the fact of the 
Swxfus none would deny. 

The fact of weakness, pre-supposed by the other virtues 
of furpunMaa and Avc^wcokui, would operate against the com- 
plete success of icoivoM^cXttx and we find little to justify the 
belief in a vigorous activity looking toward a universal 
amelioration. * 

While still, then, to a degree, ideal (perhaps the Greek 
temperament could never realize such an ideal) — K0iv<o4>(XML 
was, nevertheless, not an impossibility to the imagination of 
the first century A. DJ The Macedonian conquest had 
broken down the barriers between Greek and barbarian; the 
Stoic philosophy had proclaimed the equality of all men; 
the Roman conquest® had still further reduced the Greek 
people. Under these circumstances, the cosmopolitan and 
religious character of koww^cXoi (as of ^yaOwroda) is a matter 
of little surprise. The broad political values of Plutarch 
and the religious of Philo are both of universal application 
to all mankind* ! 



8. See ''Historical Introduction.** 

9. KoiV(i)^eXi;9 was formed, perhaps, after analogy of the older 
8i;fM^cXi7C. While KOiViovia and €V€pyenj9 are earlier terms, icoivo-iroiCfi>, 
irpayia and iroBi^ are of comparatively late origin. 

MeyaXQ>^cXi7C. — What has been said of koivcd^cXitc is larg'ely true of 
this word, also, and little need be added. 

McToXflo^cXia was at least a possibility (as has been said of koivw- 
^cAia), though the passages in which this word occurs give but a nega- 
tive result. 

The passages, Plut. ii. 553 D; Cleomed. i.l5; Clem. A. i.352B., do 
not demonstrate the actuality of the virtue that fnyakuxlitk^ implies; 
they do not prove that the virtue was really practiced. But it is difficult 
to conceive of an utter neglect of what fuyaXM^Hkui stands for, when 
men were applying the term to God, to Nature, and to heroes of the 
past, with admiration. 
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MeycLkoefyyia. 

McyoXocpyca, though found in Polybius, occurs with com- 
parative frequency only in the time of Plutarch and after. 
Throughout the analysis that follows, we shall find a strik- 
ing avoidance of assigning the quality of fuyaXoiflyCa to con- 
temporary actors or events, and a consistent attribution of it 
to men and deeds, remote in time and place, to Nature and 
to God. 

Polybius^ informs us that Antiochus and Aemilius Paulus 
were rivals in *' magnificence". Philo* with admiration, 
looks back to the time of Moses for his examples of fteyoAo- 
vpyui, Josephus* applies the term to a place of uncommon 
splendor, in Phoenicia. Plutarch* predicates the quality of 
Alexander the Great, of Demetrius, of the Athens of Per- 
icles' day, of Cato Major and of the Roman consul Caninius 
Rebilus, — always with approval. Plutarch's testimony to 
the confusion of W/AOT179 and fityaXovpyta in his own time, is 
witness to a perverted moral judgment and proof of the 
absence rather than of the presence of the second of the two 
qualities. Lucian* attributes ro fuyaXovpyov to Alexander, to- 
gether with TO fjLffSky fiucp^v ivivodv. Appian*, too, turns to the 
past and finds fuyaXoepyta in the character of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, of Mithridates, of Hannibal, of Scipio, of Pompey 
the Great, and their is no question of his admiration for the 



The potentiality, at least, was there in Plutarch's day and this was 
so strong" — as the coinage of the term indicates and as the unreserved 
admiration of the virtue shows—that it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility and of probability that the potentiality of which we have 
evidence, was an actuality, at least a striving- to perform great services. 
fieyaXo- compounds are numerous in the earlier literature, e. g*. /xeyoAo- 
yvtafMW^ -Sofos, -Sa>/90f , -iciVWos, -voca, wpdyfuav^ irpeirq^^ cr^on/s, '<f>piav^ 
^rv^^t fteyoXiTyopos, ficyaAi;vo>p, fuyaXavx/ui'^ — comparatively late are 
fjLeyoiXo-tfr/ia, -trdBtia^ -irotco), fieyaXuxrwrf, But there are a number of 
significant late fUKpo- compounds I 

1. Polyb. 31.3.1. 

2. PhUo. u. 142; i. 405.26; ii. 21.46; ii. 105.16. 

3. Jos. Ant. 15.9.6. 

4. Plut. Caes. 58, (i. 73SA), i. 191D; i. 344B; i. 705A; i. 897 D; ii. 
183B; ii. 456F. 

5. Luc. Alex. 4; Calumn. 17. 

6. App. i. 14.7; i. 816.42; ii. 6.86; ii. 155.19; ii. 235.22; ii. 270.16. 
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quality of tuyaX/npyui. Philostratus' uses the term to describe 
a natural situation, and in reflecting upon the deeds of 
Xerxes, of Darius and of Agamemnon. Eusebius'® complaint 
that men, wondering at the marvels of architecture, forget 
the architect, as those, marvelling at God's work, neglect his 
worship, — is not far removed from Nectar's* religious enthu- 
siasm and ascription of /AcyoAoc^ia to God, who thereby 
reveals the greatness of his goodness. 

While the idea of the activity, expressed by the word, 
was present to the mind of the Greeks who coined and 
employed the term, there is no evidence from the literature 
in which the word occurs, that the activity itself was 
present^® for the same period. On the contrary, there is 
constant reference either to the great figures of the past 
history of the pagan world or to the supernatural, with full 
admiration for the virtues of ftcyoAocpyia. Just as far as the 
Greek world coined and employed this word with reference to 
great events abroad and far away, the term becomes a strange 
satire on the Greek's own insignificance in certain of the 
great activities of the world. The word and its usage be- 
tray the essential weakness of the people that proceeded no 
farther than a neologism, — however strong their ambition to 
imitate might have been or however great their passive 
indifference and indecision might have been. The wide cur- 
rency of the term is important, as it shows the extent of the 
mental state that thus expressed itself, — whether incipient 
energy, that, however, never attained to effective action, or 
whether a mere passive regard for the accomplishments of 
others was responsible for the coinage of the term. 

In either event, in time, a sense of weakness was bound 
to prevail, sooner or later, among the people whose own 
/xcyoAoc^ca was of a phantom nature! Such a sense of feeble- 
ness inevitably bred melancholy. 

Though there was a spark of the old pride ^ * in him still, 



7. PhUostr. 2. 221.3 and 9. 

8. Bus. ii. 1380 B. 

9. Nectar 1825 A. (cf. also Simoc. 5.2). 

10. iccvoSo^ca and jccvooirovSca (treated later) were existing: evils. 

11. Cf. Toireivo^/Mxrui^, treated earlier. 
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nevertheless the Greek's generally weak character^ ^ accounts 
for the passive nature of luyakotpyta^ an expression not of real 
**mag'nificence"9 but rather of pseudo-greatness in many 
repects*'. The growing consciousness of the latter fact 
reacted, doubtless, upon the resignation essential to the full 
development of those other virtues, TaTcivo^/Bocruny, /uicrpionCtfcia 

and dKcfucoiciai*. 

Kei'oSo^ui. 

Out of the list of very many 'ccvo- compounds, we have 
chosen iccvoSofia and iccKocrwmi8ia as particularly significant. 
The importance of these ideas to the morality of the age 
under consideration is obvious ^ 

The term ic€vo&fia is found in the Septuagint and in 
Aristeas and in Polybius, but appears much more frequently 
in and after the first century A. D.! There is no ambiguity 
about the meaning of the word, no question about the exist- 
ence of "frivolity" and '^conceit", no doubt about the feeling 
entertained toward these. 

From the testimony of the Septuagint^ that idols have 
come into the world through the KcvoSofia of men (frivolous- 
mindedness), to that of Aristeas' that the tastes of the 
iccv^So^ are inferior, we pass to Polybius* who not only con- 



12. As shown by our study of /uicrpioin£tfaa, dycfucaicia, dya^oirocfa; 
we do not mean moral weakness. 

13. Even in the direction of icrnvM^cXia, which mig-ht have been 
fully realized, if /tcyaAocpyta had been genuine. 

14. The fityaXom compounds in the older literature, whether of mind, 
of soul, courage, labor, speech, reputation or generosity, are numerous: 
fuyaXo^fAOi^ .yyitf/uuuv, .080(09, -oSwpo?, -OKOca, .9rovi;po$, -trpayfunv, 
-trpcircia, -oxiJfMW, -ff^poyim^ -^^xta, fuyaXtfyopta^ fuyaXrjvopia, fieyau 
Xo€py£ai represents no new concept, but a return in thought (cf. also 
/ACToAofltKco)) to the past, glowing with great deeds. 

1. KcKo^poiv, iccyoAoyco), Ktif^rtfi (and also fUKpoKoyia) are terms 
found in the older literature, as well as a number of other jccyo- com- 
pounds, less important. The idea of K€vo8o(ia is not an altogether new 
one, but the frequent use of the word in later literature gives it great 
significance. 

2. lyXX. Sap. 14.14. 

3. Aristeas 2. 

4. Polyb. 3.81.9; 27.6.12; 10.33.6; 39.1.1. 
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demns Hasdmbal, the Carthaginians, Polyaratus for K€voSo(ia 
which he associated with other evils as iXalovtui and Arei^, — 
but also, through Hannibal, complains that »porcraa, Opaxnrrji^ 
BviiM eUoyos, #ccyo8o^ia and rv^^oi incline to linpcvXjf^ iv€Spa and 

Diodorus Siculus* tells the tale of the death of Calanus, 
an Indian philosopher, contemporary of Alexander, whose 
spectacular death some condemned as an exhibition of 'cewSo^ui, 
*'vanity". Paul* writes to the Philippians and to the Gala- 
tians against *' vain-glory", exhorting "lowliness of mind"; 
his sermon was, of course, inspired by fear that the evils 
existed. The previous impressions are confirmed by the 
evidence of Plutarch'' who regretfully complains of the 
anger of the covetous man, the glutton, the jealous man, the 
iccvoSofos, whose examples he laments, as well as that of the 
flatterer who is not ashamed to call "ambition", "fruitless 
vanity". Philo* dramatically represents icevoSo^ia as a wild 
beast, lying in wait to destroy those who engage in it, and it 
is the ifffioKowoi who is the kcvoSo^o?. Further, kcfoSo^mi is 
included in a category of other social evils, presumably con- 
temporaneous. ^ iccFoSo^os was a fact in the life of Marcus 
Aurelius®, who scorns such a one and his "little glory", 
So(dpuw. According to Arrian*® and Epictetus, the law takes 
cognizance of the iccvoSofos who is set down with the dXai*av, 
Lucian^^ humorously represents Hermes as begging Zeus to 
lay aside <tAa{ov€^, dfAoOCn^ iccyoSo^ia, tv^m^^ fianuoirovia, fUKpoKoyia^ 
^fyfn and many other faults. Porphyrins^ ^ attributes the 
iccvoSofia of the men of his own day, source of great misfor- 
tunes, to the enmity of demons. We find the term as late as 
Heliodorus^', applied to the Egyptians. 

The Ecclesiastical literature tells much the same tale 
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Diod. Sic. 17.107.5. 


6. 


N. T. Ep. PhU. 2.3; Ep. Gal. 5.26. 


7. 


Plut. ii.57D; ii.457B. 


8. 


Philo. i.613.11; i.401.19; u.47.16; u.376. 


9. 


M. Anton. 5.1. 


10. 


Arr. Epict. 3.24.43. 
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lyuc. D. Mort. 10.8. 


12. 


Porph. Abst. ii.40. 
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reg'arding: this word 'ccfoSo^ui. Polycarp^* had said to the 
Roman proconsul, with scorn, ei iccvoSo^ds . Clemens Romanns^ * 
in a letter to the Corinthians promises them salvation, if 
they cast off injustice, strife, malice, slander, pride, ''vain- 
glory". Ignatius^* betrays his aversion to KcvoSofoi, by prais- 
ing" those who have in place of it, love of the Lord. In the 
language of the Tatian*' the same feeling exists. Euse- 
bius^* ridicules a certain Lacydas for his kcfoSo^io, while, fin- 
ally, in Chrysostomus*® we read: o yap rcraircivcofAcyos ical 
owrerpifAfuvois ov iccvoSo^ito'ci, ovk opyuirot, ov ^ov^crci rw irXi^criov, ovk 
oXAo T4 Si(enu ttoBo^^ which, Open to but one interpretation, 
brings the same conviction that the previous testimonies 
have created. 

We have, thus, abundant evidence of the long-continued, 
wide-spread evil of »ccFo8o^ia, which, signifying, now, "friv- 
olity", now, "conceit", meaning frivolous-mindedness, 
vanity, vain-glory — is combated as an existing evil ! not only 
in the Plutarchean age (when the #c€vo8ofo9 was a well-known 
type of the day), but before and after that time as well, an 
evil deep-rooted in the character of the Greek of the first 
century A. D.! 

Such a mental state implies a loss of greater or more 
serious interests. It is a state of mind that belongs to. men 
of lesser intellectual stature; it is significantly enough but 
once applied to a Roman, and then, hypothetically. 

With its signification of "frivolity", its effect on politics 
is obvious; meaning also "conceit", its influence in the realm 
of ethics upon the new ethical standard would be equally 
deleterious. It was an excess, doubtless, of K€voSo$ia that pro- 
voked the opposition to it that we have noted; that very 
excess carried with it the possibility of a cure and might in 
time inspire the opposite virtue of real modesty which the 
Christian Fathers exhorted. 

As long, however, as Kcvo&rfca flourished, there was little 



14. Polyc. 10. 

15. Clem. R. i.3S. 

16. Ignat. 697 A.B. 

17. Tatian. 832 B. 

18. Ens. (Numen. apud) iii.l209A. 

19. Joan. Chrjs. vii. 43 A. 
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hope for nMraw^pocwi;, and the evil of iccwSo^, "conceit", 
without doubt, was one of the forces that interfered with the 
development of rairavo^pocrwi;*®. The weakness of "friv- 
olity" (iccvoSofta) co-operated with that of furpuyiraBua and of 
dvc^ucaicia, and helps to explain the negative element in iyoBofiroda 
and the negative nature of /AcyoXoepyMi, while the "vanity" of 
iccvoSofia would prevent the state of equality essential for a 
Utopian KoiFCD^cXia, 

Vanity, pride, conceit*^ were, as every one knows, essen- 
tial qualities of the pagan world. But the Greek world had 
not, before this, reached the point where it could pronounce 
that judgment upon itself, which we read in the word 
K€¥c&oiui itself, and hear proclaimed in literature from Polybius 
to Heliodorus. The study of Kcvo&fia admirably shows the 
position of the Greek of the first century A. D., who is still 
Greek, to the extent that he is "vain", KcvoSof os, but un-Greek, 
in that he condemns that pride and holds it sinful or 
"frivolous". 

Here we find (as in luyaXotpyla) the possible genesis of a 
melancholy, which manifests itself more pronouncedly in 
KCvocnrovSca. 

IlcpcavroXoyt a . 

Let ns subordinate ircpcavroXoyia to iccvoSo^ia, to which it is very 
closely related. 

The word irtpiavroXoyCa appears for the first time in Plutarch. The 
quality of "boastfullness** that it refers to, is one that existed long: 
before Plutarch and one for which there were many other expressions. 
(fteyoAavxi'a, /ACvoXiTyopia, icofivi({o>, icofiirco), v^XoXoyco/toi, crc/Avoyoyco), 
Kav^oo), OTWfivXia, (rrofi^ao'/A09, avxew, direiXco), dXa{ovcvofuu; this is a 
partial list of the earlier terms denotingr "boasting^*'. In view of these 
many terms, the appearance of irtpiavrokoyia is all the more remark- 
able.) The coinage of this new term and, no less, the continuance, in 
use, of the group of older terms, evince the persistence of certain 

20. Cf . previous study of raircivo^pocrvFi;. 

21. We need but to recall ^^awon^s, fmrawrrfs^ dyXalbi, fuyaXfjvopia^ 
avSa&ia^ oyicoc, fAiyako<f>po<rwff^ tv^os and iomffrurof^Ca, The following 
from Aristotle (Kth. N. 2.7.7) expresses clearly the old artistic standard 
of judgment and the consequent grounds of objection: Trtfi Sk ti/a^ Ktu 
drcfUav fuaorrji fuv /AcyoXo^x^a, vwtpPoX^ Sk x^^'^'^^^ '''^^ ^^^f^^i 
IXXcc^is 8^ lUKpuufnJxla, 
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features of Greek character, certain qualities that were a heritage of the 
past (cf. also ratravo^pocrvn; discussion) and which were not easily 
surrendered 1 (The vitality of the term is of much significance and is 
such as to dispel any suspicion that, — ^because the cases of occurrence 
of the term are rather infrequent — the quality was of little consequence 
in life.) 

Plutarch's (Plut. ii. 29B; ii. 41C; ii. S39C) condemnation of 
trcpiavroAoyia is expressed in no uncertain terms; tog^cther with /AcyoA- 
avx^, ^^ ^^ contrasted with drv^ia and /icrpion;^; it is characterized as 
lra.y^k% and dvcXevtfcpov and the moralist adds: Ifrfu^ 8* ou iroAAoi t^v di/Siav 
avrov Suurc^cvyocriv. Seztus Empiricus (Sext. Em p. tr. Y. i. 62.) mocks 
the dogmatists whom he criticizes as rcriM^/Aci^v wax 9€puivToXo yowTtt^. 
lamblichus (Iambi. 91.8; Myst. 90.9) stigmatizes trcpiavroXoyta, calling it 
TO duxiTT/Xoi'. Porphyrins, (Porphyr. Aneb. 32.12) claiming that to 
irepiavroXoy^v was common to gods, demons and other superior beings, 
and was token of the god's presence, is contradicted by lamblichus, 
who grants them truth, instead of ''boasting". Origen's (Origen. i. 
752B) words are significant: ivi&uv Sk ion koI ry tcv 'Ii^o-ov tjOu vavTaxav 
7r€pu(rrafi€vov r^v vtpiavroXoytav koI &ci rovro Xcyorros: **KSy lyo> c?tr<i> 
9€pi ifjLavTOV^ ij ftaprvpla, fwv ovk Itrnv dXi;ftJ«." Eustathius (Eust. 100. 
37; 897.2) describing Nestor, says, without disapproval, rocovros oty 6 
Nc(rro>p a»v TroAAaxov ^rcpcavroXoy^, while, in another passage, interpreting 
Homer, his language is as follows: torcov 8^ luu on iK roO ivravOa Kvpuk- 
Xmhtov^Uvov KOfivtiv TO icofura{civ irapf^irnu, o vapa rocs vorcpov, ariofivXuiv 
SvfXdi KM OTOfiffHurfjiov vtpiavToXoyucSy, 

The word is an expression of one side of the Greek's nature, the 
other side of which is represented by such terms as ravciyo^poovn; and 
dyc£iica#cea. But just as far as K€yoSo$ia interrupted the progress of 
ratrctyo^pocrvn; and dvf(ucaKui^ so, too, the presence of ircpiavToXoyia 
militated against "humility" and ''forbearance", and along with these, 
against the "quality of mercy'', included in icoivco^cXia. At the same 
time, these virtues act against trcpcavroAoyia and seek to overcome it; 
the real vanity and inanity of the boasting strain for which ircpiavro. 
Aoyia stands is evidenced by the presence of iccyoovovSca and of 
fiaraumovui \ 

IIcpiavroAoyca, like iccvoSofta, is a companion term to f&cyoAocpyui, 
and was justified as far as the latter term was an index of real accom- 
plishment, but become a hollow pretence^ when we recognize the 
unreality of fuyaXoepyia, 

In a moral atmosphere, however, of which ratrcivo^pooi/n/, fjutrpww- 
d$€UL and itya$airodaL are products, the quality of tr^HavroXoyia was natur- 
ally condemned, and that condemnation and distrust, such as we find in 
Plutarch, led, perhaps, somewhat to its suppression,— though that very 
moral greatness would be the chief ground for a justifiable mpiavTokoyui \ 
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[The sug'gestions derived from the passages in which ira^^no^ 
occurs, are not insignificant. 

H€i$rjyuK (It is not our object, here, to determine, completely, the 
nature and the limits of *'ol>edience*' in Greek ethics. For this idea 
there were many expressions in the older language, as vw^Kooi 
XjuponiSrji^ iru$apy(a^ €vw€i$€ui^ vwokcw^ dxpocurtf, ircurixoAiMK, #can;#coo$, 
mtfom, CV17VC09, cvi/icoos. Ilci^^fnoc may have l>een formed after analogy 
of irciotx^vos or trciAi/>xia; what motive was behind the creation of 
this new term it were difficult to determine. ) is another member of the 
new vocabulary of the first century A. D. and reveals considerable 
regarding the problem of **obedience". 

When Plutarch (Plut. ii. 592 B; ii. 90 B; ii. 442 C; ii. 102 F; ii. 369 
C; ii. 1029 E; i. 58 D; i. 176 A; i. 5% C; i. 878 F.) refers to Roman or 
to Spartan life, **obedience'* is explicitly represented as due to the 
authority of law and of administration; these instances are, perhaps, 
cited — as usual in Plutarch's Lives — for emulation. Within the limits 
of Greek conduct, reason and divine power are in control and exact 
**obedience". Philo (Philo. i. 184.5.) also imagines reason as mistress 
of the soul, while to the mind of Clemens Alexandrinus (CI. Al. i. 1012 B; 
ii. 460 A.) the supreme power is vested in God, whose example is fol- 
lowed in worldly affairs and to whom **obedience" is due. (We also find 
the term in M. Anton, (i. 17), who rejoiced in a wife, 7rci0i7vtoc and 
^cXooTopyo?, — in Pollux (i. 219) who uses it in its strictly literal sense, 
— in Soranus (p. 220), who employs it in a medical way). 

The ideal subservience to reason, to Fate, to Daemons, to God, allow- 
ing much scope for individualism, does not deny the possibility of will- 
ing surrender; at the same time that trcpiavroAoyca and KivoSo^ui found a 
place in men's consciousness, rawuyof^potrvyrj (under certain conditions) 
was exercised and brotherly love was encouraged I The complex char- 
acter of this virtue meant a Greek appreciation of "obedience" that did 
not enslave but which allowed freedom at the moment of surrender. 

The complexity of such "obedience" is closely identified with the 
combined religious and rational tone of later Greek ethics. Conduct 
had at once an intellectual justification and sought a divine sanction ! 
Freedom was not surrendered, nor was authority denied I] 

KepocwovBia. 

Out of the mental state implied by iccvoSofoi, iccvoairovSai 
could and did result, and we find it, first, shortly before the 
first century B. C. The suspicion that the word itself is a 
symbol of a * 'zealous pursuit of frivolities" and of the "friv- 
olity of zeal", in the life of the Greeks of the first century 
A. D., is confirmed by a study of the passages in which the 
term occurs; neither element of the word is new; but that 
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<r«tw8i7 should be so t^on] as to form a single concept denotes a 
fixity of the idea, an'd signifies more than mere occasional 
expressions of the futility of zeal and of labor; the single 
word is concrete evidence of the fact that the idea was 
abroad, while the wide and free use of the word would seem 
to indicate the actual importance of the feeling which the 
word defines; the literature betrays the regret felt because 
of the fact of KcvoovowSto, a fact that pressed heavily upon the 
moral consciousness of the age. 

The word is variously applied to certain minor endeav- 
ors, to trivial events and to the whole of human conduct. 
Cicero* refers to problems of idle curiosity touching events 
in Brundisium in the year 49 B. C, as »tevd<nrau&i'' . Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus' characterizes the laughable conduct of 
Lucius Junius Brutus (contemporary of Appius Claudius), 
as K€¥0(nroivSia. To Josephus* the idea was not unknown and 
it was referred to the times of Herod. Plutarch's* condem- 
nation of KownrovSuL grows out of the bitterness of his own 
experience; while it is unthinkable that God is fwcpoq and 
KcyoorwQvioi^ men are so and zealously fritter away their energy 
upon profitless things; o iccvooirovfiog is opposed (and defined 
by the antithesis) to o <^dirovo9. The same moral earnest- 
ness appears in Marcus Aurelius*, and his sweeping denun- 
ciation includes almost all of men's activities, under the head 
of icciwnrov8ui! Hermas" scorn for the K€vocnrou8os whom he 
knows from life, is paralleled by that of Artemidorus*, whose 
discrimination leads him into condemnation. Hipparchus* 
defines the **zealous frivolity" of a dilettant mathematician. 



1. Cic. Att. 9.1. 

2. It is not remarkable that Cicero knew this comparatively new 
term (cf . also dvcfuoucca) ; Cicero knew his Greek ! His knowledg^e of 
the term is not at all proof of its age, but rather of its wide currency,— 
perhaps wider than its comparatively infrequent appearance in litera- 
ture would suggest. 

3. Dion. H. 6.70. 

4. Jos. Ant. 16.4.3. 

5. Plut. ii. 560 B; U. 1061 C; ii. 234 D; 1069 C. 

6. M. Anton. 4.32; 7.3. 

7. Herm. Sim. 9.5. 

8. Artemid. 4.11; 4^. 

9. Hipparch. 1016 B. 
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by contrasting the seriousness of a ^lAoXiyft^ with his kcvoo-. 
xovSui. The pious enthusiasm of Clelnens*® of Alexandria 
carries him into extravagant denials of the value of life apart 
from religion, and leads him to praise life in the desert ^«TOf 
w6^rqi fccro<nrov8(a$, dirci^yoMoit, fAucpowpeirtuis, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus could have sympathized with Plutarch and with 
Marcus Aurelius. Although Diogenes Laertins^ ^ looks back 
to the time of Plato*', his reproach does not belong dis- 
tinctly to that earlier age any more than his general reflec- 
tion; ^^ (niKTCivo cis TO Afiipawv kol K€¥^(nroviw Sifta Ktu inuSapiwScs 
T«v Mpiowtay^ which possesses a universal value. His associa- 
tion of K€vo<nrovSia with rwftoi is also suggestive. Finally, 
Stobaeus*' employs the word, expressing a thought he 
attributes to Socrates**. 

After the passing of the conditions that created the 
social ethics of Plato, the aesthetic ethics of Aristotle, the 
individual ethics of Zeno and of Epicurus, a condition 
inevitably arose, in which K€iwnnvSCa was prominent! We 
wonder that we do not find the word earlier in literature. 
The growth of a futile or frivolous zeal ended in an ultimate 
belief in the futility of all zeal! KcvwnrouSai, the result of 
fccro&^ca, is the very antithesis of a genuine ficyaAo^jyia, though 
a natural concomitant of a mythical /icyoAocpyia. Melancholy 
was a natural result of the regret, (that we have found 
evidence of) at the prevalence of #ccv«nrou8i3a. We find a more 
distinctly marked pessimism in connection with M^wrmn&Sa 
than we have before. 

We find, to be sure, sporadic strains of melancholy in 
the earlier literature; but o"? »«/> ^u\Xwv yevciy, rociy 8i «cai <!y^v. 
and ^fH^ y^ i}/ta$ ovSH^ ^vra$ oIXAo xX^ c^ScdX* ^ocvcp CStfuy tj Kov^-qv 
(TKt^, and other similar lines do not represent the prevailing 



10. Clem. Al. i. 532 B; i. 216 B. 

11. Diog. L. 6.26; 9.68. 

12. Diogenes La^rtius is probably no more quoting exactly, here, 
than t>efore, in the case of fierpwwdBuci, (Cf. previous treatment of 
that word. ) 

13. Stob. 534.23. 

14. S<i>Kp<£n;¥ IXcyc vo/uu^ctv dct rove $€<ns ytXav opitwra^ rijv rlav 
AvOpiawuw KCvocnrovSiov. It is little likely, we think, that Socrates knew 
this word which we find, first, in Hipparchus and in Cicero. 
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spirit of the earlier age, nor is melancholy characteristic, 
in general, of the Greek nature, which, — active, boastful, 
talkative, fickle, not above lying, beauty-loving, speculative 
and brave, — was not pessimistic. We find no Lucretius, no 
Rubaiyat in Greek literature 1 The consciousness of the folly 
and futility and emptiness of human endeavor does, however, 
assert itself more strongly after the great conquests, and the 
presence of this word, under consideration, is no less a sign 
of that feeling than was the rise of a School of Skeptics 
much earlier. But the Greek was not incurably pessimistic 

and even t^ 8^ Koxcas dMivcirXi^aTai wdvra vpdyfUiTa kol was 6 fim 
cv^ ^«c «iapd8ov Ktti ^x9^ ^XP^ Kopumhoi iucr^ijjov^ mu, imrtwrniv koI 
TCLpaTTOfuvfK KOL fifjSkv lxo>v f'^poi KoBapov fifj!^ diy€wCX.rfWTOv^ &s ovroc 
XryoiNTi, (i.e. the Stoics) cSurxurrw i<m Spa/biarcDV ivdvnav koX drcp- 
vcoraTov* « represents only one side of Stoicism, and even such 
strong condemnations provoked, in time, only a feeling of 
equality and of wider sympathy, but not of despair. Thes ad- 
ness of KtywrwovSuL is, however, indisputable. 

Kcyotnrov^, involving rv^, the opposite of ^owovoq and 
of 4^tXaXri$ri9^ is, like K€voSo(ta^ twin-sister of fwxpocpyai, and 
becomes a true expression of a petty age that worshiped 
fuyaXo€pyui as a distant ideal ! Pride, feebleness and sadness 
were conspicuous among the qualities of the Greek of 
Plutarch's century ! 

MaraiOTTOi/ta. 

We find MaToio-, compounded with nouns of action* occa- 
sionally before the first century A. D., — but such cases are 
sporadic in comparison with the numerous later occurrences. 

Maraunrovia is applied to a wide range of activities, being 
even predicated, though negatively, of God and of Nature. 
Marawwovui is by no means a new idea in Greek life, within 
which, from Homer's time on, much twos or <nrov&i must have 
seemed Maroios. The later interpretation of what constituted 
/uaroioirovia is also quite a universal one, and Polybius and 
Livy, Strabo and Pheidias, Plutarch and Plato, Lucian and 
Homer might easily have been in agreement, touching the 

15. Plut. u. 1066 A. (cf. too ii. 478 A. seq). 

1. Wc have taken into consideration, /uanuoironi^, .v^Ki/fia, .xpayui, 
.<nrav&a, -c^ia. 
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folly of what is termed futTouwoWa. But as in the case of 
K€uocrwoviui^ the later close association of Maroio- with a con- 
siderable number of other ideas is sigrnificant, the words 
thus formed where not fashioned for a day, and suggrest the 
growth of a feeling of fMrawni^ ! 

Polybius* records his own keen disapproval of MaTotorowa, 
as well as that of the Romans. The scholiasts' of Aristophanes 
and of Sophocles used the term /waToioirovcoi to define less well- 
known words from their authors; Oopvfidv and kov<^ AaXdv, also 
employed to illuminate the same text, at the same time also 
explain the commentator's attitude toward an existing: 
/MTotoirovia, Strabo* finds an example of fujiToioirov/a, in the 
case of an Egryptian temple of barbaric KarcurKetnj^ which, to 
his mind, possessed little of girace. Philo* denies that the 
quality of fuir<u<yirovia can be predicated either of Nature or of 
God. His conception of fuiTaiovovta is grraphically stated: 
vifwimv waiSiDv . . . . ot voXXAkl's irap cuyioXott 60vpovr€% ^d/ifiov yeoiA^^ovs 
Sutvurraxn koI hrvff v^aip€fvvr€% rai«;(ep(rt iraXiv ^pciirovcri. Plutarch* 
expresses his own conviction, in applying the term jMrtamroina 
to useless indulgence in grief. The satirist Lucian' includes 
fumtjonrwia among dAo^ovcta, dfnaOia^ ipis, K€yoio(ta^ fUKpokoyCa and 
other no less censurable evils, unworthy of the gods, 
lamblichus^ represents Pythagoras as characterizing the 
ordinary duties of life that interfere with philosophy, as 
fiaraian'ovrffui, To Clemens Romanus®, fuinuoirovia consisted in 
idle inquiry regarding the future of the soul. Justin's**^ 
hypothetical statement of the /AftToioiroWa of God is, of course, 
an expression of his own condemnation of that quality in 
life. Olympiodorus'^ * opinion of fuiTauKnrovSio is shown by his 
association and identification of it with tA dyvnupKra rfiv 6vupwv 
i^vrdpfiara and t^ ru>v wokXStv k6yiav &Kfupw if^Xvaplav, Epiphan- 



2. 


Polyb. 9.2.2; 25.5.11. 


3. 


Schol. Ar. Plutus. 575; Soph. O. T. 887. 


4. 


Strabo. 806. 


5. 


Philo. 2.500; 2.98.52. 


6. 


Plut. ii. 119 D. 


7. 


Luc. Dial. Mort. 10.8. 


8. 


Iambi. Vita Pyth. 24. 


9. 


Clementina, i. 60 B; i. 27. B. 


10. 


Just. Frag. 1585 A. 


11. 


Olymp. A. £41 C. 
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ius'*'* condemnation of luxroMotpyla is not less nneqni vocal. 
Philostorgins*', also, draws from his own experience for an 
illnstration of MaTaaxnw&a, which is used of idle, trivial oc- 
cupation**. 

We have, thus, a record of a wide-felt disapproval of a 
unde-spread i/^rauywwui}. In the liirht of the evidence furnished 
by Kcvoovaw&a, the development is strongly suggested of an 
atmosphere of idleness and of inactivity, or one of labor and 
«eal that were trivial and therefore condemned. The words 
of Plutarch** are, perhaps, significant in this connection: 

Kol fioXii ^y rvv Skr/ [*EAAaf ] wapdaypi rpia^iXxovi oirAiras, ocrov9 4 
Mcyopcoiv fua woXm i^twtfjalfcy d$ IIAaraiCDis .... v€pi ro Hn^ Smv 
lUff ^fUpaq irrvxu^ i<mv ivOpwwi^ vifunrn. Evidence of the same 
weariness appear in the language of Strabo** who writes of 
Athens that her navy was **almost extinct, that little re- 
mained of her Long Walls, and of the lower city no more 
than a small part of the maritime quarter". Thebes was 
hardly deserving of the name of village, and the same was 
true of all the Boeotian towns except Tanagra and Thespiae. 
Dion*' gives a more picturesque description of Thebes when 
he says that **only a single statue stood erect among the 
ruins of the ancient market-place". Pausanias** in the 
second century, is our best witness of * 'shrunken or ruined 
cities, deserted villages, roofless temples, shrines without 
images and pedestals without statues, faint vestiges of places 



12. Epiph. i. 417 A. 

13. Philostorgf. H. E. 11.1. 

14. MarauxnrovSca is found in Suicer, with this comment: o{tkv 
6v€£pwy iuLXXirrovo'iv al r&v dvOpwwiav fU&TauxnrouSou. Eustathius (543) 
uses fULTounrpayia, of the idle, lazy, useless exertion of Homeric heroes. 
Of the numerous fiarcuo^ compounds, some are, of course, earlier, some 
later, in origin; ^xarcuoAoycoi, — like fiwpoKoyta^ /uJCpoXoyia, <l>\vap£aL and 
XoXcw and K€vokoy£a — belongs to the older literature. We have chosen 
and treated /laraioirona, because of its close relation with KcvocnrovSia. 
Haracorc^Kfa is also interesting and is defined by Quintilian (2.20.3) as 
**supervacua artis imitatio, quae nihil sane neque boni neque mali 
habeat, sed vanum lat>orem*'. 

15. Plut. ii. 414 A. 

16. Strabo. ix. 1 and 2. 

17. Dion. Chr. vii. Or. p. 136. Dind. 

18. Frazer: Pausanias. p. xiv. Intr. (with rers) vol. i. 
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that once had a name and played a part in history'\ It is 
well-known that throngh imperial favor Greece enjoyed, for 
two centuries, a high degree of tranquillity and of repose; 
this but encouragred her own settled calm, her state of leth- 
argy and of exhaustion. When men are strong and are 
vitally engaged in their own occupations, which are all- 
absorbing, then MOToiowwMi and K€iwnrwSia are foreign to their 
lives; the temper of this age, however, of Plutarch's age 
was not far removed from — ''futTcurfnys fuiraionfrmv^ dwtr 6 
^fcicAi^auum^, fiaraiorrfi fAarat/orifnav^ r^ wdvra /iaraum;^*^ 

MicraSeX^ta. 

This is a term we do not find in literature before Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus. Dionysius of Halicarnassus\ who 
calls the Roman character iMrow^mfpa and avOd&tj^ represents 
Horatius reviling his sister with the epithets ^tvSowdpOtyt and 
/AuraScA^. The Greek's knowledge of the evil of fu<m&X^ia 
is evidenced no less than his belief that the evil was a 
universal one in time and place. Plutarch's* sweeping 
denunciation of /ucmScX^Mi grew out of the bitterness of his 
conviction that ^lAo&X^ia was as rare in his day as fuooScX^ 
had been in the time of the ancients; in his own day, if we 
can believe his words, it was a common social evil which he 
deeply deplored. Philo' recognizes the presence of the 
/uo-oScA^ and of the iMrMptawoi^ — whose evil influences he 
seeks to overcome. The exhortations of the ecclesiastics* 
not to honor /AuraScX^ca before ^cAa&X^ca, to oppose ^cXorcucia, to 
avoid envy and ^amfoScX^, to seek goodness, love and peace 
are clear enough condemnation of a social evil whose effects 
they knew from experience and dreaded accordingly. 

From Dionysius of Halicarnassus^ then, through at least 
the fourth century A. D., we find testimony to the existence 
of this evil, which meets with a bitter condemnation^. 



1. Dion. H. i. 464.9. 

2. Plut. ii. 478 C, ii. 482 C. 

3. Philo. i. 671.47. 

4. Patriarch. 1145 B; Athan. i.305B; Basil. U.820B. 

5. We cannot believe that the idea of ^AuraScX^ca is an entirely new 
one, t>om at this late period of Greek ethics; fjuura^fHoim is a partial 
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Plutarch's extreme, pessimistic view mnstbe taken *'cum 
grano salis"; his argument for the very great prevalence* of 
fuou&X^^ in his own day and a corresponding rarity of 
^tXdScX^ is invalid, as the same argument could be adduced 
to prove the contrary. And, in fact, the essay **De Fraterno 
Amore" is more evidence, perhaps, to the contrary of 
Plutarch*s statement than his argument is proof for the 
affirmative. There can be no doubting the fact, however, 
that the evil, whether wide-spread or no, affected the mind 
of the age with a certain horror, if Plutarch be a true repre- 
sentative. The appearance of the term, if it was coined at 
this time, is evidence, probably, not so much of the preva- 
lence of the evil which is deprecated, as of a deeper moral 
consciousness and an acuter sense of sin ! 

With a growing ''humility" and * 'forbearance", both 
earlier in time than fuo-a&X^ia, such an attitude is easily com- 
prehensible. Further, the weakness, suggested by /urpiawdBaai 
and A^ucoicia, would break down the hostility necessary for a 
prolonged fuo-oScX^ta. The religious character of #coiF«^eX4a, 
the generosity of dyitBut^oda, — would also contribute to the 
charity that opposed fuo-oScX^''. Under such circumstances, 
the evil of fuo-oScX^ta could hardly thrive, while the feeling 
against it would naturally be very strong. 

Kaa fWfWoXirrfi, 

Though the term KoafiawoXlrrf^ seems to t>e quite late in Greek liter- 
ature, the conception of world-ciUzenship had presented itself, long be- 
fore the first century A. D., to the mind of the Stoics and of the Cynics 
(Diog. L. 6.63. Lucian i. 548). The idea was present to the imagination 
of the first century and, as Philo (Philo. i.1.18; i.657.6; ii. 106.2. Moses 



expression of the same feeling and is as old as Demosthenes and Plato. 
It is a matter or some surprise that the word fuaaitX^ia^ was not cre- 
ated earlier, as was its opposite ^cAoScX^ca. There are many late ^uiro-, 
fMAoa^ compounds. The feeling entertained toward /MuraScX^ai in the 
first century A. D. is, however, of more importance than the problem of 
the exact time, of the creation of this term I 

6. The moralist's expression is, rather, merely one of protest than 
an accurate index of the extent of the evil; cf., for another exaggera- 
tion, Plut. U. 1066 A. 

7. Perhaps, such late terms, as ^iAoAXi^, dScX^<^, ^iXcvo-^jScca, 
^cXoovfiiraA^ and ^Osooxvffi^ are significant, in this connection. 
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is Philo*s example of such lofty citizenship.) understood the character^ 
the Koa-fiowoXirrf^ was a citizen of the universe, subject to the law of the 
whole KoafUK or to the regrulations of Nature. Further, the soul that was 
KocTfunroAIri?, was also StoifuXi^ and consecrated itself to the service of 
God, not enrolled in any one city, but through divine interest, possess- 
ing" the whole world. In the social fabric of the first century, the con- 
cept was quite as natural to Greek as to Hebrew. For both, — the idea 
had a religious as well as a political significance, and Epictetus (Bpict. 
2.10.3.), though using the different phrase woXini^ xocr/iov, further illus- 
trates the moral obligations of world-citizenship {The /ew passages 
cited, in which this word occurs, do not militate against the belief in a 
wide currency of this term,-a belief resting upon the frequent repetition 
of the word in inscriptions; the same is true of ^AcyaXco^cXiTs.). 

While the fact of the KwriimroXinfi^ — of the man who ignored the 
barriers of race and of religion, of the citizen of the world who recog- 
nized a universal divinity and a universal philanthropy— is plainly 
established, his religious character is as much emphasized as his ethical 
or his political. 

The way was doubtless, in part at leasts prepared for such a char- 
acter by the humanizing influences of such virtues as rairtv^o^poavvn 
furpiOwdOtia^ dvcjwcaicta, dyadoiroua^ and KOCVoi^cAia; the hostility enter- 
tained toward ^uoxtScX^ca, likewise was favorable toward a universal 
friendship; the leveling tendency of these habits of thought broke 
down narrow, local prejudices and made for the cosmopolitanism, 
represented by 6 Kotr/ioiroXcVi/c. 

Hdonoda, 

While rj^oiroua^ with a moral sug'g'estion, was not unknown 
to Aristotle' * *, while to rhetoricians after Callistratus 
rjOairoda was well-known as a rhetorical term, in the first 
century A. D. the word acquired a deep ethical sifirnificance 
of genuine value ! The positive moral signification that the 
word then carries points, perhaps, to a deeper interest in the 
moral activity that the term defines ! 

Plutarch's well-known moral purpose, both in the **Mor- 
alia" and in the **Lives"', lends special interest to his frequent 
use* of the term ^Awrocfii. His discriminating use of ^6<modki 



1. Arist. irX. i* 955a 32. This case in Aristotle seems to t>e unique. 

2. Another passage, Rh. iii. 7., illustrates a step in the formation 
of the term, ihv ra 6y6fiaTa oIk€ui \4yrj ry Ifa, vfH,rf(ru to ijflo?. 

3. Plut. Pericl. 2. 

4. Plut. i. 71 B; i. 961 D; ii. 814 A; ii. 660 B; ii. 799 B; i. 153 B; i 
112 B; ii. loS3 D; ii. 450 F; 1.53 A. 
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i.e., in associating it with peace, bravery and justice in the 
case of the Romans, and with <r«^pov^ctv and with noble 
pleasures in the case of the earlier Greeks suggfest elements 
of his own moral ideal. Plutarch allows a wide ran^re of 
TfOowoda^ applying it to Spartans, to Sicilian Greeks and to his 
own times, socially and politically. There is no question of 
his own concern for philanthropy and for a "formation of 
character" which shall be secure! Philo*, in the interests 
of an actual ^Awroifei, declares the possibility of its realization 
through religion and through philosophy. In the absence of 
an exactcr definition of the ^A>s, we can only conclude 
the presence of a desire for a noble ''character formation". 
Strabo*, in a dissertation on the humanizing results of 
Roman conquest, counts rfiowoda among the signs of civiliza- 
tion. *B.6oiroda might, of course, according to the significa- 
tion of the ^os, have a bad sense, — as when referring to the 
dytaytiv rStv vapa rocs tuvtuioLS &aAcicro>v koI rrj^ rjSoTroda^^ in Ionia. 
The stricter moral sense, with an exhortation to practice, 
recurs in Clemens'^ of Alexandria: trpoKTucoi Sk &v 6 woiSaywyoi^ 
irp6T€poy i»kv cc$ &atf€<riv i/doiroads irpovrpolforo^ i^ Sk Ktu tls r^v riav 
ScoKTMv iv^pyaav wapoKoXti, Sextus Empiricus* controverts the 
belief of the Pythagoreans in an harmonious organization 
of the universe and the consequent value to be attached to 
^doiroiois ficXco-i. 

•H^oiroiai^ is also used in a different sense, of "delineation 
of character", by sophists and by rhetoricians from Calli- 
stratus to Longinus, — by Callistratus*®, of the rixyrj with 
which the Argo was built, by Dionysius'* of Halicarnassus 
of Lysias and of Isocrates to whom he grants the most con- 
spicuous dpcni in composition, -nOowoda; this receives a defini- 
tion in the following: ^^cwrotd koI Karcuriccixi^ci TO. irpoo'wnu r^ ^'oy^ 
TTurrh, Ktu xfyi/fark^ vpoaipicus tc avrocs dorciat vvxynOti^ koI 



5. PhUo. i. 355.10; i. 302.41; i. 364.26; ii. 214.48. 

6. Strabo. 648 C (14.1.41); 127 C. (2.5.26). 

7. Clem. Al. i. 249 C. 

B. Sext. Emp. M. 6.30; 6.36. 

9. Similarly, ^^oypa^, ^OoXoy^- 

10. Callistr. Stat. 10. 

11. Dion. H. de Lys. c. 8. c. 19. Isocr. c. 11. (for hrrfioTrw.rfr<K Lys. 
13). 
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XiSyo¥9 hnuKiSi diro&8ovs teal roue tvxm ^KoXavfia ^povowras CMrayonr; 
HermoiT^nes^ ' defined yfictinda. as fufitfo'is i}0ovc vwoKUfUvov irpoamwov^ 
and classified it with other technical rhetorical terms, as 
vpoawworodoL and ciSoiXowocfci; Longinus** includes it among 
vptA6p6wr«^ iwi&opOwris^ AwoaitawtfO'is^ irapaXa^ts, ttprnviia. In other 
words, ^OowodoL is purely a technical term of rhetoric, with no 
further moral signification; as a rhetorical term it was widely 
known and we also find it in Aphthonius**, Nikolaiis, Phoe- 
bammon, Zonaeus; £ustathius^^» commenting on Homer, 
says: 4 '^ 'ArpciSov ^fruxj^ koI ^tialv rj OowoitfrucStq, 

While neither the Greek, the Hebraic, the Roman nor 
the Christian ideal has been exactly defined, above, the word 
is a symbol of an effort to attain a realization of those 
ideals 1 Widely** used, the word reveals a genuine desire to 
promote ''character-formation", to upbuild nobility of 
character. 

It were natural to conclude that 'iOowodoL meant, for the 
Greek of the first century A. D., a realization, in "character- 
formation", of elements that appealed to the age. 'Hfcroiai 
represents a conscious union of various ethical forces, repre- 
sented by raxMvo^poovn;, ficr/NOiratfcia, dvc^ucoicia, dyotforoc&i, jcotytu 

which, all, separately, factors in the ideal character of the 
age, became united in the perfect ^Anrocfci. 

12. Hermog. Prog. 44. 

13. Longin. Frag. ai4; (for Infiatroiffroi, 34.3). 

14. Cf . Rhetores Graeci, L. Spengel. 

15. East. 1955.54 and 49. 

16. dn;A»irocifros occurs in Cic. ad Att. 10.10.5, meaning ''immoral**. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

In the previous discussion it has been shown that all of 
these words are expressions, concrete symbols of real facts in 
the Greek life of the first century A. D. The ethical move- 
ments that these words evidence were g^enuine factors in the 
life of the age that Plutarch represents. There where 
certain virtues in process of development, that were encour- 
aged, — some of them more fully realized, others less so; 
there were certain vices whose existence was deplored and 
condemned. 

The words themselves are partial evidence of the ethical 
situation, inasmuch as we can be certain that they were 
vital, (compare Chapter on ''Method", also KouwXoyia and 
cvpcoriAoyia) ; their acceptance in the language, their long 
history shows them to be precipitates of genuine thinking 
and feeling of serious import. The extent of that ethical 
vocabulary, (which goes back in its beginning at least to the 
time of Polybius, and which developed in the time of 
Plutarch and includes both new ideas and old ones reinforced 
or altered), is further evidence of the width and depth of 
the moral agitation of the first century A. D. The ideas 
and conduct these words portray were determinative, and 
quite full testimony of such conduct is received from the lit- 
erature before and after Plutarch's time representing actual 
conditions in life, as well as ideals'. 

The moral ideal of Plutarch is our immediate concern, 
but while we can establish certain data of his ethical stan- 
dard, some of these data appear to be true for the whole 
century as well, as we find the same attitude observed in 
further literary and other sources of the same time as that 
of the great representative Boeotian; this attitude, develop- 



1. It is thought that a complete study of the history of the entire 
ethical vocabulary found in Plutarch must make quite clear the nature 
of the moral ideal of the Greeks of the first century A. D., which is by 
no means as yet fully understood. 
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ing before, finally became established in the first century A. 
D. and continued long after, not only in time but also in 
place*. 

That moral agitation, which was undoubtedly sincere 
and deep rooted, is, in part at least, defined by the study we 
have made of a portion of the ethical terminology, which is 
no less a positive record of moral progress than the marbles 
of a fallen temple are witness of an ancient glory'. 
Plutarch's ethical ideal included the virtues of rovctvo^poowiy, 
ficr/MOir(£0cca, dvc^wooucui, dyaOowoda.^ icotyu^cXia, ficyaAa>^cX^, ^lAoScX^ia, 
KOCfunroXxTf/i and combated the evils of iccKoSofca, xcpcavroXoyca, 
KownrovSia^ fuirawirwui; the ethical movement had a definite 
relation to the past but was also firmly established in the new 
conditions of the later age. Ta«*vo^/KKrwi; he received with 
great reserve, owing to an inherited strain of Greek pride; 
fUTfMfwdBaa was Strongly exhorted; while in a way recalling 
the past, and even applied to Socrates, it was essentially a 
new virtue that implied much weakness; dyfiucoKui is distinctly 
a new product that brought in its train opposition to rifimpuL^ 
kindness toward slaves, toward the feeble, and toward a foe, 
that encouraged dopyrfaia and i>tXav$piinrla; dyaOowodd had a clear 
religious implication and kocvoi^cXmi, quite a new term, was in 
time predicated of God as well as of man; Plutarch cherished 
this idea as he did that of fuya)^€kiis; curiously enough we 
find the latter term applied to God, nature, and heroes of the 
past, rather than to men of the present, — which is also true 
fi^yaXc€fiyui. Plutarch sincerely regretted the ^AMmScX^ai that 
existed in his own day, and was deeply affected by the evils 
of #ccH>8of(a, which he associated with covetousness, jealousy 
and flattery; no less bitterly did he condemn the xcpcavroXoyia 
of his own day, while the prevalent #c€vocrwov&a was actually 
responsible for a large degree of melancholy; futrauytrwui was 
another fault of the age that disturbed the moralist; many 
of these faults were inherent in the Greek nature, but the 
practical philosophy of Plutarch contemplated their reform; 



2. The "discuftsion** gives this information with such exactness as 
may l>e attained in this matter. 

3. It should t>e t>ome in mind that this study is merely a *'prolcgo- 
mena" and that more evidence will be published at a later time. 
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the idea of wMt^uK seems to have been complex, as the whole 
system of ethics was, which referred its laws now to man, 
now to Godi now to human institutions, now to divine power. 
The ideal of character formation, ^Awrocfei, included, besides 
the above, — peace, bravery, justice, a-w^^pwrwij and noble 
pleasures. The entire group of words and concepts repre- 
sents a deep moral earnestness, a positive longini: for virtue 
and hatred of sin. 

The ideas that we have, in large measure, been consider- 
ing, separately, were also very closely inter-related. While 
suggestions have already been made of this correlation, it 
may be well, in conclusion, to pass all of the ideas in review, 
together. 

As has already been established, the moral ideal was not 
merely a vision hovering before the mind of the age, but cer- 
tain virtues, crystallizing, had penetrated the very heart of 
the Greek life and found a home there. The general ten- 
dency was toward a generous interpretation of life and of 
its obligations. A gradual appreciation of humility, (rairfu 
vo^/Kxrvn;) the found at ion-st one of this ethical structure, 
induced a mode of thought and a habit of feeling, favorable 
to a broad philanthropy, which, in private affairs, fostered 
an ideal of brotherly love (<A*Aa&X<^Mi), and, in public matters, 
cherished the hope of world-citizenship (#c«r/uu>»t>XiTi;5), when, 
reversing the old process, the individual sought the state. 
A new interpretation of control of the passions (fM^pwirdBtta) 
was a resultant psychological necessity, and a noble forbear- 
ance (dFc&icaictti) became a psychological possibility; the 
feebleness of these qualities undermined the aristocratic 
sense of pride, once an essential quality of Greek ethics. 
Advancing hand in hand, these democratic virtues proceeded 
to put into action (Ayotfoiroiid, fieyoXw^cX^) their ideals but 
lacked the strength to initiate the universal amelioration 
(icotvoj^cXtti) which should have been the logical issue of such 
effort. With a great capacity for sacrifice, this nature was 
smitten with a sad feebleness that made its inherited strain 
of pride a mockery and its chief ambition, a failure. 

While sympathy was cosmopolitan and ethics received 

her law from religion, (cf. ir€i^Kio?, fcocvAX^ca, dyaOatroda^ dv€(u 

Koida) there were, however, other forces present whic^i checked 
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and complicated the onward movement of thong^ht. Obedi- 
ence (»«iftjFio«) did not yield unqnestioningly to the dictates 
of humility, but reserved for herself a large measure of free- 
dom, by which the natural tendency and the final results of 
the ideas, previously considered, were necessarily held in 
abeyance. Frivolity and conceit (#ccw)8of«i) were native 
elements, not easily eradicated from the Greek character, 
though bitterly condemned by the age; humility won only a 
partial triumph over this foe. The representative voice of 
the age, to be sure, raised a protest against anger i^pri), but 
Plutarch, himself, was, as yet, still unable to extend an 
unreserved welcome to humility (rawuv^). While there may 
have been a gain in generosity, that sentiment was still con- 
fined within serious limitations. 

The evident earnestness of the moral movement had also 
to contend against a deep-seated languor, frivolous zeal, idle 
indifference (Kciwnrov&a, fianuawcvui) . Though the Greek con- 
science was disturbed by these and regret was profound, the 
disease was not readily cured; and the Greek's boastfulness 
(vcpcavraXoyoi), his ostentation and his egoism were a hollow 
pretence that left him in his weakness, melancholy and 
resigned. 

In the midst of these contradictions, in the strife, on the 
one hand, between a noble generosity and an effort to be 
great through being good, and, on the other, a pride that 
was self-centered rather than altruistic, — in the conflict 
between sincerity and pretence, we see an unceasing yearning 
for the Grolden Fleece of a Moral Ideal I There is no doubt- 
ing the fact that there was a wide-spread belief in virtuous 
ideals and encouragement of virtuous acts ! The condemna- 
tion the age passed upon its own weaknesses, the regret it 
felt at its own failures bespeak the earnestness to attain the 
goal of noble living. Aware of the presence of evil in his 
own nature which a conscientious introspection had revealed 
to him, the Greek's conscience was deeply stirred and he was 
impelled to purify his own heart. Incapable, perhaps, of 
inaugurating a universal reform, though not abandoning the 
the hope of it, the purity of the individual was his immedi- 
ate aim ! Thus, though the period was one of contradictions 
and of compromises, though paradoxes blocked progress, 
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public opinion seems to have taken a definite trend in a cer- 
tain direction. With whatever longing the Greek may have 
reverted to the great days of long ago, (ficyoXotpyoi, fMyaXM^cXi^) 
and whatever self-esteem (frcpMivroXoyia) he may have jealously 
cherished because of his past, the present need was inculcat- 
ing new lessons of moral reform and the national "Geist" was 
being transformed. The Greek was no longer the Greek of 
old, with an aesthetic consecration to beauty but a new type 
of Greek, with a deep conviction of duty*. 

What the results to Greek ethics would have beeen, in 
the first century, had Greece been left alone to work out her 
own salvation without the intervention of Roman dominance, 
is a matter of fascinating, though idle speculation, (Polyb. 
xl. 5.12). Certain it is, however, that the Roman was quite 
unconscious of those hidden forces that were silently sway- 
ing the Greek multitude and making for noble character 
(^0oRtM&i), in spite of the external decadence I (cf . hist, 
introd.) That there was no great resultant organized social 
reform is a sad commentary on the weaknesses of an age, 
incapable of putting into complete effect, its own highest 
ideals. (Plin. Ep. x. 93. 94.) Historians of Greece, reflect- 
ing upon the political, economic, and social decline of the 
country, have failed to appreciate fully, the substratum of 
genuine worth in the Greek character, at this period! 
Although the moral ideal may not have gained universal 
validity, it had, nevertheless, strongly impressed itself upon 
the mind of the age, and a correct understanding of the 
period must recognize this fact as well as weigh the external 
events of history. In the gloaming of Greek political and 
economic life, when there was little of energetic activity 
(fccyoSofui, iccvocrvovSia, /Maroioirovia) and as little energetic think- 
ing, there was, nevertheless, a deep undercurrent of reflec- 



4. The original contact with Rome may, perhaps, have stimulated 
the evolution of this sense; at any rate a moral atmosphere was develop- 
ing not merely about Plutarch but throughout the Greek world; the 
political, economic, and social decline that was accompanied with great 
disasters was, perhaps, also ultimately responsible for this reaction. 
Principles of human conduct, seemingly fundamental, were undergoing 
slow and subtle alterations, the cumulative affect of which meant in 
time a complete transformation. 
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tion, that dwelt npon the broad sympathy of dyaBowoda and 
the cosmopolitan philanthropy of Kouwi^iXui^ the majesty of a 
past fuyaXo€pyia and the possibility of a present /*€yaA.<i)^ui 
that resented the pretensions of the Romans, with scorn, 
(ff^pcavroXoyui, K€voSo(la)^ that went in imagination far beyond 
the limitations of municipal administration, granted by 
Roman authority*, to ideas of universal citizenship (*co<rfu>iro- 
^Ti;?), that deemed rairavo^pocrwi;, ymrpwiroBua^ iyt^uaucui worthy 
of sincere consideration and which ended in resignation and 
sadness (/ncyoAoepyia, iccvoo^twSia, /uaoScX^ux). The results of 
Roman administration upon Greek character were both good 
and bad, but albeit this external influence was great, the 
internal evolution, whether because of it or in spite of it, 
was advancing toward lofty ideals of righteousness*. 
Roman love of conquest was, in Greek ethics, represented by 
a sense of sacrifice (dvefuccucwi, ftcrpunnltfcia), Roman habit of 
self-indulgence was here balanced by a recognition of 
altruism (kocvoi^cXmi), Roman pride was here met by a Greek 
ideal of humility (raw^Ko^poow;) ! 

It is not strange that the ethics of this period were 
eclectic in character; we find the artistic and the humanistic, 
the national and the cosmopolitan, the social and the indi- 
vidualistic, the objective and the subjective all contributing 
to this system of ethics; man hardly knew which claim was 
paramount and whether salvation was attainable through 
holiness or through wisdom, or through both I The ethical 
ideal was subject to theological, rational, natural, individual 



5. A quasi-political renaissance, though the conquest of Greece 
was never more complete. 

6. While the Greek's own great deeds were a thing of the past, 
while sorrow, the greatest leveler of all, colored his entire attitude 
toward life, despair did not yet seize upon him, for he felt that 
(/AcyaA.a>^cXi7«, /AcyoXocpyia, icoivai^eX^, dyoBofiroda) , Nature and God, 
at least, were g^at and good and that in Reason, he possessed the 
Ariadne — thread to lead him out of the labyrinth to his own ideals of 
the Conscience ! The elements in his nature alien to his moral ideal, 
though they possessed all the force of inherited traits and of tradition, 
were opposed by a profound devotion to duty, by a sense of goodness, 
purity and holiness. A sense of sin conspired with a love of God to 
establish a moral ideal that had a religious sanction (dvc^ucoicca, irocvo)- 
^cXi/f, ftcyoAwf^cX^) and a rational basis (#ccv<xnrou8ca, w€t$r/vto9^ \ 
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and nniversal imptilses, in the midst of which there existed, 
with divided anthority, a hierarchy of faith and a sover- 
eig'nty of reason, — a necessary moment in Greek Being*, 
(cf . dyotfoiroctB, icocvai^cX^, KCKxnrovSca) prior to a greater evolu- 
tion. New ideas were born into the world, meeting with 
deep appreciation, but there was a sad lack of Titanic 
emotions capable of welding:, with gigantic force, the various 
elements into an organic synthesis i^Omroda), The age 
produced no inspired prophet with power to command; there 
was only a Chaeronean high-priest, to aspire ! 



"W 
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9. 




10. 




12. 




14. 




IS. 




16. 




20. 




21. 




25. 




26. 




29. 




30. 



For Keyon, read Kenyon. 

Add Demosthenes to list of orators; for D. E. 
Holmes, read D. H. Holmes; for Hyperdis, read 
Hyperidis. 

For Y. P. Boissevain, read V. P. 

Read Aft^oavptorwv, instead of '*Aft;<ravptaT<Di'"; 

Sylloge, instead of **Sylogrgre"; A. N. Januaris, 
instead of '*A. A. Januaris". 

Note 4. For 'Inser", read Inscr. 

For Note 4* read 14. 

(line 12). For **till not", read not till. 

Note 6. (line 6). Note following corrections: 

Read associated instead of *'associately". 

(line 16). Read KaSoXov Sk rois nus evpi^atkoyuu^ 
jcarouro^i^ofici^ovs. 

Note 10. (line 2). Read 1251 b. 15, 25. 

(line 26). Read affect, instead of **eflFect"; Note 
13, read Matth., instead of Math. 

Note 2. Read /nerpiori;?, instead of /nerptoin^. 

(line 37). Read fi*yaXwf>po(rvvrf^ instead of ficyoAo- 
tl>poavin/j, 

46. (line 26). Read boastfulness; (line 28), o-€fivoXayc<D, 

instead of o-cfivoyoyca), 

47. (line 10). Read ^mix^c?; (line 18), 8c, instead of 5^, 

(line 19), read wtpuarofiiyov^ instead of mpufrrafuvw; 
(line 38), read becomes, instead qf **become". 

50. (line 30). Read ET&oV instead of cTSoiX'. 

51. (line 17). Read **The sadness"; Note 1. Read 

-irony/ia, instead of -irony/wi, 

52. (line 31). Read <^vTacrfuiTa, instead of <^vTao/«iTa. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The books composing the collection of which this pam- 
phlet is a partial catalog^ne are hotised in Nos. 21 and 22, 
McMicken Hall, where they are at the disposal of advanced 
and firraduate students, and are thus a permanent addition to 
the Library fund of the University. This fact accounts for 
this publication appearing: among the University Studies and 
explains the choice of material finding a place here. I have 
rejected from it those of the 2566 Nos. of my accession 
catalogue which from their character or contents seemed 
useless for our classroom instruction in the higher courses. 
On the other hand I have inserted those Classical editions 
which have a recognized value and which are known to have 
been or to contain real contributions to human knowledge. 
Furthermore, the reader will find here a complete inventory 
of the following categories or works: (a) Historical Source 
Material, (*) Roman Religion and kindred topics, {c) 
Patristics, (rf) Palaeography, {e) Lexical apparatus of 
various kinds and in several languages. 

The collection consists of books gathered partly by 
myself and partly by my father, Rev. E. H. Burnam, of 
Sterling, Va., partly by me for him. These last are chiefly 
patristic. His utere mecum. 



Cincinnati, April 5, 1906. 
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SUMMARY CATALOGUE 

OP A PART OP THB LIBRARY OP JOHN M. BURMAM. 
BDITBD BY THB PROPRIETOR. 



1. Abbottt F# F. — A History and Description of Roman 
Political Institutions. Boston, 1901. 

A convenient summary of Roman Public Lraw. 

2. Acronis et Porphyrionis Commentarii in Q. Horatium 
Flaccum, ed. F. Hauthal. 2 vols. Berlin, 1864-66. 

Now displaced by Keller's edition of these Scholia: see "Pseu- 
doacronis Scholia". ' 

3. Adams, C K. — Manual of Historical Literature. 3rd 
ed. New York, 1882. 

Always insufficient and now out of date. 

4. Aesop. — Der illustrierte lateinische Aesop in der Hand- 
schrift des Ademar, Codex Vossianus Lat. Oct. 15 Fol. 195- 
205. Einleitung und Beschreibungr von Dr. Georgr Thiele, 
mit 5 Abbildungren im Text. Leiden, 1905. xxii pi. 

"Suplementum III" of the "Codices Graeci et L^atini photofirra- 
phice depicti". No. 187a, which see. 

5. Acron* — See Pseudo Acron. 

6. Album Paleogfraphique, ou Recueil de Documents 
importantsrelatifs k V Histoire et k la'Litterature Nationales. 
P. 1887. 46 plates containing 50 facsimiles of MSS. and 
documents. Edited for the Societe de V ]^ole des Chartes 
by L. Delisle> with the assistance of the ablest palaeographers 
in France. The plates represent writing from the Paris 
Livy *'Puteanus" down to 1764. 

Album Pal^graphique du Nord de la France. See Flammermont, 
J., No. 2%. 

7. Alison, ArchfbalcL— History of Europe from the Com- 
mencement of the Revolution in 1789 to the Restoration of 
the Bourbons in 1815. 10 vols. Edinburgr, 1843-44. 

A celebrated Conservative History of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Period. 
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8. Allam, Eugene*— Pline le Jeune et ses Heritiers. 4 

Tomes P. 1901-02, w. 100 photogrravures and IS maps and 

plaiis. 

An exhaustive discusalon of the Younger Pliny ;irith espe^al 
reference to his influence on French I^iterature. 

9. Allatd^ FauL — Les Esclaves Chretiens depuis les pre- 
miers Temps de V l^glise jnsqn' k la Fin de la Domination 
Romaine en Occident. 3me ed. rev. et auir* P* 1900. 

10. Le Christianisme et 1' Empire Romain de 

Neron i Theodose. P. 1%3. 

11. Histoire des Persecutions i Rome. 3me ed. 

rev. et ang. P. 1903. 

Three valuable contributions to the moral, social and religious 
questions involved in the history of the relations of the Empire to early 
Christianity. 

12. ^Julien V Apostat. 2me ed. rev. et augr. 3 vols. 

P. 1900. 

Has much of the same interest as the three preceding Nos., besides 
being a voluminous account of a man who has been in recent years a 
sort of storm center of historical discussion. 

Altitalienische Chrestomathie. See Savi-Lopez und Bartoli, 
No. 701. 

13. Alvera Delgras^ Antonio. — Compendio de Paleogrraffa 
espanola .... ilustrada con 32 l4minas in-folio. M. 1857. 

Of very slight value. 

14. Amt>ro8cht ]• A* — Studien und Andentung^en im Gebiet 

des altroemischen Bodens und Cultus. Bresslau, 1839. 

still quoted in essays dealing with early Italian Religion and 
Topography. 

15. Ambrose. — Sancti Ambrosii Mediolanensis Opera ... 
studio et labore Monachorum O. S. B. 2 vols. P. 1686-90. 

One of the famous Benedictine editions of the Fathers. 

16. American Philologrical Association, Transactions 
and Proceedingrs. Vols. 30-34. Boston, 1899-1903. 

17. Analccta Lhriana.— Edd. Th. Mommsen et G. Stnde- 
mund. Lipsiae, 1873. 5 facs. 

Celebrated essay on the early Capital and Uncial MSS. and 
Palimpsests of the great Historian by two of the leading scholars and 
palaeographers of Germany. 
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18. Anrich^ G. — Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinem 
Einfluss auf das Christentttm. Goettingren, 1894. 

One of the leading works in this field. 

19. ApuIdtJ*, L*— 6pera Omnia ed. G. F. Hildebrand. 2 
vols. Lipsiae> 1842. 

The best complete edition of this author. 

20. Appelf C. — Provenzalische Chrestomathie. 2te, verb. 
Anfl. Leipziir, 1902. 

21. Arabian Nisrhts.— The Book of the Thousand Nights 
and a Night, from the Arabic by R. F. Burton. Ed. by L. 
C. Smithers. 12 vols. L., 1894. 

Contains nearly all the material in the famous sixteen volume 
edition. 

22. From the Arabic by R. F. Burton, ed. by Lady 

Isabel Burton. 6 vols. London, 1886. 

Reduced edition of the above. 

23. Livres des Mille et Nuits et Une Nuit . . par 

le Docteur J. C. Mardrus. 14 vols. P. 1899-1903. To be 
completed in 16 vols. 

Seems net to be an independent translation from the original but 
a copy in French of Burton *s complete edition. 

24. Ariosto^ L. — Orlando Furioso ed. by G. and P. Molini 
and printed by Baskervile, Birmingham, 1773. 

25. Aristotle* — La Costituzione degli Ateniesi di Aris- 

totele; testo gjeco e versione Italiana di C. Ferrini. 2a 

ed. Milano, 1893. 

Text and translation by a famous legal scholar. 

26. La Politique. Traduction fran^aise par 

Thurot. P. n. d. 

27. AxmcZf R. — Grammaire Portugaise. Heidelberg, 
1901. 

28. Amdt, W.— Schrifttafeln zur Erlernungr der latein- 
ischen Palaeographie. 3te Ausg. besorgrt von M. Tangl. 3 
vols. Berlin, 1897-1903. 

The third volume was added by Tangl in the new edition after the 
death of A.; a fourth edition is in progress. 107 plates. 
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29. Amofaittt. — AdversQS Nationes, ed P. Oehler. Lipsiae, 
1846. 

30. Athanasitis. — Opera Omnia Graece et Latine, opera 
et stndio (J. Lopin et B. de Montfaucon) Monachomm O. S. 
B. 3 vols. P. Ib98. CoUectio Nova Patrum etc., ed. B. de 
Montfancon. 2 vols. P. 1706. 

Famous Benedictine editions. 

31. Auctores Mythographi Latini . . . ed. A. Van 
Staveren. Lugduni Batavomm, 1742. 

31a. Atisfustme. — Sancti Aurelii Angnstini Opera Omnia, 
oper^ Monachomm O. S. B. 11 vols, in 8 P. 1679-1700. 

Perhaps the most famous of aU the Benedictine editions of the 
Fathers. The appearance of the first volume was the occasion for the 
well known attack by Papebrochius on the authenticity of some early 
documents, which in its turn incited J. Mabillon to the publication in 
1681 of his De Re Diplomatica I^ibri VI, the Classic begrinning of 
Palaeog^phy. ' 

32. Atis;tisttis Giesar. — Res Gestae Divi Auirusti, ed. Th. 
Mommsen. 1883. 

One of Mommsen*s numerous masterpieces. *'The Queen of Roman 
Inscriptions**. 

33. Atire&tis Victor. — Historia Romana. Lipsiae, Tauch- 
nitz, 1892. 

34. Ausonitis. — Opuscula ed. R. Peiper. Lipsiae, 1886. 
1 f acs. 

35. Bag:8te^ S.— Bible of every Land. L., 1848. 
History of Translations of the Sacred Canon into many idioms 

with specimens. 

36. BaiUyt M. A» — Dictionnaire gTec-fran5ais. P. 1895. 

37. BaronitiSt C et Raynaldtis» O*— Annates Ecclesiatici. 
34 vols. Lucae, 1738-56. Apparatus, 1 vol., ibid. 1740. 
Index, 3 vols., ibid 1757-59. Together 38 vols. 

This famous History of the Church was first published at Rome in 
1588-1607, in twelve volumes, by Cardinal Cesare Baronio as an answer 
to the Protestant work by Flaccius Illyricus or the Madgeburg Centuri- 
ators. (See No. 274). Baronius seems to have followed somewhat the 
plan of that work as his twelve tomes covered the first twelve centuries 
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to Innocent III, 1198. They were re-edited and continued by Raynaldo, 
I^aderchi and Pagi in their various issues from 1646 to 1728, and the com- 
pilation assumed its final form in this, the preferred edition. There are 
further continuations bringing the work down to date, which the pro- 
prietor, to his own regret, fails to possess. 

38. BatrCf L. — Herculanum et Pompei; Recueil general 
des Peintures, Bronzes, Mosaiques, etc., decouverts jusqn' k 
ce jour. P., 8 vols. 1861-62. 

Celebrated and extremely useful set, illustrating Ancient I^ife and 
Art. 

39. Bartscht K» — Chrestomathie de 1' Ancien Fran9ais. 
6me ed. Leipzig, 1895. 

40. et Koechwitz* — Chrestomathie Proven9ale. 2 

pts. Marburg, 1903-04. 

These Romance Readers have well served the learned world for 
several decades, and on the whole are as satisfactory as any. 

41. BastL — Sancti Basilii Opera Omnia quae exstant vel 
quae ejus nomine circumferuntur, graece et latine, opera et 
studio J. Gamier. 3 vols. P., 1721-30. 

Reprinted by Gaume 1838-41 and by Migne 1857. 

42. Basnage, ). — Histoire de V £glise depuis Jesus-Christ 
jusqu' k nos jours. 2 vols. S' Gravenhaag, 1723. 

43. Batiffolt ?• — ^Histoire du Breviaire Romain. Nouv. fed. 
rev. P., 1895. 

See also Origenes No. 579. 

44. Batimeister^ A* — Denkmaeler des klassischen Alter- 
tums. 3 vols. Muenchen, 1855-88. 

This profusely illustrated work is one of the mainstays of Classical 
teachers the wor^d over. Its reproductions from the antique furnish 
authentic information which supplements and is supplemented by the 
carefully written articles from the pens of the ablest German specialists. 

45. Beaujean^ A* et lAttxCf £• — Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Fran9aise. P., 1883. 

46. Becketf G* — Catalogi Bibliothecarum Antiqui. Bon- 

nae, 1885. 

The most useful compcnd of Medieval I^ibrary Catalogues, though 
now needing a reedition and completion. It is in two pts.: Catalogi 
saeculo XIII vetustieres, Catalogi posterioris aetatis. 
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47. Bcckctf W# A. — Gallus oder Roemische Scenen aus der 

Zeit Angnsts . . • New ed. by H. Goell. 3 vols. Berlin, 

1880^2. 

Together, with the companion work Chariclea dealing with Greek 
Irife, an indispensable adjunct to any Classical I^ibrary. 

48. Bccq 6c Fotsqtiiercs^ L, — Les Jeux des Anciens. P., 
1869. 

The Classical .work on the Games, Toys, and Playthings of the 
Ancients. 

49. Beda Veoerabilis. — Historia Gentis Anglorum . . . 
una cum reliquis eius operibus historicis, ed J. Smith. Cam- 
bridge, 1722. 

Best of the older editions of the famous Englishman. 

50. Bectf R» — Die Handschriftenschaetze Spaniens. 

Wien, 1894. 

i 

Indispensable vademecnm of the palaeographer working in the 
Spanish Libraries. 

51. 7 )• E. Dias Jimenez.— Noticias Bibliograficas y 

Catdlogo de la Santa Iglesia Catedral de Le6n. Leon, 1888. 

52. BeUowSf J. — Pocket Dictionary, English and French. 
N. Y. n. d. 

53. Bennett^ C E* — Latin Grammar with Appendix for 
Teachers. 2 vols. Boston, 1895. 

Bentley, R. See Horatius, Manilius, Terentins. 

54. BerardfV. — Les Pheniciens et L'Odyss^e. 2 vols. 

P., 1902-03. 

A brilliant book .which caused a sensation on its appearance, still 
much discussed. 

54. Bergaigne, A^ — La Religion V^diqne d' apr&s le Rig- 
Veda. 4 vols. P., 1878-97. 

One of the most valuable books to the Sanskritist, the student of 
Ancient India and of Comparative Religion. The fourth volume or 
Index is posthumous and is due to Prof. M. Bloomiield, of Baltimore. 

55. Berger^ Ph* — Histoire de V [^riture dans V Antiqnite^ 
P., 1891. 

Very brilliant, but too general. 

56. Berger^S* — La Bible Fran9aise au Moyen Age. P., 
1884. 
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57. Histoire de la Vulgate. P., 1893. 

B. was the leading authority on these subjects. 

58. Les Prefaces jointes aux Livres de la Bible 

dans les Manuscrits de la Vulgate. P., 1902. Extr. Acad. 
Iscr. XI 2. Posthumous. 

59. Bernardtss* — Sancti Bernard! Opera Omnia . . ed. J. 
Mabillon. 2 tom. P., 1690. 

60. Betirlier^E. — Le Culte Imperial, son Histoire et son 
Organisation depuis Auguste jusqu' k Jutinien. P., 1891. 

Principal work on the subject. 

60 bis. BeverigitiSy Gti, — Synodicon sive Pandectae Ca- 
nonum Apostolorum et Conciliorum ab Ecclesia Graeca 
acceptorum. 2 vols. Oxford, 1672. 
Famous compilation. 

61. BUzCf Th* de — Histoire Ecclesiastique des iSglises 
r^formees au Royaume de France. 3 vols. Lille, 1841-42. 

62. Bibic— Holy Bible. Cambridge, 1763. 
Famous folio from the Baskenrille Press. 

63. Biblia Sacra juxta Vulgatae Bxemplaria . . 

orn. A. CI. Fillion. P., n. d. 

Edition used by the French Clergy. 

64. Bfgne, M de Ia« — Maxima Bibliotheca Veterum Pa- 
trum et Antiquorum Scriptorum Ecclesiaticorum. 27 vols. 
Index Locorum Sacrae Scripturae, 1 vol.* Apparatus, 2 vols. 
Together 30 vols. Lugduni, 1677-1715. 

A remarkably complete collection, considering the time when it 
was made; forerunner of Migue's celebrated Patrologia I^atina. 

65. Bingham^ Rev. J.-— Works ed. by Rev. R. Bingham, Jr. 
10 vols. Oxford, 1855. 

His most valuable work (on Christian Antiquities) appeared at 
London in 1710-22: it was translated into Latin and published by 
Grischov and Budde at Halle in 1724-28, 11 vols. This present edition is 
a reprint of the Collected Works of the author by his descendant. 8 
vols. London, 1809. The copies found in English Catalogues are usu- 
any of the 9 vol. reissue ed. by J. R. Pitman, London, 1840. 
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66. Bitchf W# 6c Gray* — History Art and Pa^eogrraphy 
of the MS. styled the Utrecht Psalter. L., 1878. 5 facs. 

Quite a literature has grown up around thia famous MS. See 
P. Durrieu No. 269. 

67. Birt, Th.— Das antike Buchwesen. Berlin, 1882. 
Still the most important monograph on this subject. Besides the 

general heading "Palaeography" cf. the following No. and Dziatzko 
"Ausgewaehlte Kapitel", etc. No. 272. 

68. rZur Geschichte des antiken Buchwesens. 

Leipzig, 1900. (Separatabdr. C. B. B. Dec. 1900.) 

69. BlismCf Lachmann & Rudorff* — Die Schriften der 
roemischen Feldmesser. 2 vols. Berlin, 1848-52. 

The oft quoted edition of an important series of tracts on Roman 
Land Surveying, interesting for the information they impart regarding* 
questions of Law, Religion, Antiquities, etc. 

70. BUietnxnetf H» — Technologie und Terminologfie der 
Gewerbe und Kuenste bei Griechen und Roemern. 4 torn, in 
2. Leipzig, 1875-87. 

Though now badly in need of amplification, revision and correc- 
tion, this epoch-making work is still our best compendium of informa- 
tion regarding" the origin, methods and terminology of the arts and 
trades in ancient times, and the survival of primitive processes in the 
present. 

71. Die Gewerbliche Thaetigfkeit der Voelker des 

klassischen Alterthums. Leipzig, 1869. 

72. tind Mommsen^ Th* — Der Maximaltarif des 

Diocletian. Berlin, 1893. 

These two great scholars have here edited the text, Greek and 
Latin, of this celebrated Inscription, nowhit less important than the 
Monumentum Ancyranum for Roman History, nay, our chief epig^raphic 
source for a knowledge of trades, occupations, and articles of commerce, 
with their prices. M. is responsible for the text, while B. has furnished 
an invaluable commentary. 

73, Bltintschli, J. K.— Le droit Public General, Traduction 
fran9aise par A. de Riedmatten. P., 1885. 

74, La politique Generale. P., 1883. 

75. Theorie Generale de V £tat. P. 1891. 

Also in Eng^lish, **Theory of the State". Oxford, 1892. 
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76. Boeckmg^ Ed. — Notitia Dignitatnm et Administra- 

tiqnnm omnium tam civilium quam militarinm in partibns 

Orientis et Occidentis. 2 vols. Bonnae, 1839-53. Many 

illustrations. 

In these two volumes, replete with learning and on which B. spent 
twenty-five years of study, the author has collected every possible scrap 
of evidence that can be adduced to explain and elucidate this remark- 
able list of the magistrates and officials of the declining^ Roman Empire. 

77. BofaruII j Sens, Don Ft. — Bibliologfia. Los Codices, 
Diplomas e Impresos. Barcelona, 1890. 

78. Boimei, G. — Ciceron et ses Amis. P., 1865. 

79. ^ Tacite. P., 1903. 

80. La Fin du Paganisme. P., 1891. 

81. L' Opposition sous les Cesars. P., 1892. 

82. Promenades arch^ologfiques. Rome et Pompei. 

P., 1895. 

83. Nouvel les Promenades archeologfiques. Horace 

et Virgile. P., 1899. 

B., now an octogenarian and a brother-in-law of the great Palae- 
ographer L. Delisle, has been for fifty years one of the leading authori- 
ties on Roman Literature, Religion and Society: to accurate information 
he adds an entrancing style. His best work is '%a religion romaine 
d* Auguste aux Antonins". 

84. Boppt Fr. — Nalus Maha-Bharati Episodium. Berlin, 
1868. 

Sanskrit text with I^atin translation and brief critical commentary. 

85. Bouche-LecIercq> A.— L' Astrologfie Grecque. P., 

1899. 38 figs. 

Thc*first competent treatment of this important subject. The 
author has written much on Roman public institutions, but his best 
work is in the field of Roman religion: "Les Pontifes de 1* Ancienne 
Rome'* and **La Divination dans 1' Antiquite**. (4 vols.) 

86. Bottton, v.— Nouveau Traite des Armoires. P., 1887. 

87. Brand, T. (and EUis, H.) — Observations on Popular 
Antiquities. 2 vols. London 1813. 

88. Breal, M.— Essai de Semantique. 2e. ed. P., 1899. 
3e. ed. P., 1904. 

On this subject see also Darmsteter No. 219 and N3rrop No. 571. 
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89. BrevfArie. — Grimani de la Bibloth^qne Marciana de 

Venise. (Ed. and Pnb. by F. Ongania). 110 pi. 

A complete edition of text and illuminationf in gold and colors U 
in progress at London, to cost jf 120. 

90. Breviarinm Romannm. 4 pts. Romae, 1835-37. 

91. Bright, T. W.— Angrlo-Saxon Reader. N. Y., 1899. 

92. British Museum, Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in 
the. 4 vols. L., 1875-87. (Ed. by E. A. Bond). 143 facs. 

93. Brugmaon, K. — Griechische Grammatik. Mueifchen, 
1900. 

94. Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indo-ger- 

manischen Sprachen. Strassburg, 1904. 

95. Bfonet^J. C — Manuel du Libraire et de V Amateur 

de Livres. 6 vols. P., 1860-65, 2 vols. Supplement, 1878-80, 1 

vol. Anonymous Dictionnaire de Geographie ancienne et 

moderne. P., 1870. 

Still the most serviceable collection for the older literatnre espe- 
cially in the French la^iguage: should be accompanied by Qn^rard, Bour- 
quelot and Lonandre's La France Litteraire; Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 
Anonymes et Pseudonymes; Brunet*a Supercheries I^itteriarea devoil^s; 
Lorens, Catalogue de la Librairie Fran^aise. 

%. BrunSy C. G* — Fontes Juris Romani Antiqui. 6th ed. 
Freiburg im Br., 1887. 

97. BrtfuntJ. A. — Enquiry into the Art of Illuminated 

MSS. of the Middle Ages. Stockholm and Leipsic, 1897. 

The first part, 88 pp. details the history of the Celtic School only. 
The work seems to have been abandoned. 

98. Brycc, J. — American Commonwealth. L., 1891. 

99. BucktRev. Ch.— Theological Dictionary. Philadel- 
phia, 1833. 

100. Btsckk, H. Th.— History of Civilization in England. 
2 vols. L., 1861. 

Library edition of the famous work. 

101. Budge, E. A. Wallis.— Book of the Dead. The 

Chapters of the Coming Forth by Day. 3 vols. L., 1898. 

Contains the Text, Translation and a Vocabulary; preceded by a 
valuable and useful Introduction on the old Egyptian Religion. The 
reader who desires more information on these topics should consult 
similar works in German by Lepsius, and in French by Am^ineau. 
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102. Buechtktf Ft.— Umbrica. Bonn., 1883. 
See also Petronius. 

103. Buehkr^ G« — Indische Palaeographie. Strassbnrg, 
18%. 1 vol. Text, 1 vol. 17 plates. 

Vol. I, Sec. 11 of B.'s Grundrias der Indo-arischen Philogie and 
Altertumakunde. It is now the chief book on this subject. 

104. Bunitfit Chf* Ch. — Hippoly tns and his Age. L.,18S2. 

105. Banyan^ J. — Pilgrim's Progress. L., illustr., 1847. 

106. ButHf Rev* R» — Old Rome and the Campana. Cam- 
bridge, pi. maps, 1871. 

107. Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art. 

I/., 1888. 

108. BttfnafflfJ«M» — The Paris Prndentins. Cincinnati, 
1900. 

109. Glossemata de Prudentio. Cincinnati, 1905. 

110. Burton, R. F,— Etruscan Bologna. L., 1876. 
See also Arabian Nights, Nos. 21, 22. 

111. Burtoo^R* — Anatomy of Melancholy. 3 vols. N. Y., 
1889. 

112. Butcher, S» A. — Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects. 
h. and N. Y., 1904. 

113. Butler, Rcv» Alban. — Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs 
and other principal Saints. 12 vols. por. pi. L., 1812-15. 

114. Butler, Rev. I.— Analogy of Religion. N. Y., 1848. 

115. Byron, Lord. — Works, including the suppressed Por- 
tions. Phila., 1858. 

116. Cabalkro^ Don F.— Conqueses ilustres. Tom. IV. 
Alonso y Juan de Valdes. M., 1875. 15 pi. 

A contribution to the history of the Protestant movement in Spain 
in the Sixteenth Centnry, and to the history of Books and Libraries of 
the same period. 

117. Ca1)foIt F. — Dictionnaire d' Archeologie Chretienne 
et de Liturgie. P., 1903— (Continued). 

Fulfills in all respects the anticipations raised by the title and the 
name of the head editor. 
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118. Gtesar* — Commentaril de Bello.Gallico et CivUi, etc. 
ed. F. Duebner. P., 2 vols., 1867. 

Edited for and at the instance of Napoleon III| who at the same 
time produced his Life of Caesar. See No. 887. 

119. de Bello Civili. ed. B. Perrin. N. Y., 1885. 

120. B. G. and B. C. erklaert von Kraner, Ditten- 

berger, und Hoffmann. Berlin, 1885-86. 

121. Gignat, R. — Cours d' ^pigraphie Latine. 2me fed. 
P., 1890. 

Now in its third edition with a supplement. While one of the lead- 
ing introductions to the scientific study of I^tin Inscriptions, Cagnat*s 
book is hardly as useful as that of Egbert, No. 885. 

122. Cahicft Ch. — Nouveaux Melanges d' Archeolpgie d' 
Histoire et de Lilterature sur le Moyen Age. Tom. IV. 
Bibliothiques^ Appendice '*Les Bibliothfeques espagnoles du 
Hant Moyen Age". P., 1877. Numerous illust., 6 pi. 

The value of the book lies chiefly in the Appendix. 

123. Olmet^ Atig. — Dictionary of the Bible, ed. by Ch. 
Taylor. L., 1875. lUustr., maps. 

Reduced edition of a well-known 18th Century publication. 

124. Campbell, Th.— Poetical Works. Hartford, 1850. 

125. OndoIIet AL 6c — Origine des Plantes Cultivees. 
P., 1896. 

The author is a member of a celebrated Swiss family in which a 
knowledge of botany is a traditional inheritance. This volume is one 
of the International Scientific Series and has been translated into the 
principal European languages. 

126. GipcIIcr, C— Sanskrit— English Lexicon. L., 1891. 
This, with its German original, is quite serviceable and sufficient 

for the needs of most students of Sanskrit. It contains in a short space 
most of the material of the Petersburg Lexicon, and the '^Sanskrit- 
wocrterbuch in kitrzerer Fassung". 

127' Caftatilt, A.— La Flexion dans Lucrfece. P., 1898. 

128. dttiUfss* — Poesies: traduction fran^aise par E. 
Rostand, P., 1878. 

129. Gedichte erklaert A. Riese. Leipzig, 1884. 

130. Select Poems ... P. P. Simpson. L., 1889. 
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131. ed by E. T, Merrill. Boston, 1900. 

132. Commentary on, by R. Ellis. 2nd ed. Ox- 
ford, 1889. 

133. Manuscrit de St. — Germain . . . E. Chatelain et L. 
Cledat. P., 1890. 72 Plates. 

134. Cave, W., D. D.— The Lives of the Apostles and of 
the Two Evangelists Saint Mark and Saint Luke . . . ed. E[. 
Gary. Oxford, 1840. 

135. Lives of the most eminent, Fathers of the 

Chnrch that flourished in the first four Centuries . . . ed. H. 
Cary. Oxford, 1840. 

136. Primitive Christianity . . . ed. H. Cary. Ox- 
ford, 1840. 

137. 2nd ed. L., 1675. 

138. Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia Lit- 

teraria a Christo Nato usque ad Saeculum XIV. 2 vols. 
Oxoniae, 1740-43. 

139. Cebtss. — Traite de Medicine, traduction fran9aise 
av^c Texte Latin par A. Vedrfrnes. P., 1876. Illustr. * 

The value of this edition lies in the plates giving pictures of 
Surgical instruments, etc., of the Ancients which have survived in 
various places, chiefly at Pompeii in the so-called *' Casa del Chirurgo". 

140. Cervantes SoiZYtdt^ M. — Don Quixote . . ed. J. Bowles. 
L., and Salisbury. 6 pts. in 3 vols. 1771-81. 

This famous edition of the Spanish Classic has very valuable notes 
by Bowles. Gift of my teacher Prof. W. I. Knapp, formerly of Tale 
and Chicago Universities, now a resident of Paris. 

141. Chaigniet, A* E. — La Rhetorique et son Histoire. 
P., 1888. 

More readable than R. Volkmann's *'Rhetorik der G. u. Roem.", 
but not so generally useful. 

142. Cbamier, D.— Manual of Roman Law. L.j 1893. 

143. ChampoUion^ M. A. — Paleographie des Classiques 
Latins—. P., 1837. 13 facs. 

Forerunner of the compilation of £. Chatelain by the same title: 
see No. 149. 
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144. ChampoIIion-Fis:eac, J*-J. — Chartes Latines sur Papy- 
rus. P., 1837. 

Incomplete copy. 

145. Chanson de Roland— par L. Cledat. P., 1886. 

Not to be recommended. ^ 

146; Chassant^ L.-A. — Dictionnaire des Abreviations 
latines et fran9aise9 — du Moyen Age. 2me ed. rev. et. aug. ' 
P., 1867. 

Now displaced by Cappelli No. 852, which see. 

147. Paleographie des Chartes et des Mannscrits, 

etc. P., 1862. 10 pi. 

Still has some value in the field of Diplomatics. 

148. Chantepie de la Satissaye, P* — Lehrbnch der Religions- 
greschichte. 2 vols. Freiburgr im Br., 1887-89. 

This old standby is now appearing in a new and revised edition. 

149. Chatelain^ E. — Paleographie des Classiques Latins. 
14 pts., each containing 15 pi. P., 1884-1900. 

150. — Introduction k la Lecture des Notes Tiro- 

niennes. 1 vol. Text, 1 vol. IS pi. P., 1900. 

151. Uncialis Scriptura Cedicum Latinorum novis 

Exemplis Illustrata. 1vol. explanatory text and transcrip- 
tion, 1 vol. 100 pi. P., 1901-02. 

152. Les Palimpsestes Latins. (Annuaire de 

r ifecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 1904). P.', 1905. 

These works have stamped Mr. Ch. as one of the masters of Iratin 
Paleography and deserve the highest praise. No. 147 is of inestimable 
valae to the Latin teacher, and No. 149 is very interesting to the student 
of Patristics and Ecclesiastical History, while No. 148 is the first modem 
book giving a really serviceable introduction to the difficult subject of 
Mediaeval Stenography. No. 150 is a good resum^ and list of the im- 
portant Latin Palimpsests so far as known; here too, Mr. Ch, is a recog- 
nized authority. Ch. ought to issue a supplement giving additional 
plates for the gr^eat Classics, not to mention minor authors who find no 
place /n No. 147. 

153. Chevalier^ U* — Repertoire des Sources historiques du 
Moyen Age. Montbeliard. Nouv. ed. Topobibiographie, 2 
vols., 1894-99; Biobibliographic fasc. 1-7, 1906. 

The indispensable guide of the Library worker through the mases 
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of collections, monographs, magazines, etc. The earlier edition had 
long been out of print and had become very expensive: this new one is 
in every way more complete and more useful than the older. 

154» Choix de Documents Geographiques conserves k la 
Biblioth&que Nationals (By h. Delisle). P., 1883. 20 pi. 
The 20 pi. include 5 pp. MS. facs. and 15 maps, all of prime im- 
portance. 

155. ^ Choisy, A* — U Art de batir ches les Romains. P., 
1873. 

156. Chrysostom* — Sancti JeannisChrystomi Opera Omnia 
Graece et Latine . . . ed. B. de Montfancon. 13 vols. P., 
1718-38. 

Another famous Benedictine edition. 

157. Choix des Peintures de Pomp^i. (By Leronx de 
Lincy). P., n. d. 28 pi. 

Eminently a work "de grand luxe": a very handsome volume in 
elephant fol. size, a marvel of print and of colored reproduction of colors. 

158. Chroust^ A. — Monumenta Palaeographica. Muen- 
cben, 1899—. 

The work appears in Lieferungen of ten pages each with plates; is 
projected for two Series, each to contain 240 pi. or 480 all told; and each 
Series is divided into three vols. The plates are prevailingly I^atin, but 
there are some in German: they begin with the earliest Uncial and cur- 
sive writing existing in any codices discoverable in the German speak- 
ing part of Europe and run to the close of the XVth Centnry. The 
plates which are splendidly executed are accompanied by a detailed 
description of the MS., a full bibliography and a transcription. The 
Head Eklitor seems to have chosen the Palaeographical Society's Publi- 
cation as his model, but with the intention of surpassing it. The only 
criticism that can t>e urged against this ornament to German industry 
and learning, is that the plates are pasted to the explanatory text, and 
are in consequence unsuited to practical study by a class. 

159. Gceta — Opera Omnia, edd« Baiter et Kayser. 11 
vols. Lipsiae, 1860-69. 

160. Ad M. Brutum Orater . . . ed. J. E. Sandys. 

Cambridge, 1885, facs. 

161. Brutus, erk. O. Jahn* Berlin, 1877. 

162. Ausgewaehlte Reden, erk. K. Halm. 5 vols. 

Berlin, 1885-%. 
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163. Reden fucr Cn. Plancins n. L. Mnrena, erk, 

E. Kopke. Leipzig, 1885-87. 

164. Reden fuer Archias, M. Marcellns and T. 

Annius Milo, erk. Fr. liichter and A. Eberhard. Leipzig, 
1893, 

165. Reden fuer L. Murena, Cn. Plancius, Ucbcr 

das Imperinm des Pompeins, fner Sex. Roscins, P. Sestins, P. 
Snlla, erk. H. A. Koch. Leipzig, 1885. 

166. Reden fuer P. Sulla und L. Murena, erk. Fr. 

Richter. Leipzig, 1885. 

167. Reden fuer Sex. Roscins und L. Murena, erk. 

Pr. R\chter. Leipzig, 1885-89. 

168. —Reden fuer M. Marcellus, Q. Ligarius, den 

Koenig Deiotarus und den Dichter Archias, erk. Fr. Richter 
und A. Eberhard. Leipzig, 1885-93. 

169. Rede gegen C. Verres, viertes buch erk. Fr. 

Richter und A. Eberhard. Leipzig, 1886. 

170. Philippic Orations . . . ed. J. R. King. Ox- 
ford, 1878. 

171. De Legibus, ed. A. Du Mesnil. Lipsiae, 1879. 

172. De Natura Deorum . . . ed. J. B. Mayor. 3 

vols. Cambridge, 1883-91. 

173. De Officiis, erk. P. Dettweiler. Gotha, 1890. 

174 id. erk. O. Heine. Berlin, 1885. 

175. Re Re Publica . . . ed. A. Mains. Romae, 

1822. 1 pi. 

176. id. ed. Osaan Goettingae, 1847. 

177. id. ed. C. Gindre de Mancy. P., n. d. 

178. Scholiastae ed. J. C. Orellius. Turici, 1833. 

179. Qatkf C. U.— Text Tradition of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. New Haven, 1904. 5 pi. 

180. Qarkf J. W. — Libraries in the Mediaeval and Renais* 
sance Periods. Cambridge, 1894. 
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181. Care of Books. Cambridge, 1901. 

Outgrowth of No. 180 which was the Rede Lecture delivered June 

Idth, 1894. No. 181 U one of the most important recent contributions to 
the History of the Mediaeval Library. He discusses the early methods 
of housing books and of disposing them on shelves and shows how 
similar customs have survived nearly or quite to our own times. 

182. ClassicalJonrnal. Chicagro and N.Y, 1905. Monthly. 

183. Classical Philology. Chica£[o, 1906. Qnarterly. 

184. Qatiditis Qattdtantis. — Opera qnae extant cam notis 
variomm (e. g. Burmannomm, Heinsii, aliorum). Amstelo- 
dami, 1760. 

185. ed. J. Koch. Lipsiae, 1893. 

186. OtntODf H» Fynes. — Fasti Romani. 2 vols. Oxford, 
1845-50. 

187. Clodd, Ed.— Storia dell' Alfabeto. Tradnzzione 
italiana di Gius. Nobili. Torino, 1903. 67 fig. 

187a. Codices Graeci et Latini pbotog^raphice depicti, 
duce Scatone de Vries. Lngrdnni Batavomm, Sijthoflf, V. Y. 

This Library is a subscriber for the Latin part only. See Aesop, 
"Hieronymus, Horatius, Plautus, St. Louis, Tacitus, Terentius. 

Codices e Vaticanis Select! phototypice expressi. 

See Miniature, Vergilius. This Library has not subscribed for vol. 
IV (in progress which is a reproduction of Cod. Vat. Gr. 1209 the famous 
Bible '*Basilicanus", '*B". The proprietor has thus far made no effort 
to gather a collection for Greek palaeography. 

188. Collection of Facsimilies, 27 in number, of various 
source sizes and importance. Purchased in Florence, Decem- 
ber, 1903. 

189. Colleg^io Mabilloniano sostenuto nelle sue vere 
Resfole Diplomatiche. Anonymous, n. d. 1773 MS. note 
shows the authdr to have been Olivetano. 

Longwinded and worthless. 

190. Collezione Fiorentina di Facsimili Paleografici — G. 
Vitelli e C. Paeli. 6 fascicoli, Firenze, 1884-97. 50 pi. Gr., 
SOLat. 

One of the very best of the collections whether for study or class- 
room use. 
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191. Collier^ J« — Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain. 
9 vols. L., 1845-46. 

192. Coltimclla* — L. Junii Moderati Columellae Opera 
quae extant rec.Vilelmus Lundstroem. Fasc. I Upsaliae, 1897. 
Fasc.VIibid. 1902. 

193. Combaricti, J.— Fragments de V Eneide en Musique. 
Facs. 8 pi. P., 1898. 

194. Compafctti, D.— Virgfilio nel Medio Evo. 2d ed. 2 
vols, in 1. Firenze, 1896. 

This masterpiece has been translated into several foreign Ian* 
gnages, including our own. 

195. G>nstaiis, L. — Chrestomathie de 1' Ancien Fran9aise. 
P., 1884. 

A new edition of this useful reader has just t>een announced. 

1%. Corpus Juris Civilis, edd. Krueger, Mommsen, 
Schoell, KroU. 3 vols. Berlin, 1892-95. 

Vol. I, Institutes and Digest; vol. 2, Code; vol. 3, Novels. This is 
the stereotype reproduction of the standard text of ^ the great I^aw com- 
pilation of Justinian. For some minor matters and a facsimile of the 
Digest see '*Justinianus*\ 

' 197. Corpus Juris Romani Antejustiniani. 3 vols. Bon- 
nae, 1837-44. (Boecking, etc.) 
Now out of date. 

198. Corpus hegvLtn ab Imperatoribus Romanis ante Jns- 
tinianum latarum, quae extra Constitutionum Codices super- 
sunt . . ed. G. Haenel. Lipsiae, 1857. 

199. CotntxXf W* — Kritische Nachtraege zur lateinischen 
Formenlehre. Leipzig, 1866. 

200. ^Ueber Ausprache, Vokalismus und Betonung 

der lateinischen Sprache. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1868-70. 

201. toicktivn,]. B.— Sanctorum Patrum qui temporibus 
Apostolicis floruerunt Opera. 2 vols. Amstelodami, 1724. 

202. Cottlangcs, Fustel dc— La Cite Antique. 10 ^d. P., 
1883. 

203. Constant^ ?• — Vindiciae Manuscriptorum Codicum a 
Bartholomaeo Germon impugnatorum. P., 1706. 
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204. Vindiciae Veterum Codicnm confirmatae* 

P., 1715- 

Cf . Grermon's book cited in its alphabetical place. These books 
forin an impoHant chaptet in the history of the controversy between 
the Benedictine and Jesuit orders. 

205. Cozz^'Liszif Gius. — Pergamene Purpnree Vaticane di 
Evangelario a Caratteri di oro e di ar^ento. Roma, 1887. Ipl. 

206. Cfotby, Th.— History of the Engrlish Baptists. 4 
vols. L., 1738-40. 

Handsome copy of this well-known work. 

207. Cruttwellr Ch. Th. — History of Roman Literature^ 
L., 1878. 

208. Ctidworth^ R.— True Intellectual System of the 
Universe. 4 vols. L., 1820. 

209. CttiDont, Ff. — Textes et Monuments figures relatifs 
aux Myst^res de Mithra. 2 vols, maps and pi. Bruxelles, 
1896-99. 

210. Les Myst^res de Mithra. 2me ed. P., 1902. 

6. is the leadings anthority on this subject and No. 209 is the chief 

collection of texts, data, etc., while 210 gives in brief form the most im- 
portant results; it has been translated into German and English. Cf . 
also his article "Mithras*' in Roscher*s lexicon, and Dieterich "Mithras- 
liturgieV. • * 

211. Giftton, Rev. W.— Vindiciae Igrnatiana. L., 1847. 

212. Corpus Ignatianum. L., 1849. 

213. CurtfuSyRttfus Q* — Curtii Rufi Historiarum Alexandri 
Magui Libri qui supersunt, heraueg. Th. Stangfl, Leipzig", 
1902. 

214. Cypriaom.— Opera genuina . . ed. D.I. H. Goldborn. 
Lipsiae, 1838-39 

215. Cyrill of Jerusakm*— Sancti Cyrilli Hierosolymitani 
Opera quae exstant omnia . . . ed. A. A. Touttee. P., 1720. 

216. Dantisr A* — Dictionnaire Bio^raphique et Biblio- 
^aphique. P., 1875. 

Hardly appreciates any books except those in the French Langfuage. 
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217. DattmhetZf Cbu — ^Histoire des S(^iences M^dicales. 2 

vols. P., 1870, 

His dividing" line is the period of Harvej and Van Helmont. Tfaia 
is principally a history of Medical Theory; the layman or the searcher 
after material facts, had better consult Haeser "Greschichte der Medi- 
cin»'. 

218. Darlingf J. — Cyclopedia Bibliographica; a Library 

Manual of Theologrical and General Literature. 2 vols. L.« 

1854-59. 

Vol. 1, Authors; vol. 2, Subjects. Very useful for the older Litera- 
ture in England and France, while its date precludes its employment 
for the modem period. 

219. Dannstcteff A. — Vie des Mots, ^tudiee dans leurs 
sigrnifications. 2me ed. 1887. 

220 ly AttbfSfnet J* H» Merle* — History of the Reformation. 
5 vols. N. Y., 1835. 

221. Dauxt C et le ChanoSne Morelot. — Deux Livres chor- 
aux. P., 1899. 6 pi. 

222. Delalafn^ P. — iStude sur le Libraire Parisien du 13me 
Siftcle. P., 1891. 

223. Delandtnct A*-Ff . — Manuscrits de la Biblioth4que de 
Lyon. 3 vols. P., et Lyon, 1812. 

Not yet displaced by the Government's modem Catalogfue. 

* 224. Deliile.— Cabinet des MSS. de la Biblioth^que Im- 
p^riale (Nationale). 4 vols. SO pi. P., 1868-81. 

225. Livres d' Heures du Due de Berry. P., 1884. 

5 pi. 

226. Melanires (6 vols. P., etc. v. 7.) 

227 . Melanges de Paleocraphie et de Bibliocraphie . 

P., 1889 and Atlas 6 pi. 

228. ^Memoire sur V ^ole calligraphique de Tours. 

P., 1885. 5 pi. 

229. Notes sur quelques MSS. du Baron Dauphin 

de Verna. P., 1895. 3 pi. 

230. Notes sur cinq MSS. de la BibliothSque 

Nationale et sur un MS. de la BibliotWque de Bordeaux. 
P., 1879. 
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231. ^Notice surlesMSS.de Bernard Gui. P., 1879. 

232. Les Ronleanx des Morts. P., 1856. 

233. Notice sur un Livre k Peintures execute en 

1250 dans 1' Abbaye de Saint-Denis. P., 1877. 

For a Bibliog^raphy of the works of thU prince, of modem palaeo- 
graphers see P. Lacombe. These Nos. contain practicaUj aU his con- 
tributions to the subject, with the exception of one or two essays of 
recent date all of which the proprietor expects to add to the coUection 
this current year. Many of these monographs are reprints from the 
Gazette Arch^logique, Biblioth^que de V £cole des Chartes (on file in 
the University Library), and in the Notices et Kxtraits (which seejn 
its proper place). 

234. Delftscht Fn— Bibel und Babel. Mit SO Abbilduneren. 
Leipzig, 1902. 

Many wiU recall the discussion aroused by this lecture. 

235. DtUyusaCf A* — Les Manienrs d' Argent k Rome. P., 
1889. 

Now in a new edition. The author shows that joint stock compa- 
nies, syndicates, panics, "BuU" and "Bears" were an early phenomenon. 

236. De-Marchi^ A* — II Cnlto Private di Roma Antica. 
Milano, 1896-1903, pi. 

237. I>e*Rosti» G.-B. — La Roma Sotteranea Christiana, 
descritta ed. illustrata. 3 vols, text and 1 vol. pi. Roma, 
1864-77. 

This monumental work is still the leadingr treatise on the Cata- 
combs and Christian Archaeology. 

238. De Rttggieror Ett. — Dizzionario Cpicrafico di Anti- 
chiti Romane. Roma, 1886 — . 

Has reached the letter G, with C still in progress. 

239. Sylloge KpisTaphica Orbis Romani. 8. Ro- 

mae, 18%—. 

Projected in 4 vols., to contain aU the really useful material in the 
"Corpus Inscr. Lat." whose disposition it foUows. 

240. Desjardtnsy E. — Geocraphie Historiqne et Adminis- 
trative de la Ganle Romaine. 4 vols. P., 1879-93. Numerous 
maps and plans. 

"Greatest historical monograph in any language*'. The last vol. 
is posthumous. 
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241. Dessat% H. —Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae. 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1892-1906. 

242. Di alcnni Lavori ed Acqnisti della Biblioteca Vati* 
cana. Roma, 1892. 

243. Diccionario Prances-Portuguez e Portngfuez-Frances 
.... Souza Pinto. P., 18%. 

244. Dictionnaire Portatif Frangais-Danois et Danois- 
Frangais. Leipzig (O. Holze), 1898. 

245. Dkk, H— Doxogrraphi Graeci. Berolini, 1879. 
One of the source books for Greek Philosophy. 

246. Dkttxichf A»— Pulcinella, Pompej anische Wandbilder 
and Roemische Satyrspiele. Leipzig:, 1897. pi. 

247. Nekya; Beitraege zur Crklaemng der neuent- 

deckten Petrusapokalypse. Leipzig, 1893. 

248. Eine Mithrasliturgie erlaeurtert. Leipzig, 

1903. 

249. Dietcrfch, J. R.— Streitfragen der Schrift nnd Quel- 
lenknnde des deutschen Mittelalters. Marburg, 1900. facs. 

250. DighYf K. H— Mores Catholici or Ages of Faith. 
3 vols. L., 1844^7. 

251. DioCassfus. — Historia Romana, ed. L. Dindorf. 5 
vols. Lipsiae, 1863-65. 

252. Dipldmes et Chartes de V ^poqne M&ovingienne 

. . . par. Letronne. 5 vols, in 1. P., n. d. 

Togrether with the Tardifs "Cartons des Rois", the chief coUection 
of plates for the Merovingian style of script. 

253. DSsfaetif I. — Cariosities of Literature. 3 vols pi. 
facs. L., 1849. 

254. Domtss Vcttionim. — La nonvelle Maison de Pomp^i. 
Naples, 1898. 17 pi. in colors. 

255. Donatus Aelitis. — Commentnm Terenti. Accedunt 
Eugraphi Commentnm et Scholia Bembina, ed. P. Wessner. 
2 vols. Lipsiae, 1902-1905. 

256. Donatus, T. Q. — Interpretationes Vergilianae, ed. 
H. Georgii. Lipsiae, 1905. 
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257. DoisziSf C — Une ancienne Version de V Eccl^sias- 
tiqne. P., 1895, facs. 

258. Draeger, A* — 'Historisch.e Syntax der lateinischen 
Sprache. 2te Ansg. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1878-81. 

259. Ueber Syntax und Stil des Tacitus. 3te 

Ausg. Leipzig, 1882. 

260. Draper, J. W.— History of the Conflict between 
Science and Religion. 4th ed. N. Y., 1875. 

261. Dti Camp, HL — Paris, ses Organes, sa Vie. 3me ed, 
6 vols. P., 1874. 

262. Du Gangc' — Glossarinm Mediae et Infimae Latini- 
tatis. 7 vols. P., 1840-50. 

Preferable to the Favre reprint at Niort, 1882, of which there is a 
copy in the University Library. This famous t>ook so often revised, is 
not merely a Dictionary of Mediaeval Latin, it is also a Cyclopedia of 
History, Law, Religion, Antiquities, etc. 

263. Duchesne, L. — Le Liber Pontificalis. 2 vols. P., 
1886-92, facs. 

264. — Orifirines du Culte Chretien. 3 ed. rev., et 

aug. P., 1903. 

AH of the works of the Directeur de P Acole Fran false de Rome 
are authoritative. 

265. Dunning, W* A. — History of Political Theories, 
Ancient and Mediaeval. N. Y., 1902. 

266. Dupfn,L.E. — New Ecclesiastical History. 2nd ed. 
L., 1710. 

267. New History of Ecclesiastical Writers. 13 

vols, in 5. L., 1695-99. 

268. Durmt J«t tind Andere. — Handbnch der Architectnr. 
Banstile. 2 vols. Darmstadt, 1881-85. 

269. Durrieu P.— Origine du— MS. d' Utrecht. P., 1895, 
facs. 

270. ^Jacques de Besangon et son Oeuvre. P., 1892, 

facs. 
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271. DxiaUko^ K«— Zwei Beitraege zur Kenntniss des 
antiken Bnchwesens. Goettingen, 1892. 

Very rare. 

272. Untersuchungen aeber ausgewaehlte Kapitel 

dea antiken Bnchwesens. Leipzig, 1900. 

273. Early Engrlish Harmony. L., 1897. Pacs. 60 pi. 

274. Ecclesiastica Historia. 13 vols, in 6. Basileae, 
1562-74. 

Frequently cited as the Madgeburg Centuriators. The first Pro- 
testant history of the Church; it called forth the Catholic answer by 
Baronius (which see). Catalogued in the British Museum under the 
name of Flaccius lUyricus, head editor. 

275. Edward Ed. — Memoirs of Libraries. 2 vols. I#., 
1859. 

276. Libraries and Founders of Libraries. L., 1864. 

Two valuable contributions to the as yet unwritten history of the 
Mediaeval Library. 

277. Engelmann^ W. — Bibliotbeca Scriptorum Classicor- 
um . . . ed. K. Preuss. 8a. ed. 2 vols. Lipsiae, 1880-82. 

278. English Dialect Grammar ... by J. Wright. Ox- 
ford, 1905. 

279. Epicnrea . . . ed. H. Usener. Lipsiae, 1887. 
Classical model for such compilations. 

280. Epiphanius. Opera Omnia . . . ed. D. Petavious. 2 
vols. P., 1622. 

281. Eranos Vindobonensis. Wien, 1893. 

282. Euicbias.— Evangelicae Pracparationis Libri XV, ed. 
Th. Gaisford. 4 vols. Oxonii, 1843. 

283. Eutropifis. — Breviarinm ab Urbe Condita, ed. Fr. 
Rnebl. Lipsiae, 1887. 

284. Ewald^P.— Reise nach Spanien im Winter von 1878- 
1879. Hanover, 1881. 

Resulted in the production of the following: work. 
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285. ct G» Loewe* — Kxempla Scriptnrae Visigoth- 

icae. Heidelbergae, 1883. 40 pi. 

The onlj really serviceable collection of plates for the Visigothic 
hand, bat unfortunately too brief for more than an introduction to that 
style. Furthermore, the later Mediaeval period is unrepresented. 

286. Fafaretti^ A* — Corpas Incriptionum Italicamm an- 
tiqaioris Aevi. — Glossarinm Italicnm — Snpplementnm et Ap- 
pendix. 3 vols. Aug. Taurinorum, 1867-72. 

287. Fafaridusy I. A. — Salutaris Lux Cvangelii — sive 
Notitia Historico-chronologica Literaria Geographica Pro- 
pagatorum — Christianorum Sacrorum. Hamburgae, 1731. 

288. Facsimiles of the National MSS- of Ireland . . . ed. 
J. T. Gilbert. 4 vols, in 5. Dublin, 1874-84. 293 pi. 

TogtthtT with Westwood's "Miniatures and Ornaments" the lead- 
ing* coUection for the Irish hand. 

289. Facsimiles of the National MSS. of England from 
William the Conqueror to Queene Anne ... by Col. Sir Henry 
James. 4 pts. Southampton, 1865-68. 342 pi. t 

See also under British Museum, Public Record Office, Warner and 
Westwood. 

290. Facsimiles of the National MSS. of Scotland .... 
under the direction of Sir William Gibson-Craig ... 3 vols. 
Southampton, 1867-72. 272 pi. 

Runs from the Xth Century (Book of Deir) to the Union. 

291. Fanfaoi. P. e Rigutin^ Gius. — Vocabolario Italiano 
della Lingua Parlata. Firenze, 1891. 

292. FitoHOf M. — ^Veritable Auteur de la Peregrinatio 
Silviae, la Vierge ifitheria. P., 1903. 1 facs. 

293. Ferrari^ G. e Angelf» A. — Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Italien-Frangais et Frangais-Italien. 2 vols in 1. P., 1902. 

294. Festus, ed. C. O. Mueller. Lipsiae, 1839. 

Not yet displaced by the new edition of 1S99, due to Emil Th. von 
Ponor, who bases his text on the following facsimile. 

295. Codex Festi Farnesianus XLII tabulis expressus . . . 
ed. Aemilius Thewrewk de Ponor. Budapestiniy 1893. 
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2%. Flanuncfmont, J.— Album Paleogrraphique du Nord 
de la France. Lille, 1896. 56 pi. 

Partial transcription only; unsuited to class nse. 

297. Fletcher, W* I. — Public Libraries of America. 2nd 
ed. Boston, 1895. 

298. Flortis, L. Annaetis. — Epitomae de T. Livio, etc., ed. 
C. Halm. Lipsiae, 1872. 

299. Forhigttf A* — Handbuch der alten Geogrraphie. 3 
vols. Leipzig:, 1842-77. Maps. 

A new work on this subject is very badly needed. For Gaul in 
particular, see Desjardins; for Italy, see Nissen. 

300. Fofcellini, Aeg. — Totius Latinitatis Lexicon. 6 vols. 
Prati, 1858-75. 

Onomasticon lacking from this collection. This dictionary is quite 
useful for the Christian writers, but for the Classical period is entirely 
inferior to Greorges and Harper's I^zica, which see. 

301. Fottcart, M. P.— Les Grands Mystftres d' ^leusis. 
P., 1900. 

302. Pouilles de Pompei. Naples, n. d. 29 col. pi. 
Companion vol. to Domus Vettiorum. 

303. Fowler, W.W. — Roman Festivals of the period of 
the Republic. 

304. Frzzetf). G. — Golden Bougrh: a Study in Magic and 
Religion. 3 vols. L., 1900. 

French translation in progress. 

305. Ffiedlaendet, L. — Darstellungen aus der Sittenge- 
schichte Roms in der Zeit von August bis zum Ausgang der 
Antonine. 6te Ausg. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1888-90. 

The classic masterpiece on Roman Society of the Early Empire. 
,The University Library has a copy of the seventh ed. which has no 
changes in the text, but omits the appendices to the various chapters 
containing the antiquarian apparatus. 

306. FrhnmelfTh. — Die Apokalypse in den Bilderhand- 
schriften des Mittelalters. Wien, 1885. 

307. Frisoni, G.— Grammatica ed Esercizi pratici della 
Lingua Dano-Norvegiana. Milano, 1900. 

Splendid grammar. 
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308. Ffontintss, S. Julius. — ed. G. Gundermann. Lipsiae, 
1888. 

For a facsixhile of the unique MS. of the de Aquis see Hershell. 

309. Ffonto^ M. Cornelius. — Epistnlae, ed. Naber. Lip^ 
siae, 1867. 

310. Fuchsy P* — Grammaire Russe . . rev. par A. Toepfer. 
Heidelberg:, 1897. 

311. Fuller, Ihn D. D.— Church History of Great Britain 
to 1648. 3 vols. L., 1837. 

Fnmairalli. See E. M. Thompson. 

312. Gaius* — Institnes from the Apocrstph of the Verona 
Codex, with translation ... by J. Muirhead. (Contains also 
the Rules of Ulpian). Edinburgh, 1880. 

313. Iifstitutionnm Juris Civilis Commentarii IV 

tr. and ed. . . . E. Poste. 3rd ed. Oxford, 1890. 
Now in a new edition. 

314. Institutiones ed. Krueger et Studemund. 4ta 

ed. Berlini, 1899. 

Some further readings from the famous palimpsest and the curious 
early commentary discovered by Chatelain in 1898 under a Vlth Century 
MS. of Cassian. 

315. Galakhov. — Russkaya Khrestomatiya. 2 vols, in 1. 
Moskva, 1903. 

316. Gassendus, P. — Animadversiones in X Librum Dio- 
genis Laertii. 3ia ed., 2 vols, in 1. Lugduni, 1673. . 

317. GautietfL.— ]SpopeesFran9aises. 3 vols. P., 1865-68. 
Presentation copy with letter to Paulin Paris. 

318. 2me ed. vols. 1, 3 and 4. P., 1878-82. 

319. Gelliusy A. — Noctes Atticae, ed. M. Hertz. 2 vols. 
Lipsiae, 1861-77. 

320. Gelbke^E. F. — Kirchengeschichte der Schweitz. 2 
vols. Bern, 1856-61. 

321. Georges, It. — Ausfuehrliches Lateinisch-Deutsches 
und Deutsch-Lateinisches Handwoerterbuch. 4 vols, in 5. 
Leipzig, 1879. 
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322. ^Dizzionario della Lingua Latina. . . Trad, F. 

Calonghi e P. Rivoire. 2 vols. Torino, 18%. 

VoL 1, I^t-Ital., vol. 2, Ital.-Lat. 

323. GetmoQ^ B. — De Veteribns Regum Francomm Diplo- 
matibus et Arte secernendi antiqaa Diplomata vera a f alsis. 
P., 1703. 

324. Gesellschaf t fner Romanische Literatnr. Dresden, 
1903-1904, and in progress. 

Band 1, 1903, Hervis von Metz, ed. E. Stenerel. 

Band 11, 1903, La Leyenda del Abad Don Juan de Montemayor, ed. 
R. Men^ndez Pidal. 

Band, III, 1903, 1 Trovatori Minori di Genova, ed. G. Bertoni. 

Band IV, 1904, Trubert, Altfranzoesischcr Schelmenroman, ed. J. 
Ulrich. 

Band V, 1904, Die Lteder des Blondel de Nesle, ed. h. Wiese. 

325. Masunann^ J. F. — Libellus Anrarins sive Tabulae 
Ceratae. Lipsiae, n. d. pi. 

Classic monograph on wax tablets and their transcription. 

326. Gibbon, E. — Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
6 vols. N. Y., 1854. 

327. Gkuittf ]. C L.— Church History. 4 vols. N. Y., 
1857-71. 

328. Gilbert, O*— Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt 
Rom im Altertum. 3 vols, in 1. Leipzig, 1883-90. 

329. Gregoritis Magnus. Opera Omnia, ed. Benedictina. 
4 vols. P., 1705. 

330. Gregoritis Naziatuentit. — Opera Omnia Graece et 
Latine, ed. A. B. Caillau. 2 vols. P., 1788-1840. 

331 . Gfegoritis Nynentis. — Opera Omnia, Graece et Latine, 
ed. Aig. Morelli. 3 vols. P., 1638. 

332. Gfegoritis Thaiimaturgtit.— Opera Omnia, Graece ^t 
Latine, ed. Gerard. Voss. P., 1622. 

333. Gfegoritis Turonensis.— Historia Ecclesiastica Fran- 
corum, ed. J. Guadet et N. R. Taranne. 2 vols. P., 1836-38. 

These two vols, contain the Latin text only, the two missing tomes 
furnish a French translation. 
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334. Gfcnfclt B. P* and Hunt, A. &— New Classical Fragr- 
ments. Oxford, 1897, pi. 

335. Grimm, J. — Teutonic Mythology, tr. and ed. by J. 
S. Stallybrass. 4 vols. L., 1882-88. 

336. Gtsbematfs, A* ic — Mythologie des Plantes ou les 
Legendes du R^gne Vegetal. 2 vols. P., 1878-82. 

337. Gttdeman, A» — Latin Literature of the Empire. 2 
vols. N. Y;, 1898-99. 

338. Gtthl E. and Koimer, W* — Life of the Greeks and 
Romans. L., 1889. 

339. Gttignebert, Ch.— Tertullien :6tnde sur ses Senti- 
ments k V figard de 1' Empire et de la Societe Civile. P., 1901. 

340. Gisizcftf M. — History of Civilization in Europe. N. 
Y., n. d. 

341. Gundermann, G. — Bericht ueber Palaeographie und 
Handschriftenkunde, 1891-95. Leipzig, 1897. 

342. Gtiyati, A. — Irreligion de 1' Avenir.; ^tude Soci- 
ologique. P., 18%. 

Notwithstanding its startling title, not so radical as one might , 
suppose. 

343. Morale d' ifepicure et ses Rapports avec les 

Doctrines Contemporaines. 4me ed. -rev. et aug. P., 1904. 

344. Haeckel, E.— [jfetat Actuel de nos 1' Origine de 
r Homme. P., 1903. 

345. Haenny, L. — Schriftsteller und Bnchhandler im 
alten Rom. 2te Ausg. Leipzig, 1885. 

346. Hagen, H. — Scholia Bernensia ad Vergili Bucolica 
et Georgica. Bernae, 1867. 

347. Hall, T. D. and Smith, W.— English-Latin Diction- 
ary. N. Y., 1890. 

348. Hallam, H. — Constitutional History of England. 
9th ed. 3 vols. L., 1857. 

349. Introduction to the Literature of Europe in 

the XVth, XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. 6th ed. 4 vols. 
L., 1860. 
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350. View of the State of Europe during the 

Middle Ages. 12th ed. 3 vols. L., 1860. 

351. HardouiiifJ* — Acta Conciliomm et Epistolae Decre- 

tales ac Constitutiones Snmmomm Pontificum. 11 vols, in 12. 

P., 1714-15. 

Much the best coUection of Councils in every way is that of Mansi, 
now going through the press in a new edition. The Lane Seminary is 
fortunate in having a copy of this monumental source book of Mediae- 
val and Modem History. 

352. Hatzfcid, A. ct Darmsteter, A. — Dictionnaire General 

de la Langue f rangaise . . . avec le Conconrs de M. A. Thomas. 

2 vols. P., (188—). 

Not so full as Irittr^: its real value is largely due to the Etymolo- 
gies of Antoine Thomas. 

353. Havet, E. — Le Christianisme et ses Origines. 4 vols. 

P., 1871-84. 

Chiefly remarkable for his thesis that St. Paul was a pupil of 
Seneca, who thus becomes, so to speak, the true founder of Christianity. 

354. Hehn, V. — Kulturpflanzen und Hansthiere. Ste 

Ausg. Berlin, 1887. 

One of the classic works on the early history of our civilization. 
A posthumous edition with many additions and excursus on certain 
names of ancient plants is to be found in the University I^ibrary. 

355. HcinziCf R. — Vergils Epische Technik. Leipzig, 

1903. 

Was immediately recogni2ed as a masterpiece. Its supplement or 
rather companion volume is Norden's edition of the Vlth Aeneid. See 
under Vergilius. 

356. Hclbig, W".— Guide dans les Musees d' Archeologie 
'Classiqne de Rome . . . tr. frangaise de J. Toutain. 2 vols. 

Leipzig, 1893. 

This is the best guide to the sculptures in Rome. H. issues editions 
in German, English and French, the last being always an improvement 
over the preceding. 

357. Helyot, P. — Dictionnaire des Ordres Religieux: ou 

Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, Religieux et Militaires et 

des Congregations Seculiferes. 4 vols. Petit-Montrouge, 

1847-59. 

Migne's reprint with supplement, of a famous XVIIIth Century 
compilation: the original edition was in eight vols. P., 1714-19. 
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358. UtntYf V» — Compendio di Grammatica comparata 
del Greco e del Latino. Torino, 1896. 

359. La Magrie de 1' Inde Antique. P., 1904. 

360. Heraetfs, W» — Qnaestiones Critic^e et Palaeogrraph- 
icae de Vetnstissimis Codicibus. Berolini, 1885. 

361. Herculanensium Volumninnm quae supersunt. 2 
vols. Neapoli, 1793-1809. pi. 

362. Hefschcl, Q.— The two Books of the Water Supply 
of the City of Rome of Sextus Julius Frontinus . . . photo- 
graphic Reproduction of the sole original Latin MS. Bos- 
ton, 1899. 22 pi. 

The unique MS. of the de Aquis is at Montecassino, where it was 
probably copied in the XI Century. The Cassinese monks produced a 
facsimile several years ago but it was poorly done and untrustworthy. 

363. Hicks^ F* C — Lectures on the Theory of EJconomics. 
Cincinnati, 1901. 

364. Hieronymus. — Opera Omnia post Monachorum . . . 
Saneti Mauri recensionem . . . ed. D. Vallarsius. 11 vols. 
Veronae, 1734-42. 

The classic edition of the complete works of the great Christian 
scholar and translator of the Bible. 

365. Hilarius. Pictaviensis. Opera Omnia (editio Bene- 
dictina). 2 vols. Veronae, 1754. 

366. Ha<l,J. A*— Legende d' Enee avant Virgrile. P., 1883. 

367. Hfllebrandtf A. — Vedachrestomathie, fuer den ersten 
Grebrauch bei Vedavorlesungren. Berlin, 1885. 

368. Historiae Ecclesiasicae Scriptores Graeci . . . ed. H. 
Valesius. Amstelodami. 3 vols. 1695-1700. 

Valois not only edits the Greek text but, in accordance with the 
habits of that time, sets the Latin version opposite. 

369. Historische Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache. 
Vol. 1. Leipzig, 1894-95. (Langraf, Stolz &c.). Vol. 2 
pt. 1, ibid., 1903. 

Intended to be a complete grammar fulfilling modern requirements. 
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370. Holder^ A.— ^Altceltischer Sprachschatz. 2 vols. 
Leipzig:, 18%.1905. A-T. 

Third vol. completing the work is in pro g re s s. This is a much 
more extensive and detailed work than that published by Stokes (which 
see) under a similar title. H. has registered every word or name in the 
ancient literature and inscriptions which could by any accident be 
regarded as Celtic, and that, too, with a citation of all the passages 
where it occurs; usually too, the etymological g^iesses of the leading 
modern Celtic scholars af e mentioned. For still another Celtic Diction- 
ary, see I^ Gonedec. 

371. HoUandt T. E, — Elements of Jurisprudence. 6th ed. 
Oxford, 1893. 

372. Homeric Dictionary. Autenrieth-Keep, ed. by I. 
Flagg. N. Y., 1894. 

373. Homer. — Ilias erklaert von Ameis-Henze. 8 pts. 
Beriin und Leipzig, 1894-1903. 

374. Odyssee erklaert von Ameis-Henze. 4 pts. 

Berlin und Leipzig, 1895-1901. 

375. Horace, Q.— Horati Flacci Opera Omnia ed. R. 
Bentley. 3tia ed. Berolini, 1869. 

376. ed. D. Lambinus, Frankfurti ad M. 1577. 

377. ed. Keller et Holder. 2 vols, in 1. Lipsiae, 

1864-69. 

378. ed. W. Dillenburger. Bonnae, 1881. 

379. Oden und Epoden: erklaert v. L. Mueller. 

St. Petersburg:, 1900. Satiren und Episteln. 2 vols. Wien, 
1891-93. 

380. Sermonen. erklaert v. A. T. H. Fritzsche. 2 

pts. in 1. Leipzig, 1875-76. 

381. Hume, D, — History of England ... to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688. L., 1848. 

382. . . . continued to the year 1858. N. Y. 1875. 

383. Hutton, C. A.— Greek Terra Cotta Statuettes. N. 
Y., 1899. pi. 
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384. HwhtUf Qu and Hiepert, H. — Formal Urbis Rotnae 
Antiqnae. Romae, 18'%. 

lUpecially nseful for the list of sources. 

385. Hymni Latitii Medii Aevi, ed. F. J. Mone. 3 vols. 
Freiburgae in Br. 1853-55. 

386. Ihttinzt R- ▼ot^* — Esprit da Droit romsLin . . . tr. 
fran9aise par O. de Menlenaere. 4 vols. P., 1886-88. 

387. Imhoof-BIttmeff F. — Portraetkoepfe anf roemischen 
Mnenzen. Leipzig, 1879. 

Compare Visconti Iconographie. 

388. Inscriptiones Antiquae in Etnxriae Urbibus exstantes 
. . . A. F. Gorins. 3 vols. Florentiae, 1727-43. pi. facs. 

Knjoyed a repntation in the past, but now superseded by the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

389. lolo MSS.: Selection of Ancient Welsh MSS. . . by 
T. Williams. Llandovery, 1848. facs. 

390. Lrenaetis. — Quae supersnnt Omnia . . . ed. A. Stieren. 
2 vols. Lipsiae, 1853. facs. 

391. bidortit. — Opera Omnia . . . ed. F. Arevalus. 7 vols. 
Romae, 1797-1803. 

StiU the best edition of the coUected works of this famous Spanish 
Prelate and Scholar. 

392. Ivcmcy, I. — History of the Engrlish Baptists. 4 
vols. L., 1810-30. 

393. Jamesy W. and Grani^ G* — Dictionary of the Engrlish 
and Italian Langfuag'es. 2 vols, in 1. Leipzig^ 1873. 

394. JohnsoOf H# W* — Latin Manuscripts. Chicaifo, 
1897. facs. 

395. Jordan, H» — Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alter- 
thum. 2 vols, in 3. Berlin, 1871-85. pi. map. 

One of the leading authorities. J. undertook the treatment of 
Roman Topography after the division of Becker's Alterthuemer among 
a number of scholars. 

3%. Jurispmdentiae Antejustinianae qnae supersunt . . . 
ed. E. Huschke. 5ta ed. Lipsiae, 1886. 
Index bound in this volume. 
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397. Justinian* — Imperatoris Justiniani " Institutionum 
Libri IV, ed. J. B. Moyle. 2da ed. Oxonii, 1890. 

398. Institutes rendered into English by J. B. 

Moyle. 2nd ed. Oxford, 1889. 

399. Institutes edited as a Recension of . . . Gains 

by T. E. Holland. 2nd ed. L., 1881. 

400. Institutes tr. and ed. by T. C. Sanders. 8th 

ed. L., 1888. 

401. Institutionum Libri IV, ed. E. Huschke. 

Lipsiae, 1868. 

402. Select Titles from the Digest, ed. by T. E. 

Holland and C. L. Shadwell. Oxford, 1892. 

403. Justiniani Augusti Digestorum seu Pandect- 
arum Codex Plorentinus olim Pisanus phototypice expressus. 
Romae. 

Vol. I, facs. 1, 2, 3, 1902; 4, 1905. Each facs. contains 100 plates. 
This splendid reproduction does great honor to the Italian Government 
which thus aims at putting in the hands of palaeog^phers, Classical 
men and students of the Civil Law the text of MS. **F*' of the Pandects. 

If any one MS. in Latin is to be singled out as more valuable than 
any other, this one will assemble in its favor a large proportion of the 
votes. With the exception of a few fragments, it is the unique source 
of the text of the Digest, for the numerous other codices in European 
Libraries are merely copies of this Codex. It dates back to about 600 or 
earlier, i. e. within thirty-five years of the death of Justinian. Not 
only does the first hand follow a good archetype, but the corrections are 
^rom another quite as good, so that **we have here practicaUy two very 
old manuscripts in one**. 

The reproduction will extend to two vols, about 500 pages each. 
For a copy of the Justinianian compilation, see Corpus Juris Civilis. 

404. Justintis* — Trogi Pompeii Epitome . . . ed. J. Jeep. 
Lipsiae, 1876. 

405. Justin Martyr. Opera . . .P., 1615. 

406. JttvenaL — Satires tr. fran9aise par N. L. Achaintre. 
2me ed. P., 1826. 

407. ed. A. J. Mcleane. L., 1867. 

408. erklaert von A. Weidner. 2te Aufl. Leipzig*, 



1889. 
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409. erklaert von L. Priedlaender. Leipzig, 1895. 

410. Thirteen Satires, ed. by J. E. B. Mayor. 2 

vols. L., 1888-89. 

411. et Scholia antiqna. rec. O. Jahn. Berolini, 

1851. 

Very rare; valuable for the notes of J., and the ancient scholia. 

412. Kankil^ E. Th* — Ocherk Slavyanskoi kirillovskoi 
Paleofifrafii iz lektsii, etc. Varshava, 1901. 73 pi. 

A good working text-book of Palaeography for Slavonic MSS. in 
the Cyrillic character. K. in his sketch of the history of the rise and 
progress of Palaeography in Western Europe mentions Mabillon and de 
Montfancon the founders; Wattenbach and Gardthausen among the 
modems, but seems never to have heard of such men as Thompson, 
Westwood, Kenyon, Delisle, Grauz, Chatelain, Traube, Arndt, Paoli, or 
MdSoz y Rivero. He does furnish a good bibliography of monographs 
and collection of plates in Slavonic tongues, especially in Russian. 

413. Klarlowat O.— Roemische Rechtgeschicte. 2 vols, 
in 4. Leipzig:, 1885-93. 

Incomplete copy. 

414. KeHer^K* — Abstammung der aeltesten Hausthiere,. 
Zuerich, 1902. 

Valuable contribution to the solution of an interesting problem. 

415. Kenyon^ F. G. — Palaeography of Greek Papyri 
with 20 f acs. Oxford, 1899. 

The acknowledged authority. 

416. . . . Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts in 

the British Museum. L., 1900. 25 pi. 

417. Klatisent R. H. — Aeneas und die Penaten. 2 vols. 
Hamburg:, 1839-40. 

418. Klueppelf K* and Schwab, G. — Wegweieser durch die 
Literatur der Deutschen. 1870-79. 

419. Koertins:, G* — Lateinisch-Romanisches Woerterbuch. 
2te verm, und verb. Ausg*. Paderborn, 1901. 

This book scarcely deserves its reputation, as it rarely adds any- 
thing to what can be had from other sources. 

420. KotchwitZf E. — Les plus anciens Monuments de la 
Lan^e frangaise. Leipzig, 1897. 2 pi. 
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421. Kschs, J. P. isnd SchmzlZf J* H. — Antibabams der 
lateinischen Sprache. 6te Ausg. 2 vols. Basel, 1886-88. 

A seventh edition of this well-known work is in progrtus: it will 
be revised, enlarged and brought down to date. 

422. Kfopatfcin, P.— Russian Literature. N. Y., 1905. 

423. Ksucgct, P# — Histoire des Sources du Droit romain. 
P., 1894. 

Volume added by the French translator to theMommsen-Marquardt 
Series of Handbooks of Classical An^quities. 

424. Kiihn, E. — Staedtische und buergerliche Verf assung 
des roemischen Reichs. 2 vols, in 1. Leipzig, 1864-65. 

425. Kuehner^ R. — Ausfuehrliche Grammatik der latein- 
ischen Sprache. 2 vols. Hannover, 1877-78. 

426. Lacombet P# — Bibliofftaphie des Travaux de M. L. 
Delisle. P., 1902. Portrait. 

427. Lactantitis* — Opera . . . ed. O. P. Pritzsche. 2 vols, 
in 1. Lipsiae, 1842-44. 

428. Lactantius Placfdtis* — Commentarii in Statii The- 
baidem et Achilleida, ed. R. Jahnke. Lipsiae, 1898. 

429. Lallemandt L. — Histoire de la Charite. 3 vols. P., 
1902-06. 

To l>e complete in five volumes, the last of which will tell the story 
of Charity in the XIX Century. 

430. Lancfani, R. — Ancient Rome in the Ligflit of recent 
Discoveries. Boston, 1891. 

431. Pagan and Christian Rome. Boston, 1893. 

432. Destruction of Ancient Rome. N. Y., 1899. * 

433. Lansfe, A* — Historia del Materialismo. Trd. de V. 
Colorado. 2 vols. Madrid, 1903. 

Not directly from the German original, but from the French ver- 
sion published by Reinwald-Schleicher Frferes. 

434. Langlois, E. et Paris, G.— Chrestomathie du Moyen 
Age. P., 1897. 

435. Lanman, C. R. — Sanskrit reader with Vocabulary 
and Notes. Boston, 1898. 
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436. LzBtcytkfCbL. 6c. — Abbaye de St. Martial de Limoges. 
2 vols. P., 1901. Maps. 

Contributes something to the history of this abbey which had so 
important a Mediaeval Library. 

437. Larchey^L. — Dictionnaire historique d'Argfot, (avec 
deux Supplements). 2 vols. P., 1880-89. 

438. Laframendi^ M. 6c. — El Impossible Vencido. Arte de 
la hengna, Bascongada. Salamanca, 1729. 

This bibliographical curiosity is famous as the first treatise on the 
Basque language. 

439. Latitent^ F»— jfitudes sur V Histoire de V Humanite. 
18 vols. P., 1865-80. v. 1-7. 2me ed. 

440. Lccoy de la HhxchCf A.— Art d' Enluminer. P., 1890. 
Contains text and translation of a Mediaeval treatiiie on Illumina- 
tion with explanatory introduction. 

441. Manuscrits et la Miniature. P., n. d. 

442. LcCkfCfJ. V» — Des Journaux chez les Romains. P., 
1838. 

443. Lc Gonedec. — Dictionnaire Pran9ais-Breton et Bre- 
ton-Fran9ais enrichi d' Additions et d' un Essai sur T Histoire 
de la Lancrue Bretonne, par Th. Hersart de la Villemarque. 
2 vols. Saint-Breuc, 1847*-S0. 

444. LeSitt B. W. — Graeco-Italische Rechtsgfeschichte. 
Jena, 1884. 

445. Lenelt C — Edictum Perpetuum, ein Versuch zu 
dessen Wiederherstellung. Leipzig*, 1883. 

Has been translated into French. 

446. Lex Romana Wisigfothorum. Pragmenta ex Codice 
Palimpsesto Sanctae Legionensis Ecclesiae . . . . ed. Regia 
Historiae Academia Hispana. Matriti, 18%. 216 pi. with 
transcription. 

Not a photographic reproduction and on the whole a work of 
inferior merit. 

447. Lewis, Sir G* C— Credibility of Early Roman His- 
tory. 2 vols. L., 1855. 
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448. Lexiqne Roman .... par M. Raynouard. 6 vols. 
P., 1836-44. 

449. Liber Landavensis, Llyfr Teilo . . . with an English 
Translation and Notes by' Rev. W. J. Rees. Llandovery, 
1840. facs. 

450. Libros de Caballerias por D. P. de Gayang'os. 
Madrid, 1874. 

451. Lfiide A. von dtt. — Geschichte der Erfindung: der 
Buchdruckkunst. 3 vols. Berlin, 1886. fac. 

452. Lindsay, W# M.— Latin Langruagre. Oxford, 1894. 

453. Handbook of Latin Inscriptions. Boston, 1897. 

454. Livius ab Ufbe Cmdita. — Erklaert von Weissenborn, 
W. und Mueller, J. 10 vols. Berlin, 1873-94. 

455. ed. Drakenborch. 8 vols. Londini, 1794. 

The Library also contains a number of minor editions of separate 

books by Burton, Luterbacher, Tnecking, West, and Woelfflin. 

456. LobeckyChf . Aug. — Agrlaophamus sive de Theolo^riae 
Mysticae Graecorum Cansis. 2 vols. Regfiomonti, 1829. 

Perhaps the most famous of all the earlier works on the Greek 
Religion, certainly one of the most valuable treatises on the Classical 
Mysteries. 

457. LocwCf C. — Corpus Glossarium Latinorum. 6 vols. 
(II-VII). Lipsiae, 1881-1901. facs. 

Vols. VI and VII contain the Glossae etnendatae in alphabetical 
order, and with some explanations and references to ancient and modem 
literature: herein are besides the I^atin series, another in Greek, and a 
small one in Anglo-Saxon. This coUection largely replaces the former 
separate publications containing these dictionaries of the early Mediae- 
val period, some of which were bilingual as are our modem lexicons. 

458. Lorris^G.et Meung^Jehan 6c. — Le Roman de la Rose. 
4 vols. P., 1814. 

Celebrated edition of this old French epic and satire. 

459. Louisy, M. — Le Livre et les Arts qui s'y rattachent. 
P., 1894. pi. 

460. Lowndes, W. T. — Bibliographer's Mannal of English 
Literature. 6 vols. L., 1865. 

Now much in need of revision and addition. 
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461. Ltiebbert, E.— Syntax von Quom. Breslan, 1870. 

462. LucbkCfW. — Geschichte der Architektur. 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1884-86. Illustrated. 

463. Outlines of the History of Art, tr. by C. Cook. 

2 vols.. N. Y., 1877. Illustrated. 

464. Lticantss. — Pharsalia . . . ed. by C. E. Haskins. L., 
and Cambridge, 1887. 

465. . . . ed. C. M. PVanken, Lugduni Batavorum. 

2 vols. n. d. (18%). facs. 

466. Commenta Bernensia in Lucanum, ed. H. 

Usener. Lipsiae, 1869. facs. 

U. issued one volume only. The Lucan scholia ought to be re- 
edited and the Paris MSS. consulted for this purpose. 

467. Lucretius, ed. Lambinus, Lutetiae, 1570. 
From the Library of J. de Chantepie du D^zert. 

468. ed. O. Gifanius. Lugduni Batavorum, 1595. 

469. ed. Th. Creech. Oxonii, lfe95. 

470. ed. G. Wakefield. 4 vols. Glasgruae, 1813. 

471. ed. C. Lachmann. cum Commentario. 4ta 

ed. Berolini, 1871. Index copiosus, ed Pr. Harder. Bero- 
lini, 1882. 

Bound in one volume. 

472. ed. J. Bernays. Lipsiae, 1866. 

473. ed. H. A. J. Munro. 4th ed. 3 vols. Cam- 
bridge, 1886. 

474. ed. C. Giussani. 4 vols. Torino, 1896-98. 

He has also issued "Note Lucreziane", of small moment. 

475. ed. A. Briefer. Lipsiae, 1899. 

476. Vi^me Livre par A. Patin. P., 1884. 
Also some minor school editions. 

477. Maas, E. Orpheus. — Untersuckungren zu grriechischen 
roemischen altchristlichen Jenseitsdichtungen und Religion. 
Muenchen, 1895. 
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478. Mabillon, J.— De Re Diplomatica Libri Sex. P., 
1709. Supplementum, P., 1704. facs. 

The first edition dates from 1681, and is the origin of onr modem 
palaeographical study; at the same time too, first occurs the term 
"Diplomatics". 

479. Traite des Etudes Monastiques. P., 1691. 

Was badly translated into I^atin by Gius. Porta, Venitiae, 1705. 

480. et Ruinart, Th. Oeuvres posthtimes. 3 vols. 

P., 1724. 

481. Madan^ F.— Books in Manuscript. L., 1893. pi. 

482. Madyifift J. N. — Die Verfassung: und Verwaltung des 
roemischen Staates. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1881-82. 

483. Maffet^ So.— Istoria Diplomatica. Mantova, 1728. pi. 

484. Mahaffy, I. P.— The Progress of Hellenism in Alex- 
ander's Empire. Chicago, 1905. 

485. MairCy A. — Manuel pratique du Biblioth&airc. P., 
18%. tab. 

486. Maitrc^L. — Les ^oles episcopales et monastiques 
de r Occident depuis Charlemagne jusqu' k Philippe- Auguste. 
P., 1866. 

487. Makaroff^ N. — Dictionnaire russe-frangais et fran- 
9ais-russe. 2 vols. St. Petersboug, 1902-03. 

Sufficient for most purposes, but not as good as the Russian-Eng- 
lish and English-Russian lexicon of Alexandrov. 

488. Manilius. — Astronomica, ed. R. Bentley. I^ondini, 
.1739. 

489. MantZf P. — Chefs-d' oeuvres de la Peinture italienne 
. . . illust. P. Kellerhoven. P., 1870. 

490. Manuscript. Psalterium cum Commentario. 19 qua- 
ternions on parchment of S. European origin, incomplete (so 
far as the text is concerned) at the beginning and end. The 
codex is probably from South Central or Southern Italy, and 
dates from near the end of the Xlllth Century; was acquired 
in Rome in the spring of 1897 at a public auction. 
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491. Orationes. 178 leaves of parchment of N. 

Knropean origin, doubtless from Germany or some part of 
South Central Europe bordering* on German territory. One 
of the prayers mentions Ste. Elizabeth of Hungara (Land- 
grave). Incomplete at the end and some leaves torn out. 

Incipit psalterium feriae sextae (red letters). Explicit missing. 
Has mbrics, floriated initials alternating between red and blue. Codex 
of the middle or end of the XlVth Century. 

492. Marcos Atirelius. — Meditations, tr. by G. Long. N. 
Y. n. d. 

493. Marini^ G. I. — Papiri Diplomatici. 2 vols. Rome, 
1805. 

The most important work on early papyrus charters and writing. 

494. Martha^C — Le Po^me de Lucrfece: Morale, Reli^on, 
Science. P., 1869. 

495. ]6tudes morales sur V Antiquite. P.. 18%. 

4%. Martialii. — Epigrammata mit erklaerenden Am- 
merkungen von L. Priedlaender. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1886. 

497. Martin, H.— Histoire de France. 17 vols. P., 1855- 
62. Portrait. 

498. Mas-Latrk, Ctc. L*de.— Tresor de Chronologie etc. 
P., 1889. 

A good summary, easily consulted, of the material in Art de 
Verifier les Dates and similar works. 

499. Mati* Aug.— Pompeii: its Life and Art, tr. by P. W. 
Kelsey, N. Y., 1899. 

500. Menvaltf du — History of the Romans under the 
Empire. 8 vols. L., 1865. 

501. General History of Rome ... to A. D. 476. 

N. Y., 1892. 

502. Mcftai, E. T.— Fragments of Roman Satire. N. Y., 
1897. 

503. Meyer. W. — Buchstabenyerbindungen in der sogen- 
anntem gothischen Schrift. Berlin, 1897. pi. 

Has much useful information on the overlapping of letters so char- 
acteristic of the "Gothic" style. 
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504. Michatit, C— Le Genie latin. P., 1900. 

505. Mtchd^ Fu — ]6tudes de Philoloirie comparee sur 
rArgot. P., 1856. 

506. Middleton^ J* H*— Ancient Rome in 1888. Bdinbnrgh, 
1888. Maps. 

507. Remains of Ancient Rome. 2 vols. L., 1892. 

Maps. 

508. Illuminated Manuscripts in Classical and 

Mediaeval Times. Cambridge, 1892. lUustr., facs. 

Particularly useful for its study of the technique of the mediaeval 
miniaturist. 

509. Mmiattfre del Pontifkale Ottoboniana— (Cod. Vat. 
Lat. Ottob. 501). Roma, 1903. pi. 

Photographic reproduction. 

510. Mfspotilet^ J. B. — Les Institution politiques des 
Romains. 2 vols. P., 1812-83. 

511. La Vie parlementaire k Rome sous la Repub- 

lique. P., 1899. 

512. Mistero provenzale di Sant 'Agnese; facsimile in 
Eliotipia dell 'unico Manoscritto Chig^iano. Roma, 1880. facs. 

Prince Chigi opens his private Library to scholars and students, on 
Wednesdays from 10-12. 

513. Molinier^ Aug. — Les Manuscrits et les Miniatures. 
P., 1892. 

514. Les Obituaires fran^ais an moyen Age. P., 

1890. 

515. Mommsent Th. — De Collegiis et Sodaliciis Roman- 
orum. Kielae, 1843. 

His Classical Doctor's thesis. 

516. Die roemischen Tribus in administrativer 

Beziehung. Altona, 1844. 

517. Die Rechtsfrage zwischen Caezar und dem 

Senat. pi. n. d. 

518. History of Rome, tr. by W. P. Dixon. 4 vols. 

N. Y., 1868. 
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519. Stadtrechte der lateinischen Gemeinden Sal- 

pensa and Malaca. n. p. n. d. 

520. (et W. Studemund). Analecta Liviana. Lip- 

siae, 1873. facs. 

521. r-Res Gestae Divi Au^stae. Berolini, 1883. 

1 vol. text, 1 vol. pi. 

522. '. Abriss des roemischen Staatsrechts. Leipzig, 

1899. 

523. Roemisches Strafrecht. Leipzig, 1899. 

524. ' und Marqtiardt, J. Handbnch der roemischen 

Alterthuemer. 3 vols, in 8. Leipzig, 1871-88. 

525. Id. tr. fran9aise par G. Humbei:t, etc. 

Kraeger, Sources du Droit romain. 16 vols, in 17. P., 1883-96. 

When the new edition of the Becker-Marquardt Series was pro- 
jected, the Roman Topography was entrusted to H. Jordan (which see), 
the Staatsrecht to Mommsen whose three vols, are really five in number 
in the original, and nominally seven, but actually eight in the French 
version. Marquardt in vols. I-IV discussed the Roman State Organiza- 
tion in its various aspects: Military, Financial, Religious, &c., and in 
the seventh volume took up the Private Life. This French version has 
numerous additions, corrections and indices, plus Krueger's work men- 
tioned in the heading. A general index to the whole compilation is a 
crying need. 

526. Mooacff E. — Facsimili di antichi Manoscritti per nso 
delle Scuole di Pilologia neolatina. Roma, 1881-92. 100 pi. 

527. Archivio paleografico italiano. Roma. 270 pi. 

(March, 1906). 

Vol. I, 1882-97, 100 pi. Cf. Poscritta p. VII: he Cente tavole di 
facsimili che esso (this volume) comprende, offrono sag|^ della scrittura 
latina, per nn Iksso di circa dodici secoli, dagli ultimi tempi dell* impero 
romano fino al principio dell' etk moderna, tutti d' origine italiana, anzi 
quasi esclusivamente delle provincien del centre e delle finitime, cioe, 
deir Emilia e della Toscana, dell' Umbria e delle Marche, del Lazio e 
deir Abruzzo, della Puglia e della Sardegna; e rappresentano tale scrit- 
tura nelle principali sue varietk pih caratteristiche, dalla capitale del 
secolo V alia umanistica del XVI, spettanti in parte alia maniera 
libraria, in parte alia notarile e cancelleresca, in parte alia privata o 
mercantile". 

Vol. n, 1884-1905. 97 pi. Deals with Rome. 

Vol. Ill, 1892-1905. Deals with Lombardy and Verona; charts. 
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Vol. IV, 1893. pi. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, the celebrated Carolingrian Bible of 
San Paolo fuori le Mura. 

Vol. V, 1905. Nos. 5-8, Inscriptions. 

Was published in fascioli (21 up to the mbment of making' this 
catalogue), subsequently re-arranged into volumes. These plates arc 
accompanied by a description, historical, bibliographical and sometimes 
palaeographical in its nature, of the MS. or chart in question. 

528. Monroe^ P. — Source Book of the History of Educa- 
tion. N. Y., 1902. 

529. Text-book of the History of Roman Educa- 
tion. N. Y., 1905. , 

530. Montcaqoico— Oeuvres. 5 vols. P., 17%. por. 

531. Montfaucon, B. dc.— Diarium Italicum. P., 1702. 

532. CoUectio Nova Patrum et Patrum et Scrip- 

torum Graecorum. 2 vols. P., 1706. 

533. Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica, edd. Cabrol et 
Leclercq. Vol. I. P., 1900-02. Reliquiae Litur^ricae 
Vetustissimae. 

Vol. V, 1904. Liber Ordinum en usage dans 1' ^g'lise 
Wisigothique et Mozarabe d' Espagne. 2 facs. 

Here we have the longest Mozarabic ritual which was in use in 
Toledo till that place was captured by the Saracens and was readopted 
in or about 1085, when the Christian kings resumed their sway, only to 
be presently displaced by the Galilean "Ordo". 

534. Monumenta Palaeographica Sacra; Atlante paleo- 
grafico-artistico compilato sui Manoscritti esposti in TPorino 
alia mostra d' Arte sacra nel 1898. Torino, 1899. 120 pi. 

Especially valuable for the Patristic MS8. in the earlier part, and 
the Liturgical element in the latter. 

535. Morris, E. P. — Principles and Methods in Latin Syn- 
tax. N. Y., 1901. 

536. Mosheim, J.L.Yon* — Historical Commentaries on the 
State of' Christianity during the first 325 years. 2 vols. N. 
Y., 1854. 

537. Movers, ¥• C. — Die Phoenizier. 4 vols, ill 2. Bonn, 
1841-56. 
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538. MutUctf L. — Greek and Latin Versification, tr. S. B. 
Platner. Boston, 1892. 

539. Q. Horazio Placco; Biogjafia storico-letter- 

aria. Firenze, 1889. 

540. Muehlbrechtt O. — Wegfweieser durch die neuere Lit- 
teratur der Rechts-und Staatswissenschaften. 2te Ausg. 
Berlin, 1893. 

541. Mtfirheadf J* — Historical Introduction to — Law of 
Rome. Edinburgrh, 1886. ' 

542. Muelleft L votu — Handbuch der Klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. Noerdling^en & Muenctien, 1886-1902. 
Vol. MV; Vol. V, pts. 1, 2 and 3; VI-VII; VIII, pt. 3; 
IX, pt. 1. 

543. Mtino^ y RhrefOf J. — Paleograf ia Visigoda. Madrid, 
1881. facs. 

Best work on the subject in spite of the poorly executed and often 
incorrectly transliterated plates. 

544. Diplomitica espanola. 2 vols. Madrid, 

(1890). pi. 

545. Mtfntaner. — Chronik .... ^d. K. Lanz. Stuttgart, 
1844. 

546. Munter^ Ft. — Primordia EJcclesiae Africanae. Hau- 
niae, 1829. 

547. Maratori^L. A» — Antiquitates Italicae Medii Aevi. 
17 vols. Aretii, 1775-80. 

548. Opere Varie. 13 vols, in 18. Arezzo, 1767-73. 

549. Murray's Classical Atlas, ed. G. B. Grundy. Oxford, 
(1904). 

550. Musee des Archives departementales. 1878. 170 pi. 
These charts illustrate the history, law and life of France, in the 

Middle Ages. The collection ranks next in value to the Recueil k V 
usage del* f^le des Chartes (which see), i.e., for France. 

551. Musee Fran9ais; Recueil des plus beaux Tableaux, 
Statues et Bas-reliefs qui existaient au Louvre avant 1815, 
ed. Duchesne Aine. • 4 vols. P. n. d. 
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552. Musee Royal . . . H. Laurent. (Gravures). 2 vols. 
P., 1816-18. 

These are six voluimes executed in the handsomest style and repro- 
ducing the most valuable of the works of art taken by Napoleon to 
Paris as a result of his campaigns. 

553. Musical Notation of the Middle Ages, (Plainsong: 
Society). L., 1890. Limited edition of 245 copies of which 
this is 203. 

554. Naesfcbbach, K* F. — Lateinische Stylistik f uer Deut- 
schen. 8te Ausg. v. I. von Mueller, Nuernberg, 1888. 

555. Natl, F.— La Didascalie. P., 1902. 

556. Ncpos. — ^Vitae, ed. A. Fleckeisen. Lipsiae, 1890. 

557. Nettlcship, H. — Contributions to Latin Lexico- 
graphy. Oxford, 1889. 

558. New Palaeographical Society. Thus far 4 pts., 100 
pi. L., pt. I, 1903; pt. II, 1904; pt. Ill, 1905; pt. IV, 1906. 

These plates exhibit the same excellencies as those of the old 
Palaeographical Society (which see), but lay more stress on the MS. 
material at hand in Great Britain, on Illuminations and, what is very 
important, on the press marks and catalogues of Mediaeval Libraries. 
One part is distributed to the members of the Society every year. 

559. Nicbahf, B. G.— History of Rome, tr. by J. C. Hare 
and C. Thirlwall. 3 vols. Cambridge, 1831-32. Map. 

560. Lectures on Ancient History, tr. by L. 

Schmitz. 3 vols. L., 1852. pi. 

561. Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and 

Geography by L. Schmitz. 2 vols. 1853. 

562. Nfssen^ H. — Italische Landeskunde. 2 vols, in 3. 
Berlin, 1883-1902. 

563. Nolhac, P. dc— Bibliothfeque de Pulvio Orsini. P., 
1887. facs. 

564. Petrarque et V Humanisme. P., 1892. facs. 

Both these books are very interesting and valuable to the Classical 

man, and the student of the Renaissance period. 

565. Nonias MafccIItis.--Compendiosa Doctrina, ed. L. 
Mueller. 2 vols. Lipsiae, 1888. 
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566. Norden, E. — Die Antike Kunstprosa vom VI Jahr- 
htindert bis in die Zeit der Renaissance. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1898. 

A recognized masterpiece. 

567. Notices et Extraits de la Bibiothique du Roi, (de 
la Biblioth^que Imperiale, de la Biblioth^que Nationale). 
36 vols. P., 1787-1899, 2 vols. facs. in 3 torn. 1865, 1883, 1885. 
Nnmerons pi. 

This is the most important of the periodicals having palaeography 
in view; the contributors are most famous scholars of France, and 
devote their remarks to MSS. in Ancient and Modem, European and 
Asiatic languages. 

568. Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique par deux religieux 
Benedictins. 6 vols. P., 1748-65. 100 pi. 

The two scholars who were too modest to put their names on the 
title page of this monumental work are Dom Toustain, whose eulogy 
heads the second volume and Dom Tassin. 

569. Noyatianus. — Opera . . . omnia, ed. J. Jackson. L., 
1728. 

570. Nyrop, K* — Grammaire comparee de la haugne 
fran9aise. 2 vols. Copenhagrue, 1899-1903. 

New edition in progress. 

571. Das Leben der Woerter uebers. von R. Yogi. 

Leipzig, 1903. 

572. Oafcesmith, J.— Religion of Plutarch. L., 1902. 

573. O^Cttffy, Ettg.— Lectures on the Manuscript Mater- 
ials of Ancient Irish History. Dublin, 1878. 26 pi. facs. 

574. Oldenburg, H. — La Religion du Veda. tr. fran9aise 
de V. Henry. P., 1903. 

575. Le Bouddha, sa Vie, sa Doctrine, sa Com- 

munaute. trad, par A. Poucher. 2me ed. P., 1903. 

576. Omoatf H. — Listes des Recueils de Facsimiles de 
Manuscrits conserves i la Biblioth^que Nationale. P., 1903. 

O. is the head of the French school of Greek palaeographers; he 
has done a great service by publishing this list of 373 collections of fac- 
similes in the Paris National Library. 
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577. OrcUkfS, J. C et Hcmtttf W#— Inscriptionum Latin- 
amm Selectamm Amplissima CoUectio. 3 vols. Turici, 
1828-56. 

578. Oriecocf.— Opera Omnia edd. C. Delarue et C. V. 
Delarae. 4 vols. P., 1733-59. 

In Greek and Latin. Best of the older editions. 

579. Tractatus Origenis de Libris Sanctamm Scriptur- 
arum ... P. Batiflfol. P., 1900. 

Eklitio Princeps. 

580. Orosftss. — Historiamm Libri VII, ed. C. Zanger- 
meister. Vindobonae, 1882. 

581. OttIey,W. ). — Observations on a Manuscrit . . . con- 
taining Cicero's Translation of a poem by Aratns. L., 1835. 
21 pi. 

O. tbotight the MS. to be of the second or third century and there- 
fore that the minuscule character already existed in that early period. 

582. Ovcrbcck, J. — Pompeji in seinen Gebaeuden, Alter- 
thuemern und Kunstwerken. 4te Ausg. Leipzig, 1884. map. 

583. Ovidftii. — Opera Omnia, ed. P. Burmann. 4 vols. 
Amstelodami, 1727. fig. 

584. Pastorum Libri VI, ed. R. Merkel. Berolini, 

1841. 

585. id. erklaert von H. Peter. Leipzig, 1889. 

586. — Metamorphoseon Libri XV, erklaert von M. 

Haupt. 2 vols. Berlin, 1881-85. 

587. id. erklaert von H. Magnus. . 2 vols, in 1. 

Gotha, 1885. 

588. Tristium Libri V, ed. S. G. Owen. Oxford, 

1889. 

589. de Arte Amatoria Libri III, erklaert von P. 

Brandt. 2 vols, in 1. Leipzig, 1902. 

590. FadcIIctti, G*— Storia del Diritto Romano. 2da ed. 
Pirenze, 1886. 
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591. Palaeoeraphical . Society* — Facsimiles of Ancient 
Manuscrits and Inscriptions. 2 Series, pts. I-X and I-XXIII, 
465 pi. L., 1873-94. 

Still the most im'portant of all the great collections of plates, 
since they represent such a wide territory and time and so many lan- 
guages, and since the plates are so finely executed. The editors were 
Bond, the former head, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, the present chief of 
the British Museum, and Warner, himself a very able paleographer. 
The Society was dissolved in 1895, but revived in 1902 under the name 
of the New ^alaeographical Society (which see). 

592. Paleogfrafia Artistica di Monte Cassino . . . per 
cura di Don Oderisio Piscicelli-Taeggi. 7 dispensazioni. 
Montecas^ino, 1876-84. 132 facs. 

The chief collection for the Lombard hand; P.-T.'s preface is in- 
valuable both to the palaeographer and the student of Mediaeval illum- 
ination. P.-T. has worthily continued the best traditions of the Bene- 
dictine order. 

593. Paleosfraphk Mtisicale. — Les principaux Mannscrits 
de Chant ^egorien, ambrosien, mozarabe, gallican . . . par 
les Benedictins de Solesmes. 8 vols. Solesmes, 1889-1905. 
651 pi. 

This truly monumental work is the authority on Mediaeval Music 
and its notation. Whole MSS. of the old Church chants are here 
reproduced in exUnso with appropriate commentary. 

594. Paoli^ C — Pro^amma scolastico di Paleo^afia 
latina e di Diplomatica. 3 pts. Firenze, 1888-1901. 

The leading Italian authority. See "CoUezione'* and No. 891. 

595. Papyrtii Erzher^og Ramcr^^Puehrer durch die Aus- 
stellung. Mit 20 Tafeln und 90 Textbildern. Wien, 1894. 

The editor i« KarabaCek the leading authority on papyrus. The 
Archduke has now turned his collection over to the City. 

596. Parisy G. — Les plus anciens Monuments de la Laugtie 
franfaise. P., 1875. 10 pi. 

Splendid reproduction of the oldest texts in French. 

597. Passow^ Fn — Handwoerterbuch der gfriechischen 
Sprache . . . herausgr. von Rost und Palm. 5te Ausg. 2 vols, 
in 4. Leipzig:, 1841-57. 

598. Pater^W. — The Renaissance; Studies in Art and 
Poetry. L., 1897. 
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599. Patiii^ M.— Etudes sur la Poesie latine. 2ine ed. 
2 vols. P., 1875. 

600. PatfCf ApOBtoIid.— Ed. and tr. by J. B. Lightfoot. 
4 vols. L., 1889-90. 

601. ed. W. Jacobson. 3tia ed. 2 vols. Oxonii, 

1847. 

See also "Cotelcrius". 

602. Pattly^ W* und Wissowa, G. — Realencjclopaedie der 

classischen Altertutnswissenscbaft. 10 vols. Stuttgart, 

1894-1905, 1 vol. Supplement, ibid., 1903. 

Pauly's original work published during* the '40*8 is here presented 
in a revised edition, under the head editorship of one of the leading 
authorities on ancient Religion, &c,, assisted by a series of specialists. 
The worlc has reached the word "Ephoroi", and consequently, by the 
time the series is complete the earlier volumes will long since have been 
out of date. 

603. Fetochcgisif D. J. 6c. — Origen de la Naci6n Bascon- 
gada . En Pampluna, 1760. 

A bibliographical curiosity; cf. Ifarramendi. 

604. Pcrty^ E. D.— Sanskrit Primer. Boston, 1886. 

605. Persitis. — Satirarum Liber, ed. O. Jahn. Lipsiae, 
1843. 

Famous edition of the text with valuable commentary and the 
ancient scholia. 

606. Pctcr^ H. — Historicum Romanorum Fragmenta. 
Lipsiae, 1883. 

607. Petrarca» Fr. — Le Rime .... A. Tassoni, G. Muzio, 
ed. L. A. Muratori. 2 vols. Roma, 1821-22. pi. 

608. Pctronitts — Satyricon quae supersunt, ed. P. Bur- 
mann. 2 vols. Amstolodami, 1743. 

609. Satirae et Liber Priapeorum, ed. Fr. 

Buecheler. Berolini, 1882. 

610. Cena Trimalchionis mit deutscher Uebersetz- 

ung" und erklaerenden Anmerkungen von L. Friedlaender. 
Leipzig, 1891. 

611. Photius. — Myriobiblon . . . ed. D. Hoeschelius . • . 
scholiis auxit A. Schottus. Rothomagi, 1655. 
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612. Piclet, A. — Les Origines indo-europeennes . . . Essa 
de Paleontolofirie lingruistiqne. 2 vols. P. 1859-63. 

613. 2ine ^d. 3 vols. P., 1877. 

Better treatment in Schrader*s "Reallezikon, &c.'% which see. 

614. Pichon^ R. Lactaoce. — £tude snr le Mouvement 
philosphiqne et relicrienx sons le R&gne de Constantin. P., 
1901. 

615. (PitttisgutMf P.) — Glossariutn Eroticnm Lin^ae 
Latinae. P., 1826. 

616. Findctf N. — Selections from the less known Latin 
Poets. Oxford, 1869. 

617. Plauttfs. — Comoediae, edd. Fr. Ritschl, G. Loewe, G. 
Groetz, Fr. Schoell, 20 com. in 4 vols. Lipsiae, 1878-94. 

618. Ansgewaehlte Komoedien erklaert von J. Brix. 

Leipzig, 1883-97. 

Also several school editions of separate plays by various scholars 
in England and the U. S. 

619. Codex Heidelbergensis 1613 Palatinns C. 

Ln^rdnni Batavomm, 1900. 

620. Plinius.— Naturalis Historiae Libri XXXVII, ed. J. 
Sillig. 8 vols. Hamburgae, 1851-58. 

621. Plinius Junior. — Epistolamm Libri X et Panefi^ricns. 
2 vols. Angnstae Tanrinomm, 1828. 

622. PItttatchus Chaeronensis. — Lives . . . tr. by J. Lang- 
home, W. Langhome and others. Ithaca, 1838. 

623. Poetas Castellanos anteriores al Siglo XV . . . por 
D. J. Pidal y I>. F. Janer. Madrid, 1898. 

624. Polybftts. — Historiarnm quicquid superest . . . ed. J. 
Schwaighaeuser. 16 vols. Lipsiae, 1789-95. 

625. Pfcllef^ L. — Roemische Mythologie. 3te Ansg. von 
H. Jordan. 2 vols. Berlin, 1881-83. 

626. Prescott, W. H. — Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols, n. p. 
(1843). 

627. Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 

1892. 
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628. Pressenae, E« 6c — Histoire des trois premiers Sifecles 
del' ifeglise. 4 vols. P., 1855-61. 

629. Probtis. — In Vergilii Bucolica et Georgica Commen- 
tarius, ed. H. Keil. Halis, 1848. 

630. Ptopcrtftis. — Carmina, the elegies ed. by P. A. Paley. 
2nd ed. L., 18^2. 

631. Elegiarum Libri IV, ed. Aem. Baehrens. 

Lipsiae, 1880. 

632. Carmina quae exstant, ed. C. T. Kuinoel. 2 

vols. Augnstae Taurinorum, 1822-23. 

633. Die Elegien erklaert von M. Rothstein. 2 

vols, in 1. Berlin, 1898. ' 

634. Proti,M. — Mannel de Paleographie latine et fran- 
5aise du Vie an XVIIe Sifecle. P., (1892). facs. 

By no means up to the best standard: P. oug-ht to issue a revised 
edition adding^ largely to the theoretical part of his book. In its present 
shape its value lies almost entirely in the treatment of the abbrevia- 
tions and the dictionary thereof. 

635. Recueil de Facsimiles d' ^ritures du Xlle 

an XVIIe Sifecle. P., 1892. 20 pi. 

636. Nouveau Recueil. P., 1896. 12 pi. 

637. Recueil de Facsimiles d' ]^ritures du Ve au 

XVIIe Sifecle. P., 1904. 50 pi. 

These three books are of unequal merit: the two former contain 
little except charts and are not very interesting or useful to the non- 
French student. The third, however, is much more extensive and has 
greater value. 

638. Pttfdentius. — Opera . . ed. J. Sichard. Antwerpiae, 
1536. 

639. Carmina . . ed. F. Arevalus. 2 vols; Romae, 

1788-89. tabb. 

640. Quae exstant Carmina . . . ed. A. Dressel. 

Lipsiae, 1860. 

641. Psetidoacronis Scholia in Horatium Vetustiora rec. 
O. Keller. 2 vols. Lipsiae, 1902-04. 
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642. Public Record Office. Report of the Commissioners. 

2 vols. L., 1819. facs.. 

The second volume containing^ a larg^e number of plates is exces- 
sively rare. 

643. Putnam^ G. H. — Authors and their Public in Ancient 
Times. N. Y., 18%. 

644. ^Books and their Makers during the Middle 

Ages. 2 vols. 1896-97. 

645. Quaritdb, B. — Collection of Facsimiles of Bookbind- 
ing and of Book illumination. 2 vols. L.,1889. Numerous pi. 

646. Facsimiles (chieiBy of Illuminations). L. 

n. d. 

647. Quentin^ H. — J.-D. Mansi et les grandes Collections 
concili aires. P., 1900. 

648. Quillafdet, M* — Suedois et Norvegie:ns chez eux. P., 
1900. 

Copy presented by the ^.uthoress. 

649. Quintilianus. — Institutiones Oratoriae Libri XII, ed. 
C. Halm. 2 vols. Lipsiae, 1868-69. 

650. Ranke, L. von.— Universal History. N. Y., 1885. 

651. Real Academia Espanola. Gramatica de la Lengua 
Castellana. Madrid, 1888. 

652. Rcbcr^ Fr* von.— History of Ancient Art. L., 1883. 
lUus. 

653. Recueil de Facsimiles k V Usage de V ifecole des 
Chartes. 4 vols. P., 1880-87. Nos. 1-185. 

654. ^Nos. 101-420. P., 1880-1903. 

655. Ancienne Serie. 56 pi. incomplete. 

The f^ole Nationale des Chartes began in 1837, the publication of 
a series of facsimiles to supply material for instruction in palaeography 
and diplomatics to its pupils. These plates were lithographed and were 
759 in number, divided into a large number of categories. They are 
now desigtiated as the "Ancienne S^ie**. In 1872, began the heliogra- 
phic plates now known as "Nouvelle S^rie" here existing in a complete 
copy. 

These plates were secured from a Picard et Fils, 82 rue Bonaparte, 
at various intervals between 1897 and 1903. Some came from the 
libraries of 6. Desjardins and de Rozi^re. 
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bS6. Rziif C T* — Gramtnaire raisonnee de la Lrancrne 
rossc. 2 vols. St. Petersbourg, 1828-29. 

657. Rein^ W. — Das Privatrecht und der Civilprocess der 
Roemer. Leipzi^r, 1858. 

658. Rdnach, S— The Story of Art throughout the Ages. 
P., 1904. &g. 

659. Renaut E. — Histoire des ori^rines du Christionisme. 
8 vols. P., 1863-93. 

Now out of date. 

660. Reosens, le Chanoine*— Elements de Paleographie. 
2 vols. Louvain, 1897. facs. 

A good summary; contains some facs. of MSS. not elsewhere 
accessible and some observations on the habits of Belgian and Flemish 
scribes. 

661. Revillc^J.— La Religridn i Rome Sous les Sevferes. 
P., 1885. 

662. Revillout, E. — Le nouveau Papyrus d' Hyperide. 
P., 1889. facs. 

663. Riano^JuanF. — Critical and Biblio^rraphical Notes 
on Early Spanish Music. L., 1887. facs. 

Said to t>e untrustworthy; its value to the proprietor lies in the 
facs. of Visigothic and other Spanish MSS. 

664. Rkhheckf O. — Scaenicae Romanorum Poesis Frag- 
ment a. 2 vols, in 1. Lipsiae, 1871-73. 

Now in a revised third edition. 

665. Greschichte der roemischen Dichtung. 3 vols. 

Stuttgart, 1887-92. 

666. Histoire de la Poesie latine jusqu' k la Pin 

de la Republique. P., 1891. 

French version of 665, Vol. I. See also Vergilius. 

667. RJemann^ O. et GocUctf H. — Grammaire compart 
du grec et du latin; Syntaxe. P., 1897. 

There is a volume on the morphology. 

668. Rigutini, G* e Fanfani, P. — ^Vocabolario italiano della 
Lingua parlata. Firenze, 1891. 
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669. Robinson^ E. — Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Testament. N. Y., 1859. 

670. Roessler^ Ch* — Les Influences celtiqnes avant et 
aprfes Colomban. P., 1902. 8 pi. 

671. Roget^ P. KL — Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. L., 1888. 

672. Roh6Cf E.— Psyche; Seelencult und Unsterblich- 
keitsglaubc der Griechen. 2te Ausg. 2 vols, in 1. Freiburg 
in Br., 1898. 

The authority of the subject. 

673. RoIIand^Eug. — Flore populaire ou Histoire naturelle 
des Plantes dans leurs Reppbrts avec la Linguistique et le 
Folklore. 4 vols. P., 1896-1903. 

674. Faune populaire de la France. 6 vols. P., 

1877-83. 

These two works contain an enormous amount of lexicographical 
material, and are useful to the folklorist as well as the student of pop- 
ular and geographical botony and zoology. 

675. Romancero General . . . por D. A. Duran. 2 vols. 
Madrid, 1877-82. 

676. RoBchetf W» H. — Ausfuehrliches Lexikon der griech- 
ischen und roemischen Mythologie. 3 vols, and three sup- 
plements. Leipzig, 1884-190S. The S2nd Lieferung con- 
tains a part of the article on Pleiones. 

This is a wovk of larger scope than the title indicates; for it dis- 
cusses not on|y Egyptian, Assyrian and Phoenician divinities, but also 
gods of the Celts, &c., occuring in Roman Inscriptions. It has all the 
best qualities of contemporary German scholarship, thoroughness, 
accuracy, industry, use and criticism of the sources, &c.; it discusses 
the various gods and goddesses from all points of view, and aims at 
absolute completeness. Like other similar compilations (of Pauly- 
Wissowa and the Thesaurus Ifinguae Ifatinae) the earlier volumes are 
out of date t>efore the last is published. 

677. Rosenbatimt J* — Geschichte der Lustseuche im Alter- 
thume. 4te Aufl. Halle, a. S., 1838. 

678. Rul>mo» J. — Beitraege zur Vorgeschichte Xtaliens. 
Leipzig, 1868. 
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679. Rtiinart^ Th. — Acta Martyrum Sincera. Reirini 
1859. 

680. Rtisbforth^ G. McN. — Latin Historical Inscriptions. 
Oxford, 1893. 

681. Rtiskin^J. — Modern Painters. S vols. L., 1873. 

682. Stones of Venice. 3 vols. L., 1873-74. 

683. The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 4th ed. 

pi. L., 1883. 

These three sets are copies of Smith, Klder & Co.*s handsome 
Ifibrary edition with Ruslcin's illustrations. 

684. Rtjssf, M. — t^aleogrrafia e Diplomatica de' Documenti 
delle Provincie napolitane con venti Tavole. Napoli, 1883. 
The plates and some observations on charts, drawn from R.'s per- 
sonal experience, give this work a certain value. 

685. Rucstow^ W. — Heerwesen und Kriegfnehrung 
Caesars. 2te Aus^r. Nordhausen, 1862. 

686. Saalfeld, G. A. E. A.— Tensanrus Italo-graecus. 
Ausf uehrliches historisch-kritisches Woerterbuch der gfriech- 
ischen Lehn — and Premdwoerter im Lateinischen. Wien, 
1884. 

687. Sabatier^ Aug* — Ksqtiisse d' une Philosophie de la 
Rfeligion. P., 1897. 

688. Saggio di Scrittura Notarile per gli Studii paleo- 
grafici. I Curiali di Amalfi, Gaeta, Napali, Sorrento. Appen- 
dice: I Curiali di Avellino, Benevento, Cilento^ Corato [per 
cura di Don Oderisio Piscicelli — Taegi]. Monte Cassino, 
(1893). 60 pi. 

The most important worlc on the fearfully ugly "Curial" cursive 
of the Neapolitan region, s.s. XII-XIV. 

689. Saintc-Bctivc, C A*— ]fitude sur Virgile. P., 1857. 

690. Saintc-Palaye, La Ctirne dc — Dictionnaire Historique 
de r ancien Langage fran9ois depuis son origine jusqu' an 
sifecle de Louis XIV. 10 vols. P., 1875-82. 
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691. Sainstbury^ G. A* — History of Criticism and Liter- 
ary Taste. Vol. I, Classical and Mediaeval Criticism. N. 
Y., 1902. 

692. Salltistfus. — Bellum Catilinae . . • ed. J. H. Schmalz. 
3te Ansg. Gotha, 1889. 

693. Catilina.— Jtigftiftha, ex historifs Orationes ct 

Epistulae . . . ed. A. Eussner. Lipsiae, 1891. 

694. id. op., ed. R. Jacobs. Berlin, 1894. 

695. Historiamm Reliquiae, ed. B. Maurenbrecher. 

2 vols, in 1. Lipsiae, 1891-93. 

6%. Opera . . ed. E. W. Fabri. 2te Ausg. Nnern- 

berg, 1845. 

697. Salva (V.) — Nuevo Diccionario frances-espanol y 
espanol-f ranees. 2 vols, in 1. P., 1901. 

698. Salvxaniss. — Libri qui supersunt . . . ed. C. Halm. 
Berolini, 1877. 

699. Sandys, J. E.— A History of Classical Scholarship 
from the Vlth Century B. C. to the end of the Middle Ages. 
Cainbridge, 1903. 

The last snmmary of our knowledge on this snbject. 

700. Savfle, H. — Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores post 
Bedam praecipui. L., 1596. tab. 

701. Savj*-Lope^ P* und Bartoli, NL — Altitalienische 
Chrestomathie mit einer grammatischer Uebersicht und 
einem Glossar. Strassburg, 1903. 

Explanatory and lexicographical matter is quite inadequate. 

702. Schilkr^ H. — Geschichte der roemischen Kaiserzeit. 
2 vols. Gotha, 1883-87. 

703. Schaicf, J. G. von.— Werke. 12 vols, in 6. Stutt- 
gart, 1867-85. 

704. Schmidt, J. H. H. — Handbuch der lateinischen und 
griechischen Synomymik. Leipzig, 1889. 
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705. ' Sdimit^ W. — Monnmenta Tachygraphica Codicis 
Parisini Latini'2718. 2 fasc. Hannoverae, 1882-83. 37 pi. 

706. Schrader^ 0# — Reallexikon der indogermanischen 
Altertumskunde. Strasbnrg, 1901. 

The celebrated author of "Sprachvergleichungr und Urgeschichte" 
has here dished up for us his latest opinions and investigations on 
linguistic Palaentology in lexical form. At the close there is a very 
useful bibliography. 

707. Schfeiber^ Th.— Atlas of Classical Antiquities . . ed. 
by W. C. T. Anderson. L., 1895. fig. 

708. Schuchardt, H.— Vokalismus der Vnlgaerlateins. 3 
vols, in 2. Leipzig, 1866-68. 

709. Schtiltzc, v.— Die Quedlinbnrger Itala-Miniatnren 
der K. Bibliothek in Berlin. Fragmente der aeltesten christ- 
lichen Buchmalerei. Mit sieben Tafeln und acht Textbildern. 
Muenchen, 1878. 

710. Scott^W*— History of Scotland. 2 vols. L., 1830-31. 

711. Poetical Works. N. Y. n. d. 

712. Scffvcncf^ F. H. A* — A plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament for use of Biblical Students. 
4th ed. by E. Miller. 2 vols. L., 1894. IS pi. 

713. Seelmamit E. — Die Aussprache des Lateins nacb 
physiologrisch Historischen Grundsaetzen. Heilbronn, 1885. 

714. ScIIar, W. Y.— The Roman Poets of the Republic. 
Oxford, 1881. 

715. The Roman Poets of the Au^stan Age. 

Vergil. 2nd. ed. Oxford, 1883. 

716. The Roman Poets of the Augfustan Age. 

Horace and the Elegiac Poets. Oxford, 1892. 

717. Seneca^— Opera rec C. R. Pickert. 3 vols, in 2. 
Lipsiae, 1842-45. 

718. Opera quae supersunt, ed. C. Hosius. Lip- 
siae, 1900. (De Beneficiis, de Clementia.) 
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719. Scfoux e Agmcottft, G. R L. G.— Storia dell' Arte 
dimostrata coi tnonumenti dalla sua Decstdenza nel IV 
secolo fino al suo Risor^rimento nel XVI. 6 vols, text and 2 
vols. pi. Prato, 1826-29. 

This Italian edition is quite inferior to the French original dating 
from 1823. 

720. Servfus* — Qui feruntur in Verg^ili Carmina Commen- 
tarii, edd. G. Thilo et H. Ha^ren. 3 vols, in 4. Lipsiae, 
1881-1902. 

With the publication of Vol. Ill, fasc. 2 in 1902, containing Junii 
Philargyrii Explanatio in Bucolica (in two versions), Anonytni Brevis 
Expositio Vergilii Georgicorutn^ Produs, the Scholia from the Verona 
palimpsest, some Vergil glosses and similar material, and lastly the 
Asper fragments, nothing now remains for the editors of the colossal 
work to do but compile the long awaited and much needed general 
Index. For other Vergil comments, see Donatus and Hagen. 

721. Shakespeare, W.— Works. Philadelphia, 1857. 

722. Sharpe, S» — Rudiments of a vocabulary of E^ryptian 
Hieroglyphics. L.» 1837. facs. 

723. Sickdf Th*— Das Privilegium Otto I fuer die roem- 
ische Kirche vom Jahre 962. Innsbruck, 1883. facs. 

724. Sflfus Italictss. — Punica, ed L. Bauer. 2 vols, in 1. 
Lipsiae, 1890-92. 

725. Simpfon, W.— The Buddhist Praying-wheel. L.» 
18%. pi. 

726. Skeat, W. W.— Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. Oxford, 1882. 

727. Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manu- 
scripts. Oxford, 1892. facs. 

728. Smithy W. — Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities. L., 1878. lUus. 

729. id. op. 3rd. ed. 2 vols. L., 1890-91. lUus. 

730. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 

and Mythology. 3 vols. L., 1876. Illus. 

731. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 

2 vols. L., 1854-57'. Maps, illus. , 
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732. and Hall, T» D.—Copious and Critical Engr- 

lish— Latin Dictionary. N. Y., 1890. 

733. Smallett, T.— History of England. 4 vols. L., 
1848. por. 

734. Soederblom, N. — La Vie future d' aprfes le Maz- 

deisme. P., 1901. 

A masterly discussion of an important topic in general eschatology, 
treated from the standpoint of comparative Religion. 

735. Souza, P. de. — Abrege de la Grimmaire Portugaise. 
P., 1880. 

736. SophocIeSf E. A* — Greek Lexicon of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods. N. Y., 1893. por. 

737. Squire, Ch.— The Mythology of the British Gods. 
L., Glasgow and Dublin, 1905. 

738. Statitts.—Opera quae extant, Placidi Lactentii in 
Thebaida et Achilleida Commentarius, ed. F. Tiliobroga. 
P., 1600. 

This edition was for a long time the "Vulgate" text of the Placidns 
scholia, lasting in fact to Jahnke's work, 1896. T.'s work was one of 
the worst samples of print imaginable. There is a reissue, Lugduni, 1654, 
with which, curiously enough, the Vatican Library contents itself « in- 
stead of the original. 

739. ed. C. Barth. 4 vols. Cygneae, 1664. 

Famous antiquarian edition. • * 

740. — ed. Fr. Duebner. 2 vols in 1. Lipsiae, 1837. 

741. Silvae, ed. Aem. Baehrens. Lipsiae, 1897. 

, 742. Silvarum Libri erklaert von Fr. Vallmer. 

Leipzig, 1898. 

742a. Silvae et Achilleis, ed. A. Klotz. 2 vols, in 

1. Lipsiae, 1900-02. facs. 

743. Stein, H.— Manuel de Bibliographie gen^rale. P., 
1897. 

744. Stemc, L.— Works. L., 1865. 

745. StoIZf Fr« und Schmalz, J. H. — Lateinische Gramma- 
tick. 3te Ausg. Muenchen, 1900. 
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746. StokeSf W. — Urkeltischer Sprachschatz — uebersetzt, 
ueberarbeitet und herausgegeben von A. Bezzenberger. 
Goettingen, 1894. 

747. Suetonius. — Praeter Caesarum libros reliquiae, ed. 
A. Reifferscheid. Lipsiae, 1860. 

748. Quae supersunt omnia, C. L. Roth. Lipsiae, 

1891. 

749. Sytxunadbtss^ Q. — Aurelii Summachi V. C. Octo ora- 
tionum ineditarum Portes invenit notisque declaravit A. 
Mains. Mediolani, 1815. tab. 

750. Tacitus. — Libri qui supersunt, ed. C. Halm. 2 vols, 
in 1. Lipsiae, 1889-91. 

751. Annalium. Ab excessu Divi Augasti Libri . . 

by H. Furneaux. 2 vols. Oxford, 1884-91. Maps. 

752. Annalen herausg. von K. Nipperdey und G. 

Andresen. 2 vols. Berlin, 1879-92. 

Several copies in various editions. 

753. Annalen herausgegeben von A. Draeger, 2 

vols, in 1. Leipzig, 1882-87. 

754. Historiarum Libri qui supersunt, Herausge- 
geben von K. Heraens. 2 vols, in 1. Leipzig, 1884-85. 

Also several classroom editions by German, English and American 
scholars. 

755. Codex Laurentianus Mediceus 68 I, photo- 

typice editus Praefatus est Henricus Rostagno. Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1902. facs. 

756. Codex Laurentianus Mediceus 68 II, photo- 

typice editus Praefatus est Henricus Rostagno. Lugduni * 
Batavorum. facs. 

These two handsome volumes furnish as the complete reproduction 
of the two celebrated Medicean MSS. the unique basis of the text of 
the major works of Tacitus. 

757. Tainc, H..A.— Philosophic de r Art. 7e ed. 2 vols. 
P., 1895. 

758. Essai sur Tite-Live. 6e ^d. P., 1896, 
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759. Tardif^J. — Monnments Historiqnes. P., 1866. * 

760. Facsimile de Chartes et diplomes merovin- 

giens et carlovingiens. P., 1866. IS pi. 

These works are the pendant to I^tronne's Merovingian collection - 
and with it from the necessary basis for any intimate study of the 
notoriously ugly and difficult cursive hand employed under the earliest 
French kings. 

761. Taylor^ Isaac^-Origrin of the Aryans. 2iid edt L. 
andKY., 1902(1889). lUus. 

762. Ttzgtf Df , — Studien jsur lateini^chen Synonymik. 
Berlin, 1886. 

763. Tcrentitis. — Comoediae, Phaedri Fabnlae Aesopiae; 
Pnbli Syri et aliomm veterum Senstentiae, ed. R. Bentley. 
Contab, 1726. por. 

764. — ed. R. Klotz. 2 vols. Lipsiae, 1838-30. 

For a long time almost the only source of knowledge of the 
Ancient scholia, now displaced by Wessner's edition: see Donatus. 

765. ed. Fr. Umpfenbach. Berlin, 1870. 

766. — ed. C. Dziatzko. Lipsiae, 1884. 

767. ed. A. Spengel (Adelphoe). Berlin, 1829. 

Also several other editions. 

768. — Codex Ambrosianus H. 75 inf. phototypice 

editns Praefatus est Ericns Bethe. Accedunt 91 imag^ines 
ex aliis Terentii Codicibus et libris impressis nunc primam 
collectae et editae. Lugdnni Batavorum, 1903. 

769. Tcttffcl, W. — Geschichte der roemischen Litteratur. 
5te Ansg. besorgi von L. Schwabe. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1890. 

770. Thackeray, W. M*— Works. 30 vols. Boston, 1891. 
por. illns. 

E^tes & Lauriat's I^ibrary edition. 

771. Thcdcnat, H.— Le Forum romain. P., 1900. 

772. Thcodofctus. — Opera omnia . . . edd. J. Simond et J, 
Garner. 5 vols. P., 1642-84. 

Vols. I-IV, bound in oak boards. 
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773. TheadoBfus. — Codex Theodosianns cum perpetnis 
commentariis Jacobi Gothofredi . . . ed. J. D. Ritter. 6 vols, 
in 7. Lipsiae, 1736-45. 

Gnizot's copy. 

774. Thicmc-Pretttscf*— Dictionary of the English and 
German Langruages by Ig.-£m. Wessely. 2 vols, in 1. Ham- 
burg, 1896. 

775. Thicfty, A. — Histoire des Gaulois. lOe ^d. 2 vols. 
Pm 1897. 

776. Thomas, E.— Rome et V Empire. P., 1897. ' 

777. P^tronne ou V Envers de la Societe romaine. 

P., 1902. 

778. Thompson, Sir E. M. — Handbook of Greek and 
Latin Palaeography. 2nd ed. L., 1894. facs. 

779. Paleografia greca e latina trad italiana. G. 

Pumagalli. 2da ed. Milano, 1899. facs. 

780. English lUuihinated Manuscripts. L., 1895. 

pl. 

The works of the master need no man's praise. It may be noticed, 
however, that No. 778 is an amplification b;)^ the head of the "Brera" of 
Th.'s article "Palaeography" in the IX edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica, and that it is a remarkably good resum^ of the subject. 

781. Tfbiillus. — Elegiarum Libri II ed. Aem. Baehrens. 
Lipsiae, 1878. 

782. Tillcmontt S. Lc Nain dc. — Memoires pour servir k 
V Histoire ecclesiastique des 6 premiers sifecles. 16 vols. P., 
1693-1712. 

783. Tfichendorf^ C. — Evangelium Palatinum ineditum 
sive Reliquiae Textus Evangeliorum Latini ante Hierony- 
mum versi ex codice Palatino purpureo quarti vel quinti post 
Christum Saeculi. Lipsiae, 1847. facs. 

784. Tolhatisen^ L. — Nuevo Diccionario espanol-aleman y 
aleman-espanol. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1897-1903. 

The most complete and the least bad of the existing bilingual dic- 
tionaries of Spanish, but there are no citations for the meanings and 
the data are not entirely trustworthy. 
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785. Tratibc, L. — Palaeographische Forschungen. 2 
Theile (IIMV). Mnenchen, 1903-04. 9 pi. (All published). 

T. is the present head of palaeographical study in German' speak- 
ing Europe. Theil III deals with J.-B. Maug^rard and shows him to 
have t>een not only a remarkable bibliophile, but also a book thief whose 
exploits pnt him in the category of celebrities like J. Aymon, Libri, 
Dubrowsky, Undolski, &c. Theil IV discusses the now famous Bam- 
berg fragments of Livy and furnishes seven facs. 

786. Tfolong, R* Th. — De 1' Influence du Christianisme 
sur le droit civil des Romains. P., 1855. 

787. Tmebncf & Co. — Catalofi^ue of Dictionaries and 
Grammars of the principal Lanfi^uages and Dialects of the 
world. 2nd ed. L., 1882. 

788. Tyrrell, R* Y.— Latin Poetry. Boston, 1895. 

789. Uscner, H. — Gk>etternamen, Versuch einer Lehre von 
der religrioesen Be^ffsbildung. Bonn, 18%. 

See also Epicurea, and Lrucanus. 

790. Usserkii, )* — Brittanicarum Ecclesiarum Antiqui- 
tates. L., 1887. 

791. Vaccai, G.— Le Feste de Roma antica. Torino, 1902. 
Of small moment. 

792. Valerius Maximtis. — Factorum et Dictorum memora- 
bilium Libri IX, cum J. Paridis et J. Nepotiani Epitomis . . 
ed. C. Kempf . Lipsiae, 1888. 

793. Vallette, T. G. G.— Dutch Conversation-Grammar. 
Heidelberg, n. d. 

794. Dutch Reader. Ibid, 1903. 

795. Vafla, Laurentius. — De Linguae Latinae Elegantia 
Libri VI, Venetiis nono Calen. Februa, MCCCCXCII (Jan. 
24, 1492). 

796. — ^Vapereati, G. — Dictionnaire Universel descontempo- 
rains. 5e ed. 2 vols. P., 1880. 

797. id. 6e ed. avec supplement. P., 1893-95. 
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798. Dictionnaire Universel des Litteratures. P., 

1876. 

799. Vatto. — De Lingfua Latina Libri, ed. L. Spengrel. 
Beronni, 1885. 

Vatican Manuscripts: See Yergilins, 882, 883. 

800. Velasquez de la Cadena» M. — Pronouncing: Dictionary 
of the Spanish and English Languages, upon the basis of 
Seoanes, Neuman and Baretti. 2 vols, in 1. N. Y., 1882. 

801. Velfefus Paterculus. — Ex Historiae Romanae Libris 
duobus quae supersunt, ed. C. Halm. Lipsiae, 1876. 

802. Vergxltiis. — Opera . . . cum XI Commentariis Servii 
praesertim ac Donati Venetiis ISSS. 

803. —Opera . . . ed. C. Ruaeus. 2da ed. P., 1682. 

One of the few Delphins which has retained its value. 

804. Bucolica, Georgica et Aeneis — ab Antonio 

Ambrogi Florentino S. J. Italico versu reddita. 3 vols. 
Romae, 1763-65. facs. 

It has also a commentary in Italian, attemps to reproduce the 
famous Medicean Manuscript, then as now one of the ornaments of the 
Laurentian Library in Florence and has illustrations drawn partly from 
gems, but chiefly from the so called "Romanus", Vat. Lat. 3867. 

805. Opera . . ed. Ph. Wagner. Vols. I and II. Lipsiae, 
1830-32. 

The other volumes were destroyed in the University of Missouri 
fire, Jan. 9, 1892. 

806. Opera . . . ed. O. Ribbeck. 4 vols, in 3. 

Lipsiae, 1859-68. facs. 

807. Les Oeuvres de Virgile. par E. Benoist. 3 

vols. P., 1867-72. 

808. Opera . . ed. A. Forbiger. 4ta ed. 3 vols. 

Lipsiae, 1872-75. 

809. Opera . . ed. J. Conington and H. Nettleship. 

3 vols. L., 1881-84. 

Revised edition is in progress. 
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810. Aeneis Buch VI erklaert von E- Norden. 

Leipzig, 1903. 

Also a number of minor classroom editions. For facsimiles see 
Nos. below. 

811. Vfsconti^ E. Q. et MongcZf A. — IconograpHie An- 
cienne, 3 vols, in 2; Iconographie grecqne, 4 vols, in 2; 
Iconographie romaine, 2 vols, in 1 planches. P., 1811-29. 

For a long time the one important work on this subject, and while 
still useful not so valuable as that of Bernoulli. 

812. Vitmvius de Architectura Libri X, ed. V. Rose. 
Lipsiae, 1899. 

813. Vocabularinm Jnrispmdentiae Romanae inssu In- 
stituti Savigniani compositum. Facs. 1-4 making Vol. I. 
Berolini, 1894-1903, Vol. II. 1, 1906. 

A complete registration of all words occuring in the Roman Law 
texts doif^n to and including the legislation of Justinian. 

814. Voisfif G. tind Lehnerdt, M. — ^Wiederbelebung des 
klassischen Alterthums. 3te Ansg. 2 vols. Berlin, 1893. 

This classic has been translated into Italian and French. 

815. Voigt, M. — Das Jus Naturale, Aequnm Bonnm und 
Jus gentium der Roemer. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1856-75. 

816. Die zwoelf Tafeln. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1883. 

He has recently published another very valuable work, a History 

of the Roman Law. 

817. Waaiy, N. 6c.— tlements de Pal^ograpHie. 2 vpls. 
P., 1838. facs. 

Third in order of the famous French works on the subject. 

818. Wallace, A. R.— Man's Place in* the Universe. N. 
Y., 1904. 

819. Wallon, H.— Histoire de 1' Esclavage dans 1' An- 
tiquite. 2e ed. 3 vols. P., 1879. 

Still the classic authority. 

820. Walthcr, J. L. — Lexicon Diplomaticum Abbrevia- 
tiones — exponens. Ulmae, 1756. facs. 

Now displaced by Cappelli (infra). 
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821. Waking:, J.-P. — ifitudes sur le8 Corporations profes- 
sionnelles chez les romains. 4 vols. Louvain, 1895-1900. 

Cf. also Rodonocachi (infre). 

822. Wamcf, G. F. — Illuminated Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 4 scries. L., 1899-1903. facs. 

Extremely handsome reproductions of some of the finest speci- 
mens of book iUumination in the British Museum, in the g'oldand colors 
of the originals. 

823. and EUis, H. J. — Facsimiles of Royal and 

other Charters in the British Museum. Vol. I. L., 1903. 
50 pi. 

From WiUiam I to Richard I. 

824. Wattenbach. — Anleitung zur lateinischen Palaeo- 
ifraphie. 4te Aus^. Leipzig:, 1886. 

825. Das Schrif twesen im Mittelalter. 3te Ausg:. 

Leipzig:, 18%. 

He died shortly after the publication of this book and thus removed 
the head of the Grerman school of palaeographers. See also Zanger- 
meister ct Wattenbach. 

826. Weber, A.— History of Philosophy, tr. by F. Thilly. 
N. Y., 1900. 

827. Webster, N.— An American Dictionary of the Eng:- 
lish Lang:uage. Spring:field, 1880. 

828. Weinberger, W. — ^Bericht ueber Palaeog^raphie und 
Handschriftenkunde (1897-1900). Leipzig, 1902. 

829. Wei», Oi.— Histoire des R^fugies Protestants de 
France depuis la Revocation de V ^dit de Nantes. P., 1853. 

830. Wendy, C. — Studien zur Palaeog^raphie und Papy- 
ruskunde. 5 pts. Leipzig, 1901-05. 

Very important for Papyrus. 

831. Schrif ttafeln zur aelteren lateinischen Paleo- 

graphie. Leipzig, 1898. facs. 

832. Wesiely, J. E.— Pocket Dictionary of the English 
and Italian Languages. Leipzig, 18%. 
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833. Wcftwood, J. O.— Illnminated lUnstrations of the 
Bible. L., 1846. 40 pi. 

834. ^Palaeo^n^aphia Sacra Pictoria. L., (1845). 

facs. 

Many pages of handsome Bible M8S. from the Vlth to the XVth 
Centuries and in many langnagres accompanied by notes artistic and 
explanatory. 

835. Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Ornaments 

of A^glo-Saxon and Irish Manuscripts. L., 1868. facs. 

One of the handsomest books ever produced: this was, and still is, 
the chief authority for the history of the so called "Hibemo-Saxon" or 
Insular school of caligraphy. 

836. Whxtnc7,W.D.— Sanskrit Grammar. Leipzig:, 1879. 

837. Roots, Verbforms and Primary Derivatives of 

the Sanskrit Languagfe. Leipzig, 1885. 

Appendix and Supplement to the above. 

838. Who's Who in America. Ed. of 1906-07. Chicago, 
1906. 

839. Wilkmi, A. S.— Roman Education. Cambridge, 1905. 
Very good summary. 

840. Wiflcms, P. — he Senat de la Republique romaine. 2 
vols. Louvain, 1878-83. 

841. Le Droit public romain. 6eed. Lonvain,1886. 

He was one of the masters and almost the only considerable writer 

who combated Mommsen's views regarding the meaning of patrum 
auctoritas and Senatns consultum. 

842. Wihnann^ G. — ^Exempla Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
2 vols. Berolini, 1873. 

843. Winsor, J. — Narrative and Critical History of 
America. 8 vols. Boston, 1884^89. lUus. 

844. Wissowa, G. — Religrion und Kultus der Roemer. 
Muenchen, 1902. 

845. Wordsworth, J. — Fragments and Specimens of Early 
Latin. Oxford, 1874. 
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846. Wyatt, M. D. (and J. Tymim) .—Art of Illuminating 
as practiced in Bnrope from the earliest Times. L., I860. 
100 pi. 

Sumptiious and valuable for the dogmatic as well as the illustra- 
tive features of the work. 

847. Zangermeister, C. ct Wattenbach, W.— Exempla Cod- 
icum Latinorum Litteris Majnsculis Scriptomm. Heidel- 
bergae, 1876-79. 63 pi. 

Still the indispensable collection for the early majuscule hands 
though needing addition from other sources especially Chatelain's 
Uncialis Scriptura. 

848. ZcUcf, E.— History of Greek Philosophy, tr. by S. 
P. Alleyne. 6 vols. L., 1881-83. 

Appendix of works accidently omitted, or added during the mak- 
ing of the Catalogue. 

849. Aetna erklaert von S. Sudhaus. Leipzig, 1898. 
Has an introduction, translation and extensive commentary. 

850. Barone, N. — Sommario di Lezioni di Paleografia. 
Napoli, 1902. 

851. Bastard, Aug. Comte 6c. — Ecritures et Peintures 
d' nne Bible offerte au roi Charles le Chauve par le Comte 
Vivien. P., 1883. 30 pi. 

A portion of B.'s celebrated Peintures et Omemens des Manuscrits, 
published in about 220 pi., divided into fascicules of 8 pi. each. It 
seems that there exists not a single really complete copy of this the 
most expensive of all palaeographical ^publications— the cost was 1800 
fcs. a fasc. 

852. dppelli^ A. — Dizzionario di Abbreviature latine ed 
italiane — con oltre 1300 segni incisi. Milano, 1899. 4 pi. 

Now the most useful of the compendia. 

853. Gu'avha, A. — I Codici e le Arti a Monte Cassino. 3 * 
vols. Monte Cassino, 1869-70. 

854. Delisle, L. — Facsimile de Livres copies et enlumin^s 
pour le Roi Charles V. Souvenir de la Journ^e du 8 mars 1903. 
P., 1903. 14 pi. 

In memory of the 50th anniversary of D.'s service in the National 
Library. 
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855. Dieterich, A* — Abraxas. Stndien zur Religionsire- 
schichte des spaeteren Altertums. Leipzig:, 1891. 

856. Ennecertis^ M» — ^Die aeltesten dentschen Sprachdenk- 
maeler, in Lichtdraken herans^e^eben. Frankfort am Main, 
1897. 44 pi. 

Corresponds to Paris' Monuments de la I^ngue frangaise. 

857. Ennius. — I frammenti . . . ed. da L. Valma^Sfi. 
Torino, 1900. 

858. Gage, J.— The Benedictional of St. Aethelwold— 
and a description of the Benedictional of Archbishop Robert. 
L., 1832. 34 pi. 

.859. Giry, A. — Manuel de la Diplomatique. P., 1894. 
It at once took rank as the most satisfactory work on the general 
subject. 

860. GodeffOf, Fr. — Lexique de 1' Ancien Fran9ais. P., 
n. d. 

861. GomperZf Th.— Griechische Denker. 2te Ausgr. 2 

vols. Leipzig:, 1903. 

The crowning" masterpiece and the natural fruit of long years of 
leadership in the field of the history of Ancient Philosophy. 

862. Goodcit T. U— Chapters on Greek Metric. N. Y., 
1901. 

863. Gorrat E. — Lingua et Letteratura Spagnuola, dalle 
Origini. Milano, 1898. 

864. Gratiz, Ch. — Essai sur les Origines dn Fonds grec de 
r Escurial. P., 1880. 5 facs. 

Classic essay on the origin of a part of a celebrated Library. 

865. Gf anfttd, )• E» — Roman Constitutional History, 753-44 > 
B. C. Boston, 1902. 

866. Harper^s Latin Lexicon. N. Y., 1879. - 

867. Hferonymus* — Hieronymi Chronicorum Codicis Plor- 
iacensis fragfmenta Leidensia Palatina Vaticana — praef . L. 
Traube. Lugrd. Bat. 1902. 44 pi. 
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868* Horatitss, Augustmus, Beda^ Horatius, Oviditis, Serrhss, 
a&L — Codex Bernensis 363. — ^praef. H. Hafifen. Lugfd. Bat. 
1897. 394 pi. 

869. Uddell, H. G. and Scott, R.— Greek English Lexicon. 
6tli ed. N. Y., 1880. 

870. Mattland, S. R.—The Dark Ages. 6tli ed. L., 1890. 

871. Mayiu, Ch. — Cours de Droit romain. 3 vols. 
Bmxelles, 1876-77. 

872. Mazochfus, A* S. — Commentarii in Regii Hercnlan- 
ensis Musei aeneas tabtilas Heracleenses. 2 vols, in 1. 
Neapoli, 1754-55. 

873. Ma^ofSr ?• — Les Ruines de Pompei. 4 vols. P., 
1824. 38 pi. 

Perhaps the finest of all the works on Pompeii. 

874. Le Palais de Scaurus. 4e ed. P., 1869. 

875. Mcnendez Pidal, R.— Manual Elemental de Gram£tica 
hist6rica espanola. Madrid, 1904. 

876. Ptsshkin, A. S. — Sochineniya. Sankt-Peterburg, 
1899. fig. 

877. Rodocanachif E» — Les Corporations ouvri^res k Rome 
depnis la chute de V Empire romain. 2 vols. P., 1894. 

Serves in some wise to complete Walzing (which see). 

878. St Lottis. — Miniatures du Psautier de St. Louis 
manuscrit lat. de la Biblioth^que de 1' Universite de Leyde, 
edition phototypique. Leyde, 1902. 25 pi. 

Edited by H. Omont. 

879. Thcophrasttis* — Theophrasti Charac teres, Marci An- 
tinini Commentarii; Epicteti dissert ationes . . fragment a . . ; 
Cebetis Tabula; Maximi Tyrii dissertationes, graece et 
latine. P., 1840. 

880. Thesatiros Linguae Latinae. — ^Vol. I and Vol. II, f acs. 
1-8* Lipsiae, 1900-1905. 
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881. Tlixele^ G. — De Antiquorum Libris Pictis capita 
quattuor. Marpnrgi Chattorum, 1897.' 

882. Vcrgilito* — Fragmenta et Picturae Vergriliana. 
(Cod. Vai. Lat. 3225). Romae, 1899. 76 pi. 

Of the limited edition of 100 copies this is No. 76. 

883. Picturae Ornamenta complurra Scripturae 

specimina codicis Vaticani 3867 qui codex Vergili Romanns 
audit. Romae, 1902. 33 pi. 

884. Wackernagel, J. — Altindische Grammatik. 2 vols. 
Goettingen, 18%-190S. 

885. Egbert.— Latin Inscriptions. N. Y., 1897. 

885a. Qarac, F. Comte dc.— Musee de sculpture antique 
et moderne. 6 vols, in 5 text, and 6 vols, in 5 plates. P., 
1826-53. 

886. Heumann, H. G. — Handlexikon zu den .Qnellen des 
roemischen Rechts. Jena, 1895. 

887. Napoleon in.— Histoire de Jules C^sar. 2 vols, text 
and 1 vol. plates. P., 1865-66. 

^ 888. Gottlieb, Th.— Ueber mittelalterlicHe Bibliotheken. 
Leipzig, 1890. 

889. Gamett, R. and Gosse, E.— English Literature. An 
illustrated Record. 4 vols. N. Y., 1903-04. lUust. 

890. Taylor, I.— History of the Alphabet. 2 vols. N. 
Y., 1898. 

8.91. Paoli, C— Del Papiro. Firenze, 1878. 

892. Vocabulum — lurisprudentiae Romanae iussu In- 
stituti Savigfnii ani composuerunt O. Gradenwitz, B. Kuebler, 
E. Th. Schultze. 4 fasc. Berolini, 1894-1903. IV. I. 1906. 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENT 

INCLUDING THB MOST IMPORTANT WORKS ADDED TO THB 
COLLECTION SINCE MARCH, 1906. 



893. Anntiaire de V iScole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 
P., 1905. 

894. Arndt-Tangl.— Schriftafeln, &c. Heft I and II. 4te 
Anfl. H. Ill erst. Aufl. Berlin, 1906-07. 107 pi. 

895. Arbois de Jubainyillt, H. <r«— [Elements de la Gram- 
maire Celtique. P., 1903. 

8%. Atti del Congresso internazionale di Scienze storiche. 
Vol. II. Roma, 1905. 

897. BarrofSyJ* — Dactylologrie et Langage primitif resti- 
tues d' apr^s les Monuments. P., 1850. 58 pi. 

898. Batser, A. tind Strzygowski^ J. — Alexandrinische 
Weltchronik. Mit 8 Doppeltafeln und 36 Abbildungen im 
Texte. Wien, 1905. 

899. Bofssier, G. — La Religion romaine d' Auguste aux 
Antonins. 2 vols. P., 1884. 

900. Bordier, H.— Peintnres des MSS. grecs. P., 1883. 

901. Brockhatss, E. — Malyientsiklopedicheskit Slovari. 3 

vols. Sankt-Peterburg, 1899-1902. 

Reproduction in Russian of Brockhaus' well known smaller Ency- 
clopedia. 

902. Bwkf C. D. — Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian. 
Boston, 1904. 
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903. Catalogo de las Colecciones expuestas en las Vitrinas 
del Palacio de Liria. Le publica la Dnquesa de Berwick j de 
Alva. Madrid, 1898. 20 pi. 

Rare publication having" considerable value for the student of 
Iberian palaeography and history. 

904. Qcero de Qratore, ed. Piderit-Harnecker. 6te Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1886-90. 

905. ^ id. op. ed. A. S. Wilkins. Oxford, 1892. 
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Grand total of volumes registered in the Accession Cata- 
logue to date (Dec. 21, 1906), 2663. 
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488, 515, 574, 575, 584, 60a, 6ai, 635. 661, 673, 674, 676, 678, 706, 
720, 7J5, 730, 789. 791, 799, 808, 844, 936. 

Paheography, including: Diplomatics, Heraldry, etc. Treatises 
and Facsimiles. 
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384, 385, 388, 389, 390, 393, 395, 396, 306, 333. 334, 341, 345, 360, 
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643, 643, 644, 645, 646, 653, 654, 655, 660, 663, 663, 670, 688, 705, 
708. 713, 719, 733, 736, 743, 749, 755, 756, 759, 760, 768, 778, 779, 
780, 783, 785, 804, 814, 817, 830, 833, 833, 834, 835, 830, 831, 833, 
834, 835, 846, 847, 850, 851, 853, 853, 854. 856, 858, 859, 864, 873, 
881, 883, 883, 888, 889, 890, 891, 893, 894, 896, 897, 898, 900, 903, 
906, 907, 908, 91 1, 914, 919, 931, 933, 936, 938, 939, 930, 933, 933, 
93^, 936, 937, 939. 
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PREFACE. 

This work is the product of a Teachers' Course in Local His* 
tory given at the University of Cincinnati during the school year 
of 1905-1906, and much of the material embodied therein is due 
to the efforts of the students of that class, to whom I take this 
occasion of rendering due acknowledgment The purpose of the 
course was to meet a demand on the part of the grade schools of 
the city for such illustrative material; therefore, it may be con- 
sidered as an example of the intimate relations existing between 
the Cincinnati Public Schools and the University of Cincinnati. 

My intention was to present a syllabus of Ohio and Cincinnati 
^istory, accompanied by a detailed bibliography and excerpts from 
Jie sources, but the work has somewhat outgrown the original 
plan. In many instances suitable passages from the sources or 
even from secondary authorities could not be had, and such topics 
as could not be so presented have been rewritten. Some of the 
material is from a monograph on the development of the Miami 
Country which the editor has in preparation. The work is not, pre- 
sented as a well-rounded view of Ohio's development, but rather 
as an outline of that subject with especial emphasis on the history 
of Cincinnati and the Miami Country. It has been given this 
form to meet the needs of the schools of this section. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. William H. Venable, Mr. Chas. 
T. Greve, Dr. Howard Jones, son of Dr. H. E. Jones, deceased, 
The Robert Qarke Co., D. Appleton & Co., The Ohio Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, and the Johns Hopkins University 
Press, it has been possible to include some valuable material that is 
still covered by copyright. Valuable assistance was rendered by 
Miss Helen D. Wallace and Miss Susie M. Best, teachers in the 
First Intermediate School, Cincinnati, in selecting and editing 
many of the excerpts herein included, and by Dr. I. J. Cox and 
Mr. Thos. R. Berry in reading the manuscript. Thanks for cour- 
tesies received are due to the librarians and attendants of the Ohio 
Historical and Philosophical Society Library and the Public 
Library of Cincinnati, and especial thanks are due to Mr. Wm. A. 
Barnwell, of the Public Library. 

F. P. G. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

There are three good reasons for the study of state and local 
history : to furnish the basis for the development of an intelligent 
and elevating civic patriotism ; to put the pupil more fully in touch 
with his local political, social, and industrial environment ; and to 
furnish illustrative material that will assist in a better understand- 
ing of national history. It is to be hoped that this outline will 
give substantial aid in accomplishing these ends. 

Much of our history that has become national in its character 
was once only local in its significance. All local history that is of 
lasting value is a part of national history or is illustrative of some 
important principle of national growth. The settlement and 
growth of Ohio was an important part of the westward move- 
ment, and in this relation we should so consider it. In many 
respects the development of Ohio, or of the Miami Country, may 
be viewed as an epitome of the nation's growth. 

The facts of history are too numerous to select at random for 
teaching purposes ; but it is possible to choose certain events that 
will serve as types to represent important principles or phases of 
historic movement. Ohio history will furnish many of these events 
that are equal and in some instances superior to events selected 
from the history of localities more remote. For example, the 
journey of the New Englanders to Marietta in 1788 may be taken 
as a type of westward emigration ; the experiences of the Miami 
pioneers in many respects repeated the trials and hardships of 
every pioneer community from the Atlantic to the prairies of the 
Mississippi Valley; the transportation problem as it developed 
at Cincinnati illustrates general principles that are applicable, with 
modifications, to other parts of the Mississippi Valley. 

The objection may arise that our curriculum is already so 
crowded that there is no place on our program for local history, 
however»valuable it may be. May we not turn this intimate rela- 
tion between local and national development to good advantage 
and thus overcome what is probably the only objection to giving 
local history a place in the course of study? The national growth 
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aflFords the framework for the teaching of both national and local 
history. The events of the former illustrate the principles of 
national history and form a part of it. Do not lose the signifi- 
cance of local history by presenting it as a separate unit, but pre- 
sent it as a part of the story of our national development. Most 
of the material included in this outline may be so utilized. By so 
doing we gain several important advantages. General principles 
of national development are presented in concrete form by means 
of local illustrations, and the nation's growth becomes an actuality 
in the mind of the child. The development of the locality is seen 
in its proper relation to the nation's growth, and the importance 
of local history is magnified rather than minimized. The child 
obtains a clearer understanding of his relation to his national 
environment, while in no sense is the cultivation of municipal or 
civic patriotism neglected. Better teaching will be done ; national 
history will -be better understood f local history will be added ; and 
it will require but little if any more time, than to teach national 
historywithout including the illustrations that local history affords. 
All of the material herein offered may not appeal immediately 
to children, but it is believed that all of it is within tlfeir sphere of 
interest and understanding, if the teacher is careful in its presen- 
tation. A few paragraphs may bristle with statistics which chil- 
dren certainly should not be required to remember; but through 
statistics we sometimes arrive at valuable general notions, though 
the specific facts are forgotten. 

Some care has been taken to present the best detailed biblio- 
graphical references. A fe^y suggestions of a general character, 
however, may be valuable. Howe's Historical Collections of Ohio 
is a mine of valuable unorganized and unindexed material. 
King's History of Ohio is the best general history of the State. 
Burnet's Notes on the Early Settlement of the Northwest Terri- 
tory contains the most valuable contemporary account of the terri- 
torial period and the beginning of statehood. Venable's Foot- 
prints of the Pioneers and his Tales from Ohio History, and 
Howell's Stories of Ohio are especially adapted to the teacher's 
needs. Birkbeck's Notes on a Journey in America, Flint's Recol- 
lections of the Last Ten Years, and Drake's Pioneer Life in Ken- 
tucky, give interesting contemporary accounts of social and indus- 
trial conditions on the frontier. Hulbert's Historic Highways, 
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Vol. IX., consists of a very good account of Ohio River transpor- 
tation in all its phases. The teacher who desires to get in touch 
with the spirit of early Cincinnati will find much assistance in 
Burnet's Notes, Drake's Natural and Statistical View of Cincin- 
nati in 1815, Drake and Mansfield's Cincinnati in 1826, Cincinnati 
Directories for 1819 and 1829, and Cist's Cincinnati for 1841, 1851 
and 1859. Greve's History of Cincinnati is a valuable compen- 
dious work, and contains many quotations from the above and 
other sources. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MARIETTA AND THE OHIO COMPANY. 

Origin of the Ohio Land Gmipany* 

Six years after the treaty that closed the French and Indian 
War there was begun the first organized community of English- 
speaking people in the Ohio Valley. Following William Bean 
and the Wautauga settlements in Tennessee came Boone and the 
Long Hunters, who pushed their exploring expeditions into the 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky. Soon a combination of the ener- 
gies of the frontier hunter and the frontier land speculator laid 
out the Wilderness Road and established the foundations of Ken- 
tucky. In spite of the hardships of the wilderness and the hos- 
tility of Indians, these settlements south of the Ohio had become 
well established before there was put forth the first attempt at 
settlement northwest of the Ohio by English-speaking people. 

, These founders of Tennessee and Kentucky were already 
frontiersmen. They came for the most part from the Scotch- 
Irish settlements in the Appalachian valleys of the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. From infancy they had had that train- 
ing so necessary for success in subduing the wilderness. A desire 
for adventure, cheap lands, and elbow room led them westward 
to the rich valleys beyond the Blue Ridge. These settlements 
south of the Ohio were simply a movement of the frontiersmen a 
little farther westward. They put their few belongings on pack 
horses, pushed farther into the wilderness, and reared new cabins 
and block houses. They did not wait for the organization of a 
government and the protection of the law, nor for land titles to be 
established on a secure basis. They had been trained in a school 
of self-reliance and were sufficient unto themselves. When they 
found themselves established in a community beyond the pale of 
civic law, they exercised that instinct peculiar to Teutonic peoples 
and organized their own government, adapted to the needs of a 
frontier community. 

Of a very different character were the first settlements north 
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of the Ohio. Instead of being a movement of frontiersmen a 
little farther into the wilderness, they consisted of swarms from 
the older colonies of the Atlantic Coast. Their movements did 
not show that same personal independence and self-reliance which 
were so prominently characteristic of the Scotch-Irish pioneers of 
the Appalachian Valleys. They must wait for Congress to form 
a government over the new territory and put land titles on a 
secure basis ; they must next await the organization of a land com- 
pany. Not until then would a body of settlers start on the long 
journey across Pennsylvania to the spot selected for their new 
home in the Ohio country. The founding of Marietta was the 
result of the first of these organized movements. 

The formation of the Ohio Company and the founding of 
Marietta were the outgrowth of an endeavor on the part of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers to realize on their land bounties. In 1783 a 
large number of Revolutionary officers, most of whom were New 
Englanders, petitioned Congress to set aside bounty lands for 
them in what is now the State of Ohio. The territory asked for 
lay east of the meridian that crossed the Ohio River twenty-four 
miles west of the mouth of the Scioto River. General Rufus 
Putnam was one of the promoters of the plan, and he forwarded 
the petition to General Washington, who in turn transmitted it to 
Congress with a communication favoring it. Congress failed ,to 
take any action, and in the meantime the Land Ordinance of 1785 
was passed formulating a plan for the survey and sale of western 
lands. 

Thomas Hutchins was appointed Geographer of the United 
States, and General Putnam was offered a surveyorship under 
him. Putnam declined the position and urged the appointment 
of his friend Benjamin Tupper. Tupper received the appoint- 
ment, and early in 1785 started for the west to commence his 
duties. When he reached Pittsburg it was learned that the In- 
dians were murdering and scalping settlers on the frontier, and it 
did not appear safe to proceed farther. The reports that he 
heard of the Ohio country, however, filled him with a desire to 
settle in that region, and he returned east determined to raise a 
company and form a settlement there. Professor McMaster says : 
"With his head full of his plan he went one night, after his return, 
to visit Putnam. As the two sat talking of other days Tupper 
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made known his scheme of colonization, gave a glowing descrip- 
tion of the richiiess of the soil, of the mildness of the climate, of 
the abundance of game, and it is not unlikely urged the shrewd 
old general to join the company about to be collected/'^ As a 
result of this visit the following communication was published in 
a few Massachusetts newspapers in January, 1786: 

"The subscribers take this method to inform all officers and 
soldiers, who have served in the late war, and who are by an 
ordinance of the honorable Congress to receive certain tracts of 
land in the Ohio country, and also all other good citizens who 
wish to become adventurers in that delightful region; that from 
personal inspection, together with other incontestible evidences, 
they are fully satisfied that the lands in that quarter are of a much 
better quality than any other known to New England people. 
That the climate, seasons, produce, etc., are, in fact, equal to the 
most flattering accounts which have ever been published of them. 
That being determined to become purchasers, and to prosecute a 
settlement in this country; and desirous of forming a general 
association with those who entertain the same ideas, they have to 
propose the following plan, viz : That an association by the name;, 
of the Ohio Company be formed of all such as wish to become 
purchasers, etc., in that country (who reside in the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts only, or to extend to the inhabitants of other 
States, as shall be agreed on). 

"That in order to bring such a company into existence, the 
subscribers propose, that all persons who wish to promote the 
scheme should meet within their respective counties (except in 
two instances hereinafter mentioned), at ten o'clock, A. M., on 
Wednesday the 15th day of February next; and that each county 
or meeting, there assembled, choose a delegate, or delegates, to 
meet at the Bunch of Grapes tavern, in Boston, Essex. At Cap- 
tain Webb's in Salem, Middlesex; at Bradish's, in Cambridge, 
Hampshire; at Pomeroy's, in North Hampton, Plymouth; at 
Bartlett's, in Plymouth, Barnstable ; Dukes and Nantucket coun- 
ties, at Howland's, in Barnstable ; Bristol, at Crocker's, in Taun- 
ton; York, at Woodbridge's, in York; Worcester, at Patch's, in 



1. McMaster: History of the People of the UniUd States, Vol. I, 
pp. 505-506. 
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Worcester. Cumberland and Lincoln, at Shattuck's, in Falmouth ; 

Berkshire, at Dibble's, in Lenox. 

rufus putman, 
Benjamin Tupper. 
"Rutland, January loth, 1786." 

"In consequence of the foregoing, on the 1st day of March, 
1786, convened at Bunch of Grapes tavern, in Boston, as dele- 
gates from several of the counties of the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, to consider the expediency of forming an association 
or company to purchase lands and make a settlement in the west- 
em country, the gentlemen whose names are underwritten : 

"County of Suffolk — Wintrop Sargent, John Mills. 

"County of Essex — Manassah Cutler. 

"County of Middlesex — ^John Brooks, Thomas Cushing. 

"County of Hampshire — Benjamin Tupper. 

"County of Plymouth — Crocker Sampson. 

"County of Worcester — Rufus Putnam. 

"County of Berkshire — ^John Patterson, Jahlaliel Woodbridge. 

"County of Barnstable — Abraham Williams. 

"Elected General Rufus Putnam, Chairman of the convention, 
and Major Winthrop Sargent, clerk."* 

The Ohio Gmipany'f Land Ptsfdbase* 

"This board of directors" employed Doctor Cutler to make a 
contract with the "Continental Congress" for a tract of land in 
the "Great Western Territory of the Union." In July following, 
the Doctor visited New York, where the American Congress was 
then sitting ; and after a tedious and lengthened negotiation, suc- 
ceeded in contracting for a million and a half of acres for the 
Ohio Company, at two-thirds of a dollar per acre. From the 
failure of some of the associates to pay for their shares and other 
causes, they finally became possessed of only nine hundred and 
sixty-four thousand, two hundred and eighty-five acres. By the 
advice of Thomas Hutchins, Esq., "Geographer of the United 
States," this tract was located on the Ohio and Muskingum Riv- 
ers, he considering it "the best part of the whole western country," 
and he had visited it from Pennsylvania to Illinois. The bounda- 
ries of this purchase are as follows, viz.: "From. the seventh 



2. Hildreth: Pioneer History , pp. 194-195. 
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range of townships, extending along the Ohio southwesterly to 
the place where tfie west line of the seventeenth range of town- 
ships would intersect that river; thence northerly, so far that a 
line drawn due east to the western boundary of said seventh range 
of townships would, with the other lines, include one million and 
a half of acres of land, besides the reserves." One-half the pur- 
chase money, or five hundred thousand dollars, was to be paid at 
the time of purchase, and the other moiety of the million of dol- 
lars, the s^m to which the land amounted, one month after the 
outlines of the tract should have been surveyed in behalf of the 
United States, "in gold or silver, or in securities of the said United 
States."^ 

The Founding of Marietta* 

"In pursuance of the orders of the directors of the Ohio Com- 
pany, a party consisting of twenty-two men, under the command 
of Major Haffield White, assembled at Danvers, in Massachu- 
setts, early in December [1786]. In this advance guard were 
included the boat builders and mechanics. After a tedious and 
toilsome journey at this inclement season of the year, Major White 
reached his destination at Sumriirs Ferry, on the Yohiogany 
River, at a point about thirty miles above Pittsburgh, toward the 
last of January, and immediately commenced preparations for 
boat building. The surveyors and the remainder of the pioneers 
assembled at Hartford, in Connecticut, early in January, 1788, 
and commenced their march under the command of General Put- 
nam, who was aided in the more inmiediate supervision of the men 
by Colonel Ebenezer Sproat. When the party reached the moun- 
tains, the roads were found impassable for wagons, by the great 
depth of snow. Sledges, or sleds, were constructed, and the bag- 
gage transported over the Alleghanies to the place of destination. 
When General Putnam arrived at Sumrill's, about the middle of 
February, owing to the uncommon severity of the weather, and 
the depth of snow, he found that little progress had been made in 
the construction of the boats. With this additional force of men, 
and under the immediate eye and direction of the superintendent, 
a man in the vigor of life, and bred up to mechanical employ- 
ments, new spirit was infused into the workmen, and the labors 
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of the boatyard progressed rapidly. By the second day of April 
the large boat was ready to descend the river, and the company of 
pioneers left Sumriirs Ferry in the afternoon of that day. The 
'Adventure Galley/ as she was called by the builders, was after- 
wards named the 'Mayflower.* She was forty-five feet long and 
twelve feet wide, with an estimated burthen of fifty tons. Her 
bows were raking or curved like a galley, strongly timbered, and 
covered with a deck roof. She was intended to run up stream, as 
well as down ; but was found to be rather unwieldy, and only used 
a few times on voyages of this kind. As the galley would not 
carry all the men, in addition to a large quantity of provisions for 
the future support of the company, a flat boat and three canoes 
were added to the flotilla. After several stoppages by the way, 
the pioneers of the settlement came in sight of Kerr's Island, a 
little after sunrise. It was a cloudy, rainy morning, and as they 
neared the foot of the island. Captain Devoll observed to General 
Putnam : 'I think it time to take observation ; we must be near 
the mouth of the Muskingum/ In a few minutes they came in 
sight of Fort Harmer, which was seated just opposite to the junc- 
tion of that river with the Ohio. The banks of this stream were 
thickly clothed with large sycamore trees, whose lofty tops and 
pendant branches leaning over the shores, obscured the outlet so 
much, that a boat in the middle of the Ohio, in a cloudy day, might 
pass without observing it at all. Before this mistake could be 
corrected,they had floated too far to gain th^ upper point, and were 
forced to land a short distance below the fort. With the aid of 
ropes and some soldiers from the garrison, sent to their assistance 
by the commander, the boat was towed back and crossed the Mus- 
kingum a little above the mouth, landing at the upper point about 
noon, on the 7th day of April, 1788. They immediately com- 
menced landing the boards brought from Buffalo, for the erection 
of temporary huts, and setting up General Putnam's large 
marquee. Under the board roof of this house, he resided and 
transacted the business of the colony for several months, imtil 
the block-houses of Campus Martins, as their new garrison was 
called, were finished."* 

Note, — ^A most excellent account of the founding of Mari- 
etta is given in McMaster's History of the People of the United 
States, Vol. I., pp 503-515. Also in King's History of Ohio, 
Vol. II., pp. 797-799; Venable's Footprints of the Pioneers, 
p. 35; Venable's Tales from Ohio History, pp. 146-154. 
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CHAPTER II. 
SETTLING THE MIAMI COUNTRY. 

Dangers of the FrontSet « 

"Such was the frequency of murders and depredations dur- 
ing the summer of 1787, throughout the counties of Mason and 
Bourbon (in northern Kentucky), that the inhabitants were again 
compelled to congregate in 'stations* and forts, to avoid the 
danger of exposure to the vengeance of the lurking savage. The 
whole country was again in a state of actual Indian war; the 
labors of the field and the intercourse between settlements were 
safe only under the protection of an armed guard, while the 
Ohio River was under a state of savage blockade. . . . 

"The Indian incursions continued to increase in frequency 
and audacity during the summer of 1788; the savages became 
more vindictive and blood-thirsty, making frequent attacks upon 
emigrants descending the river, as well as upon any parties of 
scouts or rangers with whom they came in collision. . . . 

"As the tide of emigration continued to swell the population 
of Kentucky, the Shawnanese malcontents became more and 
more exasperated ; and the more now, since the white population 
was already advancing across the Ohio River in the vicinity of 
Fort Harmar and Fort Washington. Hence, strong hostile 
parties advanced to the Ohio to redouble their efforts for har- 
assing the settlements on both sides of the river, and for arrest- 
ing the descent of emigrants. 

"To effect these objects, atrocious murders were committed 
upon defenseless females and children. Emigrants for Ken- 
tucky, descending the Ohio, although protected from the rifle 
while floating in their family arks and covered barges, were 
exposed to continual danger from the bands of warriors lurking 
upon the shores, and ever ready to attack, decoy or pursue any 
unprotected or unguarded boats. Yet the river was continually 
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thronged with the adventurous emigrants, descending, mostly in 
strong parties for mutual defense, in boats, barges and every 
species of river craft, freighted with families, goods, agricul- 
tural implements, horses and domestic stock of all kinds for their 
future residences. Did any one of these become separated from 
the rest, or did they incautiously approach the shore or attempt 
to make a landing, the eye of the wily savage was upon them; 
and if the sharp crack of his rifle did not carry death to the pilot, 
or others on deck, it was because he contemplated a wholesale 
capture and massacre by a successful ambuscade. Was any 
party of emigrants too strong for open attack, the wily Indian, 
from his concealment on shore, with his rifle, deliberately picked 
off, one by one, those who incautiously exposed their persons 
above the deck. Did a party of them have occasion to go on 
shore for firewood, to kill the game which presented on the bank, 
or to give their stock temporary freedom from the narrow prison 
of the boat, or to enjoy an evening stroll on land, the lurking 
savage, from his coverlet, cautiously observed every movement, 
and so planned his ambuscade as tg make a sure and easy cap- 
ture, or a slaughter* of the whole. 

"While parties thus waylaid the river banks, others were 
incessant in their roaming incursions through the settlements, 
waylaying every path, ambuscading every neighborhood, lurking 
as invisibly as the wolf near every residence, watching every 
family spring, ensconced in every corn-field and near every cross- 
road, patiently waiting whole days and nights for the approach- 
ing victim."^ Such were the conditions on the frontier when the 
Miami settlements were founded. 

Benjamin Stites in the Miami GDuntry. 

"In the year 1786 one Major Benjamin Stites, of Red Stone, 
Old Fort, now Brownsville, Pennsylvania, undertook a trading 
expedition down the Ohio. For the demands of the growing 
settlements in Kentucky, he carried with him in his flatboat flour, 
whisky and other wares such as were salable at the river towns. 
He floated down to Limestone, now Maysville, Kentucky, which, 
though still a small place, was one of considerable activity. . . 

"Stites did not meet with great success at Limestone on this 

1. Monette: History of the Valley of the Mississippi, Vol. II, p. 158. 
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trip, and therefore he carried his goods ^ few miles back into 
the interior to a little village called Washington, where he had 
friends from his native town. The community was much excited 
at this time by reason of the numerous forays of the Indians, 
who came down the valleys of the Miamis, crossed the Ohio 
opposite the mouth of the Licking and carried off the property, 
particularly the horses, of the Kentuckians. A specially wanton 
case of this character had occurred just prior to the arrival of 
Stites. 

*'Stites was a man of g^eat ^treng^h and courage and full of 
energy, and also was possessed of considerable experience in 
Indian warfare. His enthusiasm was aroused, and he volun- 
teered to go with a party, which he was duly instrumental in 
raising, in pursuit of the thieves. He was selected as the leader 
of the party, and he hastened across the country, following the 
trail of the Indians until the river was reached, just below where 
the town of Augusta now stands. ... It was learned that 
the savages had constructed a raft and crossed with their plunder, 
making for their towns about the headwaters of the Miamis. 
Stites and his party made a raft and crossed over to the Ohio 
or Indian side of the river. . . . 

"They followed the trail up the Little Miami to Old Town, 
or Old Chillicothe, an Indan village north of where Xenia now 
stands (not the site of the present Chillicothe). . . . This 
excursion, which was fruitless in immediate results, happening 
in summer, brought to the mind of the old Indian fighter the 
ambition to own and possess this beautiful land with its rich 
soil, magnificent forests and clear streams. It is asserted that 
before recrossing the river he had made up his mind to go back 
to this valley with a colony and make there a permanent settle- 
ment. He realized that the time would not be long before a 
country so rich in promise would be eagerly sought by many 
others, and that the race was for the quick. He closed out his 
business in Kentucky and started for New York, where Congress 
was then in session. The story is told that his enthusiasm was 
so great that he walked the entire distance from Ohio."^ . . . 



2. Greve: History of Cincinnati^ pp. 142-143. Also in Howe: His- 
torical Collections of Ohio, Vol. I, p. 746. 
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Nes:otiatfOfis and Ptifchaae of Symmes. 

"It seemed likely that Stites at first made some efforts to 
negotiate in person with those of influence and authority, but 
he soon found that he achieved no success; it was necessary for 
him to join with him some one of prominence. It was his good for- 
tune to find a man suitable for his purpose in the person of Judge 
John Cleves Symmes, whose name for all time thereafter was to 
be identified with the undertaking, and more than any other lo 
be credited with the movement which resulted in the settlements 
that now constitute one of the richest and most important com- 
munities of the land. 

"Judge Symmes was at this time a member of Congress from 
Trenton, New Jersey. He had been born July 21, 1742, at 
River Head, on Long Island. In early life he was a teacher 
and surveyor, and some time before the Revolutionary War he 
removed to New Jersey. He was Chairman of the Sussex 
County Committee of Safety, and entered the army as Colonel 
of the Third Battalion of Militia. He served through a large 
part of the war, and was at the battle of Saratoga. He was 
elected a delegate to the New Jersey State Convention, and was 
one of those who drafted the State Constitution. Subsequently 
he became Lieutenant-Governor and member of the Qouncil, and 
for two years was a member of the Continental Congress 
(1785-86). He served twelve years as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of his State, during part of which time he also attended 
to his duties in Congress. . . . 

"Stites described to Symmes the beauties of the Miami 
country and unfolded his plan. He proposed a purchase of a 
large body of land in the Miami Country to be selected at the 
first eligible point west of the purchase of the Ohio Company 
and the Virginia Military Reservation; this naturally included 
the land lying on the Ohio River between the two Miamis. 
Symmes became intensely interested, and with five companions 
he took a trip to the Miami Country in the summer of 1787, cross- 
ing the mountains and descending the Ohio River to the falls. 

"Symmes returned to the East fully as determined as Stites 
had been to secure his share of this fair land. . . . His final 
determination pointed to the lands between the Miamis. The 
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time was ripe for such a settlement. The reports of travelers 
confinped the accounts given by Stites of the Western country. 
• • 1 

"The interest aroused by the reports of these travelers was 
added to by the fact that before the expiration of the year 1787 
the terms offered by Congress had been accepted by the associa- 
tion of New Englanders calling themselves the Ohio Company, 
who, under the leadership of Rufus Putnam, afterwards effected 
the settlement at the mouth of the Muskingum. 

"Symmes, upon his return to the East, organized a company 
of men, among whom were Jonathan Dayton, Elias Boudinot, 
Dr. Witherspoon and Benjamin Stites, and in his own name on 
August 29, 1787, presented a memorial to Congress [for the 
location of lands in the Miami Country]. 

"Symmes was much aided in his negotiations by Captain 
Jonathan Dayton, at that time a delegate in Congress from New 
Jersey, and subsequently Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Da)rton carried on a correspondence throughout the nego- 
tiations with Symmes, and on many occasions was unable to ward 
off unfavorable action. For some reason that has never become 
entirely clear, Symmes' proposals were viewed with conside.rable 
jealousy, and there was a great deal of annoying delay and 
numerous objections, which required the utmost tact to over- 
come. The original scheme contemplated the purchase of two 
millions of acres; and this extent of territory was supposed to 
be included within the designated limits, although as a matter 
of fact the survey ultimately showed that the tract did not exceed 
six hundred thousand acres. . . . 

"Symmes, at this time, did not seem to be conscious of any 
serious objections to his plans, and he began immediately to 
advertise the lands and to make grants conditioned upon a satis- 
factory conclusion of his negotiations with Congress."^ 
The tract was to be surveyed, and within seven years of the com- 
pletion of the survey, unless the frequencies of Indian inter- 
ruptions rendered the same in a measure impracticable, the pur- 
chaser or purchasers were to lay off the whole tract, at their 
own expense, into townships and fractional parts of townships, 
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and divide the same into lots. Lot No. 29 in each township 
was to be perpetually given for purposes of religion, and min- 
isters of the gospel were cordially invited into the country to 
enjoy the use of said lot. Schoolmasters capable of discharging 
with propriety the duties of instructors were promised the free 
use and benefit of Lot No. 16, set aside for school purposes. 
Land for the time was to sell at one dollar an acre, with a reduc- 
tion for poor lands. 

Symmes went on to say in his prospectus that "This land, 
bordering on the River Ohio, ... is supposed to be equal 
to any part of the Federal territory in point of quality of soil 
and excellence of climate, it lying in the latitude of about 38 
degrees north, where the winters are moderate and no extreme 
heats in summer. Its situation is such as to command the nav- 
igation of several fine rivers; . . . boats are frequently 
passing by this land as they ply up and down the Ohio." Other 
attractions that he enumerated were the absence of mountains, 
the level character of the country, stone quarries, springs and 
rivulets and fine mill streams, ... the accessibility of salt on 
the banks of the Licking River, and the easy means of transporta- 
tion for provisions from Pittsburg, Red Stone, Wheeling and Ken- 
tucky.* 

Without waiting for the completion of his contract with Con- 
gress, Symmes set out for the West, July, 1788, accompanied by 
fourteen four-horse wagons and sixty people. They reached 
Pittsburg August 20th, and arrived at Limestone about the 
beginning of September. Here they lingered to await the arrival 
of troops that were to protect the new settlements. 

The Founding of G>Iumbia« 

While Symmes was waiting at Limestone for the protection 
of troops, Stites and his party were on the move. 

**On the 1 6th day of November they left Limestone for the 
unknown land of the Ohio, and for two days their flatboat 
floated on the bosom of the river, until just before daybreak on 
the morning of the i8th of November, 1788, they approached the 



4. Also in Burnet's Letters in Transactions of Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society of Cincinnati^ Part II, Vol. I, pp. 135-137. MiUer: CVn- 
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mouth of the Little Miami. Three men were sent forward in 
a canoe as scouts to see if there were any Indians there encamped. 
Their instructions were that if they found signs of hostility to 
signal to those in the flatboat, to keep near the Kentucky shore 
and pass on without landing. If no Indians were seen there, 
they were to land their canoe, and this would be a signal to the 
flatboats to land also. The canoe cautiously approached the 
shore in the dusky rooming light, and, after a few moments' 
reconnaissance, its occupants found there was none to oppose 
them. The prow of the canoe was turned toward the shore, and 
it struck the land about three-quarters of a mile below the Miami. 
Hezekiah Stites, a brother of Captain Benjamin Stites, imme- 
diately jumped ashore, and by so doing established his claim to 
be the first settler who landed on the site of Columbia, and as 
Columbia is now a part of the city of Cincinnati, the first settler 
of the Queen City of the West. After making fast the boats 
they ascended the steep bank and cleared away the underbrush 
in the midst of a pawpaw thicket, where the women and children 
sat down. They next . . . placed sentinels at a small dis- 
tance from the thicket, and having first united in a song of praise 
to Almighty God, . . . upon their bended knees they oflFered 
thanks for the past and prayer for future protection. As Mr. 
Venable says: 'This devout and pious scene in the pawpaw 
thicket near the shore of the Ohio River furnishes a study for 
some Cincinnati artist to immortalize in painting.' 

"Stites was not only a courageous man, but a provident one, 
and he at once proceeded to the erection of two or three block- 
houses, which, known as Fort Miami, together with the adjoin- 
ing cabins, formed the nucleus of Columbia, the oMest part of 
Cincinnati, and the oldest white settlement in Hamilton County 
or in the Miami Purchase. The first block-house is said to have 
been erected at about the spot of landing. . . . 

"It stood on the bank of the Ohio River, at a point about 
one-half mile below the mouth of the Little Miami. The block- 
house was about eighteen feet wide and twenty-four feet long, 
built of large, round logs. It survived the ravages of time until 
April 25, 1838, when it was undermined ... by the swells 
from passing steamers. 

"The building was constructed of round logs about the size 
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of a man's body, unhewed, but notched together at the comers. 
It contained two rooms divided by a rough partition of split 
logs, afterwards changed to a board partition, and above the 
first story was a high garret or attic. The roof was covered 
with split logs secured by wooden pins, afterwards replaced by 
clapboards. There was a puncheon floor, later removed for a 
more modern substitute. The attic projected over the lower 
story and was provided with port or loop holes for rifles. A 
large stone chimney stood in the middle of the gable end farthest 
from the river. This chimney was built outside of the logwork, 
but the fireplace opened into the lower room. This fireplace 
was large enough to take in logs about four feet in length, and 
at night it furnished our light, for lamps of any kind were very 
scarce. 

"The front of the house, facing the Ohio River, had a window 
and door in the lower story and a small window in the attic. 
There was a window opening on each side of the house in the 
back room and another small window in the attic facing away 
from the river. The door was a heavy one secured by a bar, and 
the windows were protected by solid plank ^butters 

"This was the second settlement on the Ohio, and the first 
between the Miamis. In a few weeks several of the party were 
dispatched to inform Mr. Symmes of the success of their adven- 
ture. He immediately sent on six soldiers, under the command 
of a sergeant, who built a small blockhouse a little below the one 
erected by the inhabitants 

"After a blockhouse had been completed by the Stites' party 
and everything arranged as well as possible for the protection of 
the women and children, the settlers proceeded to erect log cabins 
for their families. The boats in which they had come down 
from Limestone were broken up and used for doors and floors in 
these rough buildings. They were in considerable distress, how- 
ever, for supplies. The Indians troubled them but little as they 
were then gathered at Fort Harmar, negotiating their treaty with 
the whites. Wild game was to be had for the shooting, and the 
river was full of fish of fine quality, but their bread stuflFs and 
salt soon gave out and they were obliged to resort to such sub- 
stitutes during the winter as they could devise from the various 
roots of the native plants which grew about them, particularly 
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the roots of the bear-grass. The women and children were in 
the habit of visiting Turkey Bottom for these roots, which they 
boiled, washed and dried on smooth boards and finally pounded 
into a species of flour, which served as a tolerable substitute for 
making various baking preparations. Few families however, had 

milk and still fewer bacon for a season or two The 

fine bottoms of the Little Miami, particularly Turkey Bottom, 
were worked by the men, half keeping guard with rifles, while 
the other half worked. 

"Turkey Bottom, one and a half miles above the mouth of the 
Little Miami, was a clearing of 640 acres made ready to the hands 
of the whites when they commenced the settlement of the coun- 
try. The Indians had cultivated it for a length of years.*'* 
In addition to these advantages for agriculture the following claim 
was made : 

"There is no other country more abounding in game than this. 
The stag, fallow deer, elk, buflFalo and bear fill the woods and 
are nourished on these great and beautiful plains, which are en- 
countered in all parts of these countries, an unanswerable proof 
of the fertility of the soil ; wild turkeys, geese, ducks, swans, teal, 
pheasants, partridges, and so forth, are here found in greater 
abundance than our domestic fowls in all the older settlements of 
America. The rivers are well stocked with fish of different kinds, 
and several of these [kinds] are of an exquisite quality. In gen- 
eral they are large, the cat-fish (poisson-chat) has an excellent 
flavor and weighs from twenty to eighty pounds."* .... 

"It is hardly possible for those who now reside in Cmcinnati, 
in the enjoyment of the comfort and luxury which money can 
purchase, and the plenty which pours in by wagon, steamboat, rail- 
way and canal, to realize the destitutions and privations of the 
first settlers before they had their farms cleared and the land 
under cultivation and fence. At that period the condition of the 
great thoroughfares of the West — of the route across the Alle- 
ghany Mountains especially — was such as to forbid emigrants 
taking any articles but those of indispensable necessity ; for a six 
horse road-wagon at a slow gait could not carry more than what 
would now be considered, over a macadamized road, a load for two 

5. Cist: Miscellany, Vol. I, p. 100. 

6. Ohio Arch. & Hist. Pub., Vol. III. p. 90. 
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horses. . There were no wagon roads through the intermediate 
country, if the hostilities of the implacable savage had permitted 
traversing the route by land in safety ; and the family boats which 
carried the settlers down, were so incumbered with wagons, 
horses, cows, pigs, etc., as to have little room for anything else 
but a few articles of family housekeeping of the first necessity. 
On reaching their destination, cabins had to be erected, the land 
cleared and cultivated and the crop gathered in the presence as it 
were of the relentless savage who watched every opportunity for 
destroying the lives of the settlers, and breaking up the lodg- 
ments as fast as made. In the meantime supplies of food not yet 
raised on the improvement had to be obtained in the woods from 
hunting which in most cases was a constant exposure of life to 
Indian enemies."^ 

"The modern Columbia lies below the original site which, 
strictly speaking, is not within the limits of Cincinnati. It was 
the largest settlement in the purchase during the early years and 
much was expected of its future development. Its buildings 
were better in arrangement and appearance than those of the 
other settlements and its population was made up of a people of 
very high character. By the close of 1790, about fifty cabins had 
been erected here. Wickerham's mill was the principal one in 
the purchase. Here too was organized the first church in the 
purchase The celebrated Baptist minister, . . . Rev. David 
Jones, preached in one of the blockhouses of the fort the first 

sermon to the settlers At Columbia as well as at 

Cincinnati, the settlers who attended the meetings carried their 
firearms. This continued until after the time of Wayne's victory. 
At the conclusion of the services it was quite common practice for 
Colonel Spencer, the head of the militia, to address the meeting 
upon the importance of guarding carefully the settlement. On 
one occasion two members brought into the church an Indian 
scalp which they had just taken 

"The first school in the county was opened in Columbia, June 
21, 1790, by John Reily who was joined next year by Francis 

Dunlevy (Dunlavy) The school was a subscription 

school and seems to have kept open throughout the year. The 
teacher was evidently boarded around among his patrons."* 

7. Cist: Cincinnati in 1859^ pp. 121-122. 

8. Greve: Cincinnati^ pp. 175, 183. 
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The following extracts from the diary of Judge Goforth, a 

prominent citizen of Colimibia during the early part of its ex- 
istence, mav assist in a realization of the life of the settlers : 
"1789. 

Jan. 2. Left our camp and put down the Ohio and on the 8th ar- 
rived at Limestone and thence to Washington which is 
in 38 degrees some minutes North, and had at that time 
119 houses. 

Jan. 12. Left Washington (Mason County, Kentucky) on the 
1 2th and arrived on the i8th at Miami (Columbia). 

Jan. 23. The first four horses were stolen — ^by the Indians. 

April 4. Two of Mill's men were killed. 

April 5. A bark canoe passed the town and five more horses were 
stolen. 

April 16. Baily and party returned from pursuing after the 
Indians. 

May 3. Met in the shade to worship. 

May II* A cat-fish was taken, four feet long, eight inches be- 
tween the eyes, and weighed 58 pounds. Judge Symmes 
arrived on the 2nd of February, 1789, as he informed 
Major Stites at his own post. 

April 21. Traded with the first Indian. 

April 28. Capt. Samondawat — an Indian, arrived and traded. 

Aug. 3. Named the Fort "Miami." 

Aug. 5. Col. Henry Lee arrived and 53 volunteers. 

Aug. 27. Went to North Bend with Col. Lee. 

Sep. 3. Captain Flinn retook the horses. 

Sep. 25. Mayor Stites, old Mr. Dealer and myself took the depth 
of the Ohio River when we found there was 57 feet 
water in the channel, and that the river was 55 feet 
lower at that time than it was at that uncommonly high 
fresh last winter. The water at the high flood was 112 
feet. (Mr. Cist thinks this an error.) 

Aug. 16. Major Doughty went down the river. 

Oct. 9. Mr. White set out for the Tiber. 

Dec. 28. Gen. Harmar passed this post down the river. 
1790. 

Jan. 2. The Governor passed this post down the river. 

Jan. 3. Received a line desiring my attendance with others. 
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Jan. 4. Attended his excellency when the civil and military of- 
ficers were nominated. 

Jan. 6. The officers were sworn in. 

Jan. 13. Doctor David Johns preached. 

Jan. 18. Doctor Gano and Thomas Sloo came here. 

Jan. 20. The *church' was constituted — Baptist church at Co- 
lumbia. 

Jan. 21. Three persons were baptized. 

Jan. 24. Called a church meeting and took unanimous vote to call 
the Rev. Stephen Gano to the pastoral charge of the 
church at Columbia. 

April 15. General Harmar went on the campaign past this post. 

April 19. The Governor went up the river. 

Aug. 30. Worked at clearing the minister's lot. 

Aug. 2. Mr. Sargent left this post to go up the river together 
with Judge Turner. 

Sep. 12. The Mason County militia passed this post on their 
way to headquarters. 

Sept. 19. 200 militia from Pennsylvania passed this post on their 
way to Cincinnati. 

Sep. 23. The Governor went down to Cincinnati. 

Sep. 25. Major Doughty and Judge Turner also. 

Sep. 30. The main body of the troops marched. 
1791. 

Jan. 2. Begun to thaw. 

Mch. I. Indians fired at Lt. Baily's boat. 

Mch. I. Mrs. Abel Cook was found dead in the Round Bottom. 

Mch. 4. Mrs. Bowman was fired at in the night through a crack 
in the house. 

Mch. 22, Mr. Strong returned from up the river ; had 24 men 
killed and wounded on the 19th March. 

Mch. 2J. Mr. Flasket arrived — ^the 24th in the morning fought 
the Indians just after daybreak, about 8 miles above 
Scioto— this the same battle mentioned in Hubble's 
narrative. 

July 7. Col. Spencer's son taken prisoner. 

July 14. Francis Beadles, Jonathan Coleman, a soldier killed. 
1792. 

Jan. 7. In the evening Samuel Welch was taken. 
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Nov. 2. Last Monday night met at my house to consult on the 
expediency of founding an academy — Rev. John Smith, 
Major Gano, Mr. Diinlevy — afterward Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and myself — Wednesday night 
met at Mr. Reily's school-house — Mr. Reily then the 
teacher was for many years Clerk of Butler Common 
Pleas and Supreme Court — to digest matters respecting 
the academy, the night being bad, and but few people at- 
tending postponed till next night which was ist of No- 
vember, met at Mr. Reily's to appoint a committee. 

Dec. 6. Fall of snow 7 inches on a level. 

1793. 
Sep. 24. The first and fourth sub-legions march under General 
Wayne. The 27th or rather the 30th the army march."® 

The Founding of Losantfville* 

"In the winter of 1787-1788 Matthias Denraan, of Springfield, 
New Jersey, purchased of John Cleves Symmes, a tract of land 
comprising 740 acres, now but a small part of the city, his object 
being to form a station, lay out a town on the Ohio side opposite 
the mouth of the Licking river, and establish a ferry, which last 
was especially important. The old Indian war-path from the 
British garrison at Detroit here crossed the Ohio, and here was 
the usual avenue by which savages from the north had invaded 
Kentucky. Denman paid five shillings per acre in Continental 
scrip, .... or less than $125 in specie for the entire plot. 

"The next summer he associated with him two gentlemen of 
Lexington, Ky., each having one-third interest, Col. Robert Pat- 
terson and John Filson. The first was a gallant soldier of the 
Indian wars, and John Filson was a schoolmaster and surveyor, 
. . . . Filson was to survey the site and lay it out in lots. 
. . . . In September, 1788, a large party, embracing 
Symmes, Stites, Denman, Patterson, Filson, Ludlow, with others, 
in all about sixty men, left Limestone to visit the new Miami Pur- 
chase of Symmes. The party surveyed the distance between the 
two Miamis following the meanders of the Ohio, and returned to 
Limestone. 

"On this trip Filson became separated from his companions 



9. Cist: Miscellany, Vol. I, p. 172. 
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while in the rear of North Bend, and was never more heard of, 
having doubtless been killed by the Indians, a fate of which he 
always seemed to have a presentiment. Israel Ludlow, who had 
intended to act as surveyor for Symmes, now accepted Filson's 
interest, and assumed his duties in laying out Losantiville. 

"On the 24th of December, 1788, Denman and Patterson, with 
twenty-six others, left Limestone in a boat to found Losantiville. 
After much difficulty and danger from floating ice in the river, 
they arrived at the spot on or about the 28th, the exact date being 
in dispute. The precise spot of their landing was an inlet at the 
foot of Sycamore street, later known as Yeatman's Cove. 

"Ludlow laid out the town. On the 7th of January ensuing, 
the settlers by lottery decided on their choice of donation lots, 
the same being given to each in fee simple on condition : i. Rais- 
ing two. crops successfully, and not less than one acre for each 
crop. 2. Building within two years a house equal to twenty-five 
feet square, one and a half stories high, with brick, stone or clay 
chimney, each house to stand in front of their lots."^® 

The Founding of North Bend* 

The third settlement in the Miami Purchase was under the 
immediate direction of the chief proprietor. As Judge Symmes 
believed that the mouth of the Great Miami was the most de- 
sirable location for the chief town of the region he reserved that 
spot for himself and associates ; but a further examination re- 
veald that topographic conditions at that point were unfavorable 
for a town site so the settlement under his immediate direction 
was located at North Bend. Let his letter to Jonathan Dayton 
tell the story. 

"On the 24th of December last, Colonel Patterson, of Lex- 
ington, who is concerned with Mr. Denman in the section at the 
mouth of Licking river, sailed from Limestone, in company with 
Mr. Tuttle, Captain Henry, Mr. Ludlow, and about twelve oth- 
ers, in order to form a station and lay out a town opposite Lick- 
ing. They suffered much from the inclemency of the weather 
and floating ice, which filled the Ohio from shore to shore. Per- 



10. Howe: Historical Collections of Ohio, Vol. I, pp. 747-748. Also 
in A. E. Jones: Extracts from the Early History of Cincinnati, pp. 20- 
26, 28, 40. 
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severance however, triumphing over difficulty, they landed safe 
on a most delightful high bank of the Ohio, where they founded 
the town of Losantiville, which populates considerably ; but would 
have been much more important by this time, if Colonel Patter- 
son or Mr. Denman had resided in the town. Colonel Patterson 
tarried about one month at Losantiville, and returned to Lex- 
ington. 

"Meantime, 1 got fresh information from Captain Stites, of 
the impatience of the Indians to see me; they beginning to up- 
braid him with amusing them with falsehoods, in telling them 
that I should soon be there and would supply them with the ar- 
ticles of trade which they wanted. Fearing the Indians would 
go off in disgust, I was determined to put all at stake, destitute 
as I was of provisions, for my own people and Captain Kearsey's 
company. And, after collecting with much difficulty a small sup- 
ply of flour and salt, on the 29th of January, I embarked with my 
fsimily and furniture. Captain Kearsey and his men going along 
with me. This season was remarkable for the amazing high 
fresh [et] which was in [the] Ohio, being several feet higher than 
had been known since the white people had introduced them- 
selves into Kentucky. 

"I embarked with the bow of my boat even with the high bank 
on which my house, at that place, is built. When we arrived at 
Columbia, I found the place deluged in water; but one house on 
a higher spot of ground escaped. The soldiers had been driven 
from the ground-floor of their block-housies into the loft, and 
from the loft into a boat which they had wisely preserved from 
the destruction of the previous ice, and the then raging torrent 
of the Ohio ; we tarried but one night, and proceeded to Losanti- 
ville ; there the water began to ebb, though the town had suffered 
nothing from the fresh [et]. On the second of February, I fell 
down to this place (North Bend) whence I now write. From 
the time of my first arrival in September last, I had remained in 
a great degree ignorant of the plot of ground at the old fort. I 
had been but once on the spot ; and then expecting so soon to re- 
turn to Miami, did not inform myself fully of the ground pro- 
posed for the city. Through the winter, I had been frequently 
told that the point overflowed. 

"Finding Columbia under water, I did not think it proper to 
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go as far down as the old fort, before I had informed myself 
whether the ground was eligible for a town or not. This, to- 
gether with two other considerations, viz.: first, that of being 
more in the way of the surveyors, who could not have access to 
me, but at the trouble of walking ten miles farther, in going down 
into the neck of land on which the old fort stands, and returning 
to the body of their work, than they otherwise would have occa- 
sion to do, if I landed here; the other, which in reality was the 
principal was this ; from the river, elevated as I was in my boat, 
by the height of the water, I could observe that the river hills 
appeared to fall away, in such a manner, that no considerable rise 
appeared between the Ohio and the Great Miami. I knew the 
distance across the neck did not much, if any, exceed a mile to 
the Great Miami, and flattered myself with the prospect of find- 
ing a good tract of ground, extending from river to river, on 
which the city might be built with more propriety, than it would 
be to crowd it so far down in the point, from the body of the 
country round it. I was for these reasons, determined to make 
my first lodgment in the most northerly bend of the river, where 
the distance is the least, and the lands the lowest, over the Miami ; 
when I arrived at the place, the banks were inviting from their 
secure appearance from the then fresh [et] in the Ohio. We 
landed about three of the clock in the afternoon, with Captain 
Kearsey and his whole company, which had joined him at Co- 
lumbia. That afternoon, we raised what in this country is called 
a camp, by setting two forks of saplings in the ground, a ridge- 
pole across, and leaning boat-boards, which I had brought from 
Limestone, one end on the ground and the other against the 
ridge-pole : enclosing one end of the camp, and leaving the other 
open to the weather for a door, where our fire was made to fence 
against the cold, which was very intense. In this hut I lived six 
weeks, before I was able to erect myself a log-house, and cover 
it so as to get into the same with my family and property. 

The next day after I landed, I sent Captain 

Henry and Daniel Symmes, to examine the ground over to the 
Great Miami ; they reported, that the neck of land was consider- 
ably broken with hills and small streams of water, in such a man- 
ner as to forbid the laying out of the city from the Ohio to that 
river. A few days later, Captain Kearsey, Captain Henry and 
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myself, went down in a small boat to the old fort, about four 
miles below, in order to explore the point on which it had been 
proposed to lay off the city. The river by this time had fallen 
about fifteen feet; but the cold had spread a mantle of ice, six 
inches thick, over all the back waters while at their height, which 
had closed so firmly round the trees on the low bottoms of the 
country along the river side, as to hang like canopies projecting 
from the trees, for four or five feet distance. These exact marks 
pointed out to me, without any possible mistake, the degrees to 
which the lowlands had been overflowed at that point. I found 
that the fine large bottom of land lying quite down in the point, 
had been all covered to the depth of many feet, as a. great part 
thereof was still under water. I went over from the fort to the 
pond on the Miami, and examined the whole point downwards; 
but am obliged to own that I was exceedingly disappointed in the 

plat which we had intended for a city Being now 

quite at a loss where to lay out the city, as I had been twice dis- 
appointed, I resolved, therefore, without more loss of time, to 
lay out a number of house-lots in order to form a village on the 
spot where we were ; the ground being very proper for a project 
of that kind on a small scale. Forty-eight lots of one acre were 
accordingly laid off, every other one of which I proposed to give 
away, retaining one for each proprietor, upon condition only of 
the donees building immediately thereon. These twenty-four 
donation lots were soon taken up, and further applications being 
made, I have extended the village up and down the Ohio, until 
it forms a front one mile and a half on the river ; in *which are 
more than one hundred lots; on forty of which, observing the 
order of every other lot, there is a comfortable log-cabin built 
and covered with shingles or clapboards, and other houses are 
still on hand, so that there remain not three donation lots un- 
appropriated. This village I have called North Bend, from its 
being situated in the most northerly bend of the Ohio, that there 

is between the Muskingum and the Mississippi 

"I have not as yet been able to make a decisive choice of a plat 
for the city, though I have found two pieces of ground, both 
eligible. One of these plats east of this about three miles, on the 
Ohio, the other lies north about the same distance, on the bank 
of the Great Miami, in a large bend of the river, which you will 
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observe on the map, about twelve miles up the Miami from its 
mouth. It is a question of no little moment and difficulty to de- 
termine which of these spots is preferable, in point of local sit- 
uation. I know that, at first thodght, most men will decide in 
favor of that on the Ohio; from the supposition that the Ohio, 
will command more trade and business than the Miami. I will 
readily grant that more trade will be passing up and down the 
Ohio, and many more boats constantly plying on the river which 
is eleven hundred miles in length. [In fact, about nine hundred 
miles.] But some objections arise to this spot, notwithstanding. 
You must know, sir, that a number of towns are building on the 
banks of the Ohio, from Pittsburg to Louisville, and even further 
down the river; every one of these will be aiming at some import- 
ance. When a boat is freighted at any of the up|>er towns on the 
Ohio, unless the merchants in our city will give the Orleans price, 
or near it, for their produce or cargo, the merchants of the upper 
towns will not fail to proceed down the river to the highest 
markets. 

"And as merchants will be strewed all along the Ohio, they 
will have the same advantages of navigation in all respects with 
ours. But a more important objection lies to this spot on the 
Ohio, from its distance from the Great Miami. The extent of 
country spreading for many miles on both sides of the Great 
Miami, is, beyond all dispute, equal, I believe su|>erior, in point of 
soil, water and timber, to any tract of equkl contents to be found 
in the United States. From this Egypt on the Miami, in a very 
few years, will be poured down its stream- to the Ohio, the pro- 
ducts of the country from two hundred miles above the mouth 
of the Miami, which may be principally collected at a trading 
town low down the banks of the river. The body of the Miami 
settlers will have their communications up and down the Great 
Miami, both for imports and exports. They cannot work their 
com and flour boats eight or nine miles up the Ohio, from the 
mouth of the Great Miami, should the city be built above Muddy 
Creek. But were it built on the Miami, the settlers throughout 
the purchase would find it very convenient. At North Bend a 
sufficient number of merchants may, and no doubt will settle, so 
as to command all the share of trade on the Ohio ; half an hour's 
gallop of three miles brings you to the city plat on the Miami. 
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One mile's portage is all the space that lies between the Miami 
and North Bend; and I have already marked out a road across, 
which is not only tolerable, but exceedingly good, if you make 
allowance for the hills which it winds through, then two miles by 
water up the Miami brings heavy articles from the Ohio to the 
city. The farmers, to come only down the Great Miami to this 
city plat on that river, and return with their boats freighted, will 
save them each trip several days, which they must lose if they 
have to double the point and dimb the Ohio to Muddy Creek."*^ 

The Location of Fort Washington* 

"Through the influence of the judge [J. C. Symmes] the de- 
tachment sent by General Harmar, to erect a fort between the 
Miami rivers, for the protection of the settlers, landed at North 
Bend. This circumstance induced many of the first emigrants to 
repair to that place, on account of the expected protection, which 
the garrison would afford. While the officer commanding the 
detachment was examining the neighborhood, to select the most 
eligible spot for a garrison, he became enamored with a beauti- 
ful black-eyed female, who happened to be a married woman. 
The vigilant husband saw his danger, and immediately deter- 
mined to remove with his family to Cincinnati, where he sup- 
posed they would be safe from intrusion. As soon as the gallant 
officer discovered, that the object of his admiration had been re- 
moved beyond his reach, he began to think that the Bend was not 
an advantageous situation for a military work. This opinion he 
communicated to Judge Symmes, who contended, very strenu- 
ously, that it was the most suitable spot in the Miami country, 
and protested against the removal. The arguments of the judge, 
however, were not as influential as the sparkling eyes of the fair 
female, who was then at Cincinnati. To preserve the appearance 
of consistency, the officer agreed that he would defer a decision 
till he had explored the ground at and near Cincinnati, and that, 
if he found it to be less eligible than the Bend, he would return 
and erect the garrison at the latter place. The visit was quickly 
made, and resulted in a conviction that the Bend was not to be 



11. Letter of John Cleves Symmes to Jonathan Dayton, May 18, 
19, 20, 1789, in Cist's Cincinnati in 1841^ pp. 202-207. The same subject 
is treated in Miller's Cincinnati's Beginnings^ pp. 748-749. 
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compared with Cincinnati. The troops were accordingly re- 
moved to that place, and the building of Fort Washington was 
commenced. This movement, apparently trivial in itself, and 
certainly produced by a whimsical cause, was attended by results 
of incalculable importance. It settled the question at once, 
whether Syipmes or Cincinnati was to be the great commercial 
town of the Miami purchase. This anecdote was communicated 
by Judge Symmes, and is unquestionably authentic. As soon as 
the troops removed to Cincinnati, and established the garrison, 
the settlers at the Bend, then more numerous than those at Cin- 
cinnati, began to remove; and in two or three years, the Bend 
was literally deserted, and the idea of establishing a town at that 
point was entirely abandoned."" 

While the above story as told by Judge Burnet may be en- 
tirely true, it is doubtful if it was a matter of much importance in 
determining the location of Fort Washington. For several reasons 
Losantiville was the best location for the principal garrison in the 
Miami Country, and it is altogether probable that Fort Washing- 
ton would have been located there if no dark-eyed beauty had 
appeared in the case. The trail leading from the Indian towns on 
the headwaters of the Miamis and on the Maumee to the Kentucky 
settlements crossed the Ohio at this point. From here leading up 
the Millcreek Valley was the most direct route to the Indian towns, 
and the trail to Lexington was better and shorter than any that 
could be located between that settlement and North Bend. At no 
other point on the Ohio River and within the Miami Country could 
a garrison have been established that would have furnished pro- 
tection to so large an area. 

A Description of Fort Washington* 

"Fort Washington was designed as a protection to the pio- 
neers as well as a base of supplies and operations in the cam- 
paign against the Indians. At the same time a chain of block- 
houses was projected up the Indian trail along Millcreek Valley, 
of which 'Ludlow Station* was the first, and which was erected 
by Colonel Ludlow contemporaneously with Fort Washington in 
pursuance of the government's intention to lay out a military road 



12. Burnet's Lrctters in Okio Hist. <Sf jPhilos. Soc, Trans., Part n. 
Vol. I, pp. 17-18. 
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to what was afterwards called Fort Hamilton. Work upon Fort 
Washington was begun about the 20th of September, 1789. It 
was not completed until the following year, for General Harmer, 
commanding the fort, writes to the Secretary of War, General 
Knox, under date of January 14, 1790. 

" 'This will be one of the most substantial wooden fortresses, 
when finished, in the Western Territory. It is built of hewn tim- 
ber, about one hundred and eighty feet square, two stories high 
with four block-houses at the angles.' .... 

"The usual statement is that the building was made of green 
logs cut from the woods. The fact is that the material out of 
which it was constructed consisted in the main of sawed or hewn 
timbers, and boat boards, from the flat or Kentucky boats then 
navigating the Ohio 

*' 'About forty or fifty Kentucky boats have begun and will 
complete it. Limestone is the grand mart of Kentucky; when- 
ever boats arrive there they are of scarcely any value to the 
owners, and are frequently set adrift in order to make room for 
the arrival of others. I have contracted for the above number 

for the moderate price of from one to two dollars each 

All other expenses (wagon hire, nails, and some glass excepted) 
are to be charged to the labor of the troops. The lime we have 
burned ourselves and stone is at hand.' . . . Fort Washington 
was evacuated in 1804 by the removal of the troops to Newport 
Barracks. The next important event in its history was its destruc- 
tion, which occurred March 17, 1808. ... 

"In a description of Cincinnati, as he first saw the village in 
Februar}', 1791, the Rev. Oliver M. Spencer includes the follow- 
ing notice of the fort: 'On the top and ^bout eighty feet dis- 
tant from the brow of the second bank, facing the river, stood 
Fort Washington, occupying nearly all the ground between Third 
and Fourth streets, and between Ludlow and Broadway. This 
fort, of nearly a square form, was simply a wooden fortification, 
whose four sides or walls, each about one hundred and eighty 
feet long, were constructed of hewed Ipgs, erected into barracks 
two stories high, connected at the comers by high pickets, with 
bastions or block-houses, also of hewed logs and projecting about 
ten feet in front of each side of the fort, so that the cannon placed 
within them could be brought to rake its walls. Through the 
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center of the south side or front of this fort was the principal 
gateway, a passage through this line of barracks about twelve 
feet wide and ten feet high, secured by strong wooden doors of 
the same dimensions. Appended to the fort on its north side, 
inclosed with high palisades extending from the northeast and 
northwest comers to a block-house, was a small triangular space, 
in which were constructed shops for the accommodation of the 
artificers. Extending along the whole front of the fort was a 
fine esplanade, about eighty feet wide and inclosed with a hand- 
some paling on the brow of the bank, the descent from which to 
the lower bottom was sloping, about thirty feet. The front and 
sides of the fort were whitewashed, and at a small distance pre- 
sented a handsome and imposing appearance. On the eastern 
side were the officers' gardens, finely cultivated, ornamented with 
beautiful summer houses, and yielding in their season abundance 
of vegetables.' "*» 

Rnt Court in GncmnatL 

"Previous to the arrival of Governor St. Clair at Fort Wash- 
ington, no civil government existed in this portion of the country, 
and no judicial tribunal was open. The inhabitants were com- 
pelled to take some steps for their own protection against the 
vicious and unprincipled. To this effect notice was given 
throughout the settlement that there would be a public meeting 
of the people next day to consult what was necessary for the 
common safety. The meeting convened, agreeable to notice, 
under a large spreading tree, and was organized by appointing 
William M'Millan chairman, and secretary. 

"A code of laws was formed and the punishment for certain 
offenses was decreed. Before adjournment every person present 
pledged himself to aid in carrying these provisions into execu- 
tion as the laws of the settlement. William M'Millan was ap- 
pointed judge, and John Ludlow, sheriff. The first culprit was 
Patrick Grimes, for a petit larceny. A jury summoned for his 
trial, the testimony and defense being heard, found him guilty, 
and awarded to him thirty-nine lashes on his bare back, which 
was inflicted the same evening. Some weeks afterward another 
writ was issued for a culprit, but he escaped to the garrison and 

13. Teetor: Life and Times of Col. Israel Ludlow j pp. 23-25, 28-30. 
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claimed the protection of the commandant, who next day sent to 
Judge M'Millan an abusive note; to which a spirited reply was 
returned by the judge, setting the commandant at defiance. The 
military pride of the subaltern was touched, and next day he dis- 
patched a sergeant and three men to arrest the judge. The judge 
was a large vigorous man, possessed of great activity. Sitting 
in his cabin, his first notice was the appearance of the sergeant's 
guard at the door. M'Millan refused to be taken alive, and for- 
bade them to enter his cabin. In the attempt to secure him, a 
furious contest ensued, and was continued for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The sergeant and one of his guards were disabled, and 
the other two, more or less injured and exhausted in the struggle, 
withdrew, leaving the judge badly wounded, but master of his 
own domicile. Such was the first conflict between the civil and 
military authority in the Northwestern Territory, and in which 
the supremacy of the civil authority was fully maintained by the 
intrepid judge. Governor St. Clair soon afterward arrived, and 
in organizing the regular government, William M'Millan was not 
forgotten. Although laboring under his wound, he was appoint- 
ed one of the justices of the quorum."^* 



14. Paraphrased in Monette's Valley of the Mississippi from Bur- 
net's Letters in Trans, of Ohio Hist, <2f Phil. Soc, Part II, Vol. I, p. 20. 
Good general accounts of the Miami Settlements may be found in 
McMaster: History of the American People ^ Vol. I, pp. 148, 516; Venable: 
Tales from Ohio History^ pp. 155-163; Venable: Footprints of the 
Pioneers^ p. 48; Cincinnati Directory^ i8i% pp. 11-19. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE PERIOD OF RETARDED DEVELOPMENT, 

Early Relations with the Indfaiis* 

For more than a year after the founding of the Miami Settle- 
ments the Indians were not aggressive in their hostility; "nu- 
merous settlements had been commenced, and there had been a 
rapid increase of settlers in those first planted. The entire pop- 
ulation of Hamilton County was about two thousand souls* ; and 
the whole number of men upon the muster rolls fit for militia 
duty was but one less than those of Washing^ton County, besides 
the regular troops in Fort Washington. But the annoyance and 
danger from Indian hostilities had been gradually increasing, and 
the settlers were now compelled to protect themselves with more 
care, and confine themselves within their fortifications and 
block-houses. The advance of the emigrants was in fact checked 
by the determined opposition of the Indians and the increasing 
danger of the settlers. Several of those within six or eight miles 
of Fort Washington had been so exposed to the lurking savages 
that General Harmer had furnished them with a few soldiers for 
their protection. 

"The Indians had from the first indicated signs of a hostile 
movement. They had loitered about the settlements, and ap- 
peared to observe the nature and extent of the defenses. They 
had committed sundry depredations on the property of the set- 
tlers. They had waylaid the paths and traces which led from one 
settlement to another, and several persons had been murdered by 
them near the large stations. At length the murders became 
more frequent and daring. The settlers dared not [sic] venture 
cut from their inclosures only at the peril of their lives. No pre- 
caution or vigilance was sufficient security from the vengeance 
of the insidious foe, who lurked unseen under every bush and 
covert. Some would insinuate themselves under the guise of 
friendship, to enable them the more securely to destroy. Fugi- 

1. Hamilton County then inclnded more than the entire settled por- 
tion west of the Scioto River. 
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tive negro slaves had taken asylum among the savages, and were 
sometimes emissaries of death. 

"Such became the dread and apprehension in the settlements 
on account of Indian and negro treachery, that the executive 
council ordained it to be a penal offense for any one to entertain 
any Indian or negro without first reporting him to the command- 
ant. All male settlers and immigrants were likewise required by 
law to carry their arms with them on all occasions, even to pub- 
lic worship. When at their daily work in the fields and about 
the stations, one or more sentinels were posted near, upon some 
stump or other eminence, to give timely warning of any approach 
of danger."^ 

Fifteen or twenty persons were killed by the Indians in the 
Miami Country in the course of 1790, and it was full time that 
some means of defense were considered. 

General Harmer's campaign in the autumn of 1790 was in- 
decisive. It only exasperated the Indians and many of them fol- 
lowed in sight of the army on its return to the settlements. And 
now began a series of attacks more vigorous than the North- 
west Territory had heretofore known. "On the 8th of January^ 
^79^$ John S. Wallace, John Sloane, Abner Hunt, and a Mr. 
Cunningham, who were exploring the country west of the Great 
Miami, fell in with a large body of Indians: Cunningham was 
killed, and Hunt taken; the other two escaped to the station at 
Colrain. This station consisted of fourteen inhabitants, under 
the protection of Colonel Kingsbury, with a detachment of 
eighteen regulars. On the morning of the loth, the Indians, 
about three hundred in number, made their appearance before 
the station, and demanded a surrender, which was promptly re- 
fused. A fire was instantly commenced from the garrison, and 
returned by the Indians. An express was sent to Cincinnati, for 
a reinforcement. Captain Truman, with thirty regulars and 
thirty-three volunteers, reached the station next morning about 
10 o'clock ; but before he arrived the Indians, who had continued 
the attack until about 9 o'clock of the same day, had departed. 
Hunt, who had three days before been taken by the Indians, was 
found a short distance from the station, . . . scalped. Dur- 
ing the attack, the bullets in the garrison being expended, the 

2. Monette: ^alUy of the Mississippi, Vol. n, pp. 254-255. 
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women supplied the deficiency by melting their spoons and plates, 
ancj casting them into balls."' 

SU dair^s Def eat« 

All along the government had been anxious to avoid war. 
It was poorly prepared and was reluctant to begin an Indian cam- 
paign, but continued depredations compelled action. The In- 
dians were in close touch with the British on the Maumee, who 
furnished them with military supplies and encouraged them in 
their attacks on the settlements. 

Early in 1791 an army was raised under the command of Gen- 
eral St. Clair. The campaign was much delayed by the slow- 
ness with which troops were raised and forwarded to him. This 
was partly due to the low stage of water in the Ohio River. On 
August 7th the army moved to Ludlow's station in order to se- 
cure better forage for the horses, and on September 17, it moved 
farther north and built Fort Hamilton on the Great Miam\ 
Early in October the start was made for the Indian towns. 

The general condition of St. Clair's army was bad. It was 
mostly recruited from the streets and prisons of the seaboard cities. 
It was without discipline, poorly paid, and St. Clair himself was 
sick, worried and unfit for duty. On it "trudged slowly through 
the deep woods and across the wet prairies, cutting out its own 
road and making but five or six miles a day."* 

On the night of November 3, St. Clair encamped on the upper 
course of the east branch of the Wabash about fifty miles from 
the Indian villages. Throughout the march he had neglected to 
protect his front and flanks by scouting parties and pickets. The 
Indians knew this and only waited for a favorable opportunity 
to strike. Soon after sunrise on the fourth they made a sudden 
assault and surrounded the camp. They "fought with the utmost 
boldness and ferocity, and with the utmost skill and caution."* 

The soldiers were in close order and exposed to the murder- 
ous fire of the savages; but they could do but little injury to an 
almost unseen foe. "Now and then through the hanging 
smoke, terrible figures flitted, painted black and red, the feathers 



3. Cist: Cincinnati in 1841^ p. 21. 

4. Roosevelt: Winning of the West, Vol. Ill, p. 32. 

5. Roosevelt: Winning of the West, Vol. Ill, p. 37. 
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of the hawk and eagle braided in their long scalplocks."' So 
well were they protected that it is not known how many Indians 
there were or who was their leader. 

The troops fought resolutely in the beginning, but as they saw 
their comrades hit by bullets of an unseen foe, falling rapidly 
around them, they began to lose heart and panic seized them. 
Retreat was the only means of saving the remnant of the army. 
Colonel Darke, at the head of a column, led a furious attack, 
forced the Indians back from the road, and made an opening 
through which the survivors escaped. Fortunately the Indians 
gave themselves up to plundering the deserted camp instead of fol- 
lowing up their advantage. The most severely wounded were left 
in Fort Jefferson, and the flight was continued to Cincinnati. Of 
more than 1,500 soldiers who went on this expedition, 630 were 
killed and less than one-third of them returned unhurt.'' 

Effect of St Qair^s Defeat* 

The effect of St. Clair's defeat on settlement north of the 
Ohio was marked. Immigration to Kentucky continued, but the 
Northwest Territory almost ceased to receive settlers. The in- 
fluence on Cincinnati is described in the following letter of John 
Cleves Symmes to Elias Boudinot: 

"It pains me extremely, sir, to reflect on the consequences 
of our fatal repulse. What the success of the Indians may not 
tempt them to undertake against these settlements in the course 
of the winter and coming spring is very uncertain. I greatly 
fear the event, however. But one thing is certain beyond all 
doubt; this is, that the Indians will find in themselves no dispo- 
sition to treat at all with us of peace. A continuance of the war 
in their opinion will be a continuance of their emoluments. Great 
indeed was their plunder on the last defeat, but on my way from 
Gallipolis the latter end of November, where I had been to hold 
court, I found the Miami settlements in the greatest disorder, 
arising from their dismay on the late defeat. Many families had 
fled into Kentucky before I arrived. I had the address to dis- 



6. Roosevelt: Winning of the West, Vol. Ul, ^. 26. 

7. Roosevelt: Winning of the West, Vol. IV, pp. 1-51. Also in 
Venable: Tales from Ohio History, pp. 164-170; King: History of Ohio, 
pp. 243-251; Burnet: Notes, pp. 111-131; Black: The Story of Ohio, 
Ch. VI. 
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suade many others from following them. We have lost from 
the purchase on this occasion about twenty families in all, though 
but one family from North Bend is gone. Many more were tip- 
toe to be going, and it has been with difficulty that I have retained 
them. I hope their fears are pretty well over for the present 
and they are in some measure reconciled to stay; but should the 
Indians this winter or spring make a breach upon any one of the 
villages of the purchase, I fear -that all the inhabitants of the 
other villages will fly for safety into Kentucky and leave the 
purchase once more a desert."* 

For nearly three years longer these ouilying settlements 
were compelled to hold their position against the savages. Let 
Judge Burnet describe the situation in the Miami Country. 

The Stations. 

"A large number of the original adventurers to the Miami 
Purchase had exhausted their means by paying for their land, 
and removing their families to the country. Others were wholly 
destitute of property, and came out as volunteers under the 
expectation of obtaining gratuitously such small tracts of land 
as might be forfeited by the purchasers, under Judge Symmes, 
for not making the improvements required by the conditions stipu- 
lated in the terms of sale and settlement of Miami lands, published 
by the Judge in 1787. . . . The class of adventurers first 
named were comparatively numerous, and had come out under an 
expectation of taking immediate possession of their lands, and of 
commencing the cultivation of them for subsistence. Their situa- 
tion, therefore, was distressing. To go out into the wilderness to 
till the soil appeared to be certain death ; to remain in the settle- 
ments threatened them with starvation. The best provided of the 
pioneers found it difficult to obtain subsistence, and, of course, the 
class now spoken of were not far from total destitution. They 
depended on game, fish and such products of the earth as could 
be raised on small patches of ground in the immediate vicinity 
of the settlement. Occasionally small lots of provisions were 
brought down the river by emigrants, and sometimes were trans- 
ported on pack-horses from Lexington, at a heavy expense, and 

8. J. C. Symmes to Elias Boudinot, North Bend, Jan. 12, 1792. 
Unpublished manuscript in Lribrary of Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio. 
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not without danger. But supplies thus procured were beyond 
the reach of those destitute persons now referred to. 

"Having endured these privations as long as they could be 
borne, the more resolute of them determined to brave the con- 
sequences of moving on to their lands. T6 accomplish the object 
with the least exposure, those whose lands were in the same 
neighborhood united as one family, and, on that principle, a num- 
ber of associations were formed, amounting to a dozen or more, 
who went out resolved to maintain their positions. 

"Each part}' erected a strong block-house, near to which their 
cabins were put up, and the whole was enclosed by strong log 
pickets. This being done, they commenced clearing their lands 
and preparing for planting their crops. During the day, while 
they were at work, one person was placed as a sentinel to warn 
them of approaching danger. At sunset they retired to the block- 
houses and their cabins, taking everything of value within the 
pickets. In this manner they proceeded from day to day, and 
week to week, till their improvements were sufficiently extensive 
to support their families. During this time they depended for 
subsistence on wild game, obtained at some hazard^ more than 
on the scanty supplies they were able to procure from the settle- 
ments at the river. 

"In a short time these stations gave protection and food to 
a large number of destitute families. After they were established 
the Indians became less annoying to the settlements on the Ohio, 
as part of their time was employed in watching the stations. 
The former, however, did not escape, but endured their share of 
the fruits of savage hostility. In fact, no place or situation was 
exempt from danger. The safety of the pioneer depended on his 
means of defense, and on perpetual vigilance. 

"The Indians viewed those stations with gfreat jealousy, as 
they had the appearance of permanent military establishments, 
intended to retain possession of their country. In that view they 
were correct ; and it was fortunate for the settlers that the Indians 
wanted either the skill or the means of demolishing them."* 



9. Burnet: Notes, pp. 108-110. For a detailed account of the 
"Stations" sec Greve: History of Cincinnati , Vol. I, pp. 280-293; Burnet: 
Notes, Chapter IV, ^ves an account of Indian depredations along* the Ohio 
River; McBride: Pioneer Biography, Vol. I, pp. 35-39, gives an account 
of the capture of Oliver Spencer. This is a good typical Indian story. 
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The Battk of Fallen Timbers. 

Even so severe a defeat as St. Clair's army suffered and the 
attacks on the settlements that followed left the Government 
unwilling to continue the fight with the Indians. Peace envoys 
who were sent to them were murdered, and their continued 
aggressions convinced the most timid that nothing less than a 
severe chastisement would end the war. General "Mad" An- 
thony Wayne was selected to' perform this task. He reached 
the Ohio, June, 1792, and established a camp twenty-seven miles 
below Pittsburg. All winter he drilled officers and men, and 
in May, 1793, brought his army to Cincinnati. Here he awaited 
the result of peace negotiations until August ist, when he 
received permission to advance. He then moved to a point about 
eighty miles north of Cincinnati and established a winter camp, 
which he called Greenville. 

In the spring, as soon as the ground was dry, Wayne pre- 
pared to advance, but he was much delayed by lack of provisions. 
The advance finally began July 27th. The Indians noticed that 
he traveled about twice as far in a day as St. Qair had, and that 
he kept his scouts well out, and the army always in open order 
and ready for a fight. His severe discipline had made an excel- 
lent army out of unpromising material. 

On August 8th he reached the point where the Auglaize 
meets the Maumee, and here he built Fort Defiance. From Fort 
Defiance the Indian towns stretched down the river to a British 
fort on the lower course of the river. 

The Indians rejected Wayne's final offer of peace, and he 
attacked them August 20th at Fallen Timbers. Within forty 
minutes he had won a complete victory. From their fort the 
British officers had watched the rout of their Indian allies without 
offering any assistance. Wayne gave orders to destroy every- 
thing up to the very walls of the fort. After that work was 
completed the army marched back to Greenville and went into 
winter quarters. 

The Indians were thoroughly disheartened. As their food 
supplies were destroyed, they had a hard time to live through 
the winter. The Battle of Fallen Timbers convinced them that 
they could not stand against the American^ alone, and that the 
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British would not help them fight Within the next summer 
more than i,ioo Indians gathered at Greenville, and on August 
7th Wayne completed a treaty with them which established a 
lasting peace for the eastern part of the Northwest Territory .^^ 



10. Roosevelt: mnning of the West, Vol. IV, pp. 52-100. Also in 
Black: The Story of Ohio, Ch. VI; Lramed: History for Ready Refer- 
ence. Vol. IV, p. 2384; King: History of Ohio, pp. 251-261; Venable: 
Tales from Ohio History, pp. 171-176. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE EXTENSION OF SETTLEMENTS— 1795" 1820. 

Influence of the Treaty of Greenville. 

"No sooner had the treaty of Greenville been concluded than 
the frontier inhabitants, in conscious security, began to advance ; 
while the Indians, relieved from the toils and privations of war, 
confidently approached the settlements, anxious to open a friendly 
intercourse and trade in the sale of their furs, peltries and game 
for cash, or to exchange them for powder or lead, and for such 
necessaries and comforts as were adapted to their mode of life. 
On the part of the whites, all apprehension of danger ceased, 
and friendly intercourse succeeded yi outrage and war. . . . 
Forts, stations and stockades', having lost their importance, began 
to crumble and decay; while the restless pioneer confidently 
advanced, pitched his tent, and erected his cabin in the dense 
forest, or on the remote plains which expand near the sources 
of these beautiful streams."^ 

So sudden was this movement that for a time we have the 
curious phenomena of new settlements like Cincinnati, North 
Bend and Columbia in a new and growing country actually losing 
a large part of their population. On August 6, 1795, Judge 
Symmes wrote to Jonathan Dayton that North Bend was reduced 
more than one-half in its number of inhabitants since he left to 
go to New Jersey in February, 1793. The people had spread 
themselves into all parts of the purchase below the military range 
since the Indian defeat on the 20th of August, and the cabins 
were deserted by dozens in a street. What had in some measure 
contributed to this was the demand that he had made on all vol- 
unteer settlers to go out and improve their forfeitures* in the 
course of the year, as the truce with the Indians afforded a very 
favorable opportunity for the purpose. 
' "Men of capital and enterprise in the older settlements soon 



1. Monette: History of the Mississippi Valley^ p. 311. 

2. The term is used to indicate a land holding that would be for- 
feited if not improved. 
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became interested in securing claims and titles to extensive bodies 
of land, and in leading forth colonies for their occupation. Em- 
igrant families from Kentucky, from western Virginia, and from 
Pennsylvania were also advancing across the Ohio, by way of 
Cincinnati, Marietta and Wheeling, into the valleys of the L\ttle 
Miami, Scioto and Muskingum. 

"Among the most active of the early landed proprietors in the 
Miami Country were Winthrop Sargent, Secretary of the North- 
western Territory, and General James Wilkinson, of Kentucky. 
These two officers, anxious to speculate in knds, associated them- 
selves with Jonathan Dayton and Israel Ludlow, and made a 
joint purchase of a large body of land from J. C. Symmes, lying 
high up the Little Miami and extending westward to the Great 
Miami as high as Mad River. This purchase was made on the 
29th day of August, and only seventeen days after the treaty of 
Greenville had been signed. Preparations were made for the 
early distribution of [the] purchase into suitable family tracts, 
and on the fourth day of November Israel Ludlow commenced 
surveying the plot of a town which was named Dayton, in honor 
of one of the proprietors. . . . The following spring wit- 
nessed the erection of the first houses and the arrival of the first 
families in Dayton."' . . . 

An editorial in a frontier newspaper at the time was an un- 
usual occurrence, but the rush of population to the Mad River 
country following Wayne's Treaty was of such importance as 
to induce Editor Maxwell, of the Centinel, to produce the fol- 
lowing: "It is with great satisfaction that we can announce to 
our readers the rapid strides of population and improvement 
on the frontiers of this country. The banks of the Mad (or, 
as called by the Indians, Chillokothi) River, display at this mo- 
ment hopeful appearances. But yesterday that country was 
waste, the range of savage and prowling beasts; to-day we see 
stations formed, towns building and population spreading. At 
the mouth of the river, on the eastern side, now stands the town 
of Dayton, in which are already upwards of forty cabins and 
houses, with the certain prospect of many more. Three and 
twenty miles above this, in the forks of the river, a town called 



3. Monette: History of the Valley of the Mississippi^ p. 312. 
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Turnerville will shortly be laid out on an admired plan, and from 
whose situation many advantages may be expected, as roads to 
the lakes and Pittsburg intersect at this point. Stations in the 
neighborhood are already in forwardness, and a mill will shortly 
be built on a fine never-failing seat within a mile or two from 
town. Two stores of goods will be opened there in the course 
of the spring. . . . Thus we have a certain prospect of a 
flourishing frontier, that in the case of a renewal of Indian hos- 
tilities will be a shield to the older and more populous settle- 
ments within the Miami Purchase."^ 

Other parts of the Miami Country were building up as well 
as the M^d River region. Two years later Waynesville, on the 
Little Miami, was laid out. Francis Baily, in describing it, has 
given us an interesting account of the method by which much 
of the Symmes Purchase passed from the original owner to the 
settlers. He says: ^ 

"H. has purchased, in company with two other gentlemen of 
this place, about thirty or forty thousand acres of land on the 
banks of the Little Miami, and about forty miles up that river; 
and he was now going to form a plantation on that land, and 
to encourage settlers to do the same. ... He gave Judge 
Symmes one and one-fourth dollars per acre for it, payable by 
installments, the first half to1>e paid when the deeds were de- 
livered, and the rest at diflFerent times, as can be agreed upon 
by the parties. ... He informed me that nearly half of his 
land was sold, and great part of it settled ; the price he asked for it 
was two dollars per acre. . . . The lots in the town which 
he laid out were six dollars. They consist of half an acre of 
ground, and you are obliged to build a house within a certain 
time. ' • 

"In order to found a colony, at first, he holds out an encour- 
agement to settlers, by giving them a town lot and four acres 
of ground for nothing, except on condition that they shall build 
a house on the town lot and cultivate the ground. This he does 
only to the first twelve or twenty that may offer themselves."* 

"The Ohio Company's purchase continued to receive emi- 



4. Centinel oj the Northwest Territory^ April 2, 17%. 

5. Baily: Journal of a Tour, pp. 195-1%. 
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grants, and numerous settlements had been made on the banks 
of the Ohio and upon its small tributaries south of the Mus- 
kingum. The purchase of Symmes on the Miami presented 
numerous small villages, besides those near Fort Washington and 
Columbia, both of which had greatly increased their population 
since the treaty of Greenville. 

"Within the Virginia Military District, between the Little 
Miami and Scioto rivers, were several new settlements in the 
vicinity of Manchester and less than thirty miles from the Ohio. 
Within three years a few settlements had been extended ten miles 
up the Little Miami and twenty-five miles up the Scioto rivers. 
. . . Surveys had been executed by Nathaniel Massie, the 
enterprising pioneer of the Scioto Valley, over most of the fertile 
lands westward to the Little Miami. ... He had done much 
to extend the settlements upon the Scioto, and his name deserves 
to be enrolled among the hardy pioneers who led the van of civ- 
ilization into the Western wilderness. . . . Near the close 
of the year 1790 he commenced the first settlement in the Vir- 
ginia Military District by laying out the town of Manchester, 
twelve miles above Limestone. In March following his stockade 
was completed as a defense against Indian hostility, and con- 
tained a population of thirty families. 

"During the year 1795, Massie, having secured large bodies 
of excellent lands west of the Scioto, upon the branches of Paint 
Creek, led out an exploring party for the purpose of laying off a 
town at some advantageous point on the Scioto ; but encountering 
hostile Indians, he returned to Manchester. But the design of 
laying off the town was not abandoned. Early in March, 1796, 
he assembled another party, and again advanced up the Scioto 
to the mouth of Paint Creek, where he erected a "station," and, 
early in April, planted a crop of com. . . . While the set- 
tlers were employed in the duties of a pioneer colony, Massie, 
assisted by Duncan M 'Arthur, was engaged in the selection of a 
site for the contemplated town upon the banks of the Scioto 
River. . . . The town sprang up almost, as it were, by 
magic. Before the close of the year it contained, besides private 
residences, several stores, taverns and mechanical shops. The 
arts of pioneer life began to multiply, and to give competence 
in the midst of the wilderness. Emigrants constantly arrived; 
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the population, trade and enterprise of the place continued to 
increase under the liberal policy of its enterprising founder. 

"The town was called Chillicothe, a term which in the Indian 
dialect signifies town. It was the first town west of the moun- 
tains which was built in peace and quietude, and not requiring 
the protection of stockades and forts against Indian hostility. 

"Emigrants from Virginia advanced in great numbers into t^e 
Scioto Valley, and settlements were extended rapidly upon all 
the fine lands in tlie vicinity of Chillicothe. . . . Settlements, 
likewise, were gradually extended up the Muskingum as far as 
the mouth of the Licking. It was in this year that Ebenezer 
Zane obtained a grant for one section of land, in compensation 
for opening a bridle-trace from the Ohio River at Wheeling 
across the country to Limestone, in Kentucky. The first United 
States mail traversed this route in the following year ; but it was 
not until two years afterward that the town was laid off, when 
the first cabins were erected, and the village assumed the name 
of 'Zanesville.' 

"About the same time emigrants from the New England 
States began to arrive in the northeastern part of the territory, 
and to form settlements in 'New Connecticut/ or the 'Western 
Reserve.'"® When Connecticut relinguished her claims to 
lands in the Northwest Territory in 1786, she retained the owner- 
ship of more than 5,000 square miles in what is now the north- 
eastern part of Ohio. This tract has since been known as the 
Western Reserve, and in 1795 an association of speculators, 
known as the Connecticut Land Company, bought about three 
million acres of it lying east of the Cuyahoga River for about 
one dollar per acre. Moses Cleaveland, "a sedate soldier, states- 
man and scholar of the strict Puritan type,"'' was appointed gen- 
eral agent of the company, and in the spring of 1796 Mr. Cleave- 
land, with a large surveying party and two or three families of 
settlers, set out for "New Connecticut," on the short of Lake 
Erie. Fifty persons in all comprised the party. 

At BuflFalo they met a delegation of Iroquois Indians, and 
Cleaveland purchased from them their claim to the land to be 
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occupied for goods amounting in value to about $1,200. The 
party* celebrated the Fourth of July at the mouth of Conneaut 
Creek, and about two weeks later in an open boat they moved 
farther west on a tour of observation. A spot at the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga River was selected for the location of the chief 
town. Early in October the platting of it was completed, and 
it received the name of Qeaveland. The surveying party re- 
turned to Connecticut, and but three persons spent the winter on 
the site of the new town. Moses Cleaveland never returned to 
the Western Reserve. He died at his home in Canterbury, Con- 
necticut, in 1806, too soon to see the wonderful growth of the 
city that bears his name. 

The new settlement advanced but slowly for several years. 
"For nearly twenty years . . . wild beasts of the dense for- 
ests in and surrounding Cleveland annoyed and terrified the 
inhabitants." Not until Cuyahoga County was created in 1810, 
and Qeveland was made the county-seat, did it begin to be a 
place of any importance. In fact, the commercial advancement 
was slow, until the completion of the Ohio Canal, in 1832, gave 
Cleveland communication with the interior of the state.® 

During the first five years following the Treaty of Green- 
ville about 30,000 settlers, found their way into Ohio, and thus 
raised the population from about 15,000, in 179S, to about 45»oc«, 
in 1800; a 'gain of two hundred per cent. Of this number 14,629 
were living in Hamilton County. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that at that time Hamilton County practically included the 
Miami Country. Its eastern boundary was identical with the 
present eastern boundary of Clermont County to the northeast 
corner of that county, and from there it extended north to the 
Indian treaty line. The treaty line formed its northern and 
western boundaries, and Hamilton County thus included a small 
part of what is now southeastern Indiana. This gave Hamilton 
County at that time an area of about 4,000 square miles and a 
population of a little over three and one-half persons per square 
mile. Those parts of the Miami Country west of the Great 
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Miami and north of the latitude of Dayton were abnost entirely 
unoccupied. 

The Land Law of fSOO and its Infltience on Settlement* 

The land law of 1800 did much to accelerate the westward 
movement, and speculation in land became a flourishing bus- 
iness. For the next few years almost every edition of any Cin- 
cinnati newspaper contained numerous advertisements of land 
for sale. Many of them were for tracts of from 500 to 2,000 
acres, although smaller tracts were sometimes offered. Thi? law 
marked an epoch in the history of the West. For the first time 
settlers could buy as little as 320 acres, and that on time. It 
has been estimated that a settler could come into possession of a 
freehold of 640 acres by a cash payment of $331.® The balance 
was to be paid in four annual installments. 

"Land ofiices were established at Cincinnati, Chillicothe, Ma- 
rietta and Steubenville, and a vast quantity of rich, fertile land 
was brought into the market. By this time the character of 
Western lands had become generally understood — ^the mildness 
and salubrity of our climate was known, and public attention 
throughout the Atlantic States was directed to the Ohio. Large 
portions of the most fertile and desirable land within the Terri- 
tory, which had been until then locked up, were offered for sale. 
Purchasers were numerous from every part of the Union, and 
from that time, [Ohio], in common with many other portions of 
the Western district, began rapidly to populate and improve; so 
that in less than three years thereafter a convention was in ses- 
sion forming a State Constitution. The rapidity with which the 
country was settled and improved from that period, has, per- 
haps, never been equaled in any age or in any country."^^ ' 

By 1805 emigration to Ohio and the Miami Country was truly 
astonishing. "New settlements and improvements were spring- 
ing up along the banks of the Ohio River every few miles ; and 
the busy hum of civilization was heard where silence had reigned 
for ages except when broken by the scream of th« panther, the 
howl of the wolf or the yell of the savage." In the distance 
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between Cincinnati and Limestone there were no less than twelve 
towns, sgme of which were of considerable importance. A trav- 
eler estimated that from 20,000 to 30,000 immignmts had come 
into Ohio within that year." Many of those who settled in 
southern Ohio came from the Southern States, from whence they 
emigrated to escape the environment of slavery. One ferry at 
Cincinnati within eight months of 1805 transported 2,629 immi- 
grants from the Southern States. Of that number. North Caro- 
lina furnished 463; South Carolina, 669; Kentucky, 568; Ten- 
nessee, 200 ; Virginia, 465, and Georgia, 264.^* It is difficult to 
say what proportion of this population from the South settled in 
the Miami Country; but it must have been small in comparison 
with the number of settlers arriving from the free Middle States. 
In 1825 the immigrants from the Southern States and their de- 
scendants then living in Cincinnati furnished but fourteen per cent 
of the population.^' In Clermont County, adjoining Hamilton 
County on the east, and in the Virginia Military District the 
South furnished twenty-five per cent of the population that set- 
tled there before 1816. The eastern part of the Virginia 
Military District probably received a greater proportion of 
settlers from the South. 

Immigration to the West After the War of f 8f 2* 

Immigration to the West was slightly checked by the War 
of 1812, but the hard times following the war produced such a 
rush to the West as had never been known before. The story 
of this g^eat movemnt is well told in McMaster's History of the 
People of the United States, Vol. IV., pp. 383-388. In Ohio and 
Indiana it was characterized by what may be termed an epidemic 
of town building. More than thirty towns were laid out within 
that time in the territory immediately contiguous to Cincinnati. 
Some of them still exist as prosperous towns or villages, while 
others have long since been forgotten. Among the towns estab- 
lished within that period that are still thriving communities are 
Rising Sun, Carthage, New Richmond, Batavia. 

An enterprising proprietor of a tract of land that was situ- 
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ated in a region already somewhat settled and favorably located 
en a navigable stream, near a mill site, or on an established high- 
way, would see a chance for increasing his wealth by the rise in 
value of real estate. He would employ a surveyor and have it 
laid out in town lots, then advertise in a Cincinnati newspaper, 
setting forth the advantages of the proposed town and announc- 
ing that on a certain date lots would be sold at auction on the 
premises, usually on a credit of six months or a year. The fol- 
lowing announcement of the founding of Batavia, in Clermont 
County, is a fair illustration: "The town of Batavia is situated 
on the east fork of the Little Miami River, in Clermont County, 
State of Ohio, on the farm of George Ely. The situation of this 
place is probably the most eligible for a town of any in this 
country, being in the center of a very prosperous neighborhood, 
which abounds in wealth and affluence; and a more moral and 
agreeable neighborhood is not to be found in the Western 
country. It is sifuated in a place remarkable for health, on a 
high level bottom, on the bank of a stream directly straight the 
whole length of the town, sufficient for carrying mills and ma- 
chinery of every description, with eight or ten springs that never 
fail within the limits of said town, ... It is within a mile 
of a merchant mill that grinds the whole year, and two saw- 
mills are within that distance. . . . The post road from Cin- 
cinnati to Chillicothe will run through the place."^* . . . 

Some of these land-owners dreamed of towns on a magnifi- 
cent scale that were never realized. One James Allison, of Cin- 
cinnati, owned a tract of land near the upper course of the east 
fork of the Little Miami. On November 15, 1814, he adver- 
tised the platting of the new town of Allisonia on a most liberal 
plan. Central to the town was to be a spacious square 660 feet 
each way, to be kept forever, and communicating with twelve 
streets which enter at the angles. The narrowest street was to 
be one hundred feet wide, so that there might be on each side 
room for a double row of trees. Two spaces 120 by 420 feet 
were reserved for markets, and lots were also reserved for 
churches, schools and a jail and courthouse. Several courts 
and open spaces, all intended as well to suit the inclination of 
residents as to diversify, ventilate and embellish the place, were 
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reserved for public use. None of them were ever to be deformed 
or encumbered with buildings of any description, or otherwise.^^ 
It is needless to say that they were not so encumbered, as it is 
probable that the oldest inhabitant has no recollection of this 
magnificent town that existed only in the mind of the ambitious 
proprietor. 

While many of these speculations failed, yet many prospered, 
and are to-day the centers of thriving communities. A contem- 
porary has given us a most interesting account of the rise and 
development of one of these frontier towns. ". ... A store- 
keeper builds a little framed store and sends for a few cases of 
goods ; and then a tavern starts up, which becomes the residence 
of a doctor and a lawyer, and the boarding-house of the store- 
keeper, as well as the resort of the weary traveler; soon follow 
a blacksmith and other handicraftsmen in useful succession; a 
schoolmaster, who is also the minister of religion, becomes an^ 
important accession to this rising community. Thus the town 
proceeds, if it proceeds at all, with accumulating force, until it 
becomes the metropolis of the neighborhood. . . . Thus 
trade begins and thrives as population grows around these lucky 
spots, imports and exports maintaining their just proportion. . .< . 
The town being fairly established, a cluster of inhabitants, small 
as it may be, acts as a stimulus on the cultivation of the neighbor- 
hood: redundancy of supply is the consequence, and this de- 
mands a vent. Water mills, or, in defect of water power, steam 
mills rise on the nearest navigable stream, and thus an effectual 
and constant market is secured for the increasing surplus of pro- 
duce. Such are the elements of that accumulating mass of 
commerce, in exports, and consequent imports, which will render 
the Mississippi the greatest thoroughfare in the world."^* 
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CHAPTER V. 
CONDITIONS ON THE FRONTIER. 

Cmdhfons of Settlements in the Miami G>untfy in f 8f 5» 

The rapidity of settlement in Ohio may well command our 
attention, but of greater interest is the social and economic life 
gjjj^j of the settlers themselves. The cleanind'of forests and raising 
of the cabin, the home preparation of the clothing and utensils, 
apple parings and husking bees, and other phases of pioneer life 
have passed away; but fortunately, numerous travelers and a 
few writers, who were themselves frontiersmen, have preserved 
for us pictures of the primitive life that was peculiar to the 
frontier. The following chapter is made up of excerpts from 
such sources: 

"In making remote journeys from the town [Cincinnati], 
beside the rivulets and in the little bottoms, not yet in ailtivation, 
I discerned the smoke rising in the woods, and heard the strokes 
of the ax, the tinkling of bells, and the baying of dogs, and saw 
the newly arrived emigrant either rearing his log cabin, or just 
entered into possession. ... In a few weeks they have reared 
a comfortable cabin and other outbuildings. Pass this place 
in two years, and you will see extensive fields of corn and wheat 
growing, and thrifty orchards, fruit trees of all kinds, the guar- 
anty of present abundant subsistence and of future luxury. Pass 
it in ten years and the log buildings will have disappeared. The 
shrubs and forest trees will be gone. The Arcadian aspect of 
humble and retired abundance of comfort will have given place 
to a rich house, with accompaniments like those that attend the 
same kind of house in the older countries. By this time the 
occupant who came there with perhaps a small sum sum of money 
and moderate expectations, from humble life, and with no more 
than a common school education, has been made in succession 
member of the assemblv, justice of the peace, and finally county 
judge/'^ 
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"To an eye . . . that could contemplate the whole Region 
of the Miami Country from JTn elevated point, it would even yet 
exhibit a great proportion of unbroken forest, only here and 
there chequered with farms. And yet in the country towns, and 
in the better settled districts, any spectacle that collects the mul- 
titude, a training, an ordination, an election, the commencement 
of any great work, causes a rush from fhe woods and the forests, 
which, like the tenanted trees of the poets in the olden time, 
seemed to have given birth to crowds of men, women and chil- 
dren pouring towards the point of attraction."^ 

A Journey Thtoagh the Miami G>untr7 — iii7. 

**i2th July, Saturday. After an early dinner we rode out 
between the two Miamis, of which land report spoke so high, 
intending to call at Union, a celebrated settlement of Shakers, 
about thirty miles from Cincinnati. We passed through a 
thickly, but lately settled country, frame and log-houses, and 
cabins, and fine farms of corn, wheat, rye and oats, on both sides 
of the road, many just redeemed from nature ; the smoke of the 
fires, made in burning the trees and underwood, rising around 
us, and large fields of naked trunks and branches of the girdled 
trees met the eye at every turn of the road. 

"In the cour3e of our ride we had some conversation with a 
farmer who was going the same road. He was one of the first 
settlers of Ohio, and helped to survey the state when there were 
not 1,000 whites settled in the whole country. He says the 
growth of population has been so rapid that many good towns 
and villages have risen on the different streams, but a few miles 
distant from each other, between which there is at present hardly 
any road or communication. Since the war the legislature of 
the state have turned their particular attention to the important 
object of making convenient roads. 

"At dusk we put up at the house of Judge Lowe, who keeps 
a house of entertainment, though not a tavern, distant twenty- 
two miles from Cincinnati. . . . Mr. Lowe informed us that 
the land between the two Miamis, to Da)rton and Urbana, and 
even to Lake Erie, was much of it good as his farm, and all set- 
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tling with rapidity. It no doubt seems smg^ular to the English 
reader to hear of judges and captains keeping taverns, etc., but 
it is very common in this republican country. Sutcliff, an Eng-- 
lishman, in his travels, observes, 'Being told the miller was a 
judge, I expressed some surprise that tradesmen should be so 
commonly entrusted with so high an office, the answer I received 
was pertinent. We don't know what you do in England, but 
here, in choosing a public officer, we look for talents, not wealth.' 

"13th July, Sunday. We passed through the same improv- 
ing country as yesterday to Lebanon, a beautiful village of about 
seventy houses, many good brick. . . We returned by a dif- 
ferent route to Reading, ten miles from Cincinnati, where we 
put up for the night. Reading is a small village of log houses, 
where farms, that twenty years ago sold for one dollar per acre, 
now sell for forty dollars. . . . 

"14th July, Monday. Arrived at Cincinnati, by the Ham- 
ilton Road, which has many substantial brick houses on its bor- 
ders. The roads are often bad; the bridges better than to be 
expected in so new a country. . . . We have observed sev- 
eral fields of wheat and rye cut ; our landlord at Reading says the 
wheat averages twenty-five bushels per acre. ... A New 
England man, that understands farming on the backwoods plan, 
will commence with not more than two hundred dollars in his 
pocket, hiring a quarter section 160 acres and paying in produce. 

"Hunting and fishing are excellent in their respective sea- 
sons. On the roadside, especially where there was a farm in the 
woods, we sometimes saw fifty or sixty squirrels at a time, of 
several species, one black; on our approach they would all start 
out of the fields of small grain, and instinctively run up the trees. 
There is an amazing quantity and variety of woodpeckers; we 
saw many small grouse, called partridges; wood pigeons are as 
thick as rodcs and sparrows in England. Plenty of deer, bears, 
wolves and foxes infest the settlements higher up. We saw sev- 
eral of a large species of vulture (called here turkey-buzzard) hov- 
ering over a dead carcase, and now and then descending to solace 
themselves with the putrid dainty, which is their favorite and 
only food. The people never kill these birds on account of their 
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usefulness. From the general appearance of the country, and 
information obtained, I think the tract, already populous, be- 
tween the two Miamis, reaching back from Cincinnati northward 
towards Lake Erie, will soon be the best settled and flourishing 
of the State of Ohio."* 

Three Qasses of Settlers. 

"Generally, in all the Western settlements, three classes, like the 
waves of the ocean, have rolled one after the other. First comes 
the pioneer, who depends for the subsistence of his family 
chiefly upon the natural growth of vegetation, called the "range," 
and the proceeds of hunting. His implements of agriculture are 
rude, chiefly of his own make, and his efforts directed mainly to 
a crop of com and a 'truck patch.' ... A log cabin, and, 
occasionally, a stable and corn-crib, and a field of a dozen acres, 
the timber girdled or 'deadened,' and fenced, are enough for 
his occupancy. It is quite immaterial whether he ever becomes 
the owner of the soil. He is the occupant for the time being, 
pays no rent, and feels as independent as the iord of the manor.' 
With a horse, cow and one or two swine, he strikes into the 
woods with his family, and becomes the founder of a new county, 
or perhaps state. He builds his cabin, gathers around him a 
few other families of similar taste and habits, and occupies till 
the range is somewhat subdued, and hunting a little precarious, 
or, which is more frequently the case, till neighbors crowd 
around, roads, bridges and fields annoy him, and he lacks elbow 
room. The pre-emption law enables hipi to dispose of his cabiU 
and corn-field, to the next class of emigrants, and, to employ 
his own figures, he 'breaks for the high timber,' 'clears out for 
the New Purchase,' or migrates to Arkansas, or Texas, to work 
the same process over. 

"The next class of emigrants purchase the lands, add field 
to field, clear out the roads, throw rough bridges over the 
streams, put up hewn log houses, with glass windows and brick 
or stone chimneys, occasionally plant orchards, build mills, 
schoolhouses, courthouses, etc., and exhibit the picture and forms 
of plain, frugal, civilized life. 

"Another wave rolls on. The men of capital and enterprise 
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come. The settler is ready to sell out, and take the advantage 
of the rise in property, . . . push farther into the interior, 
arid become himself a man of capital and enterprise in turn. The 
small village rises to a spacious town or city ; substantial edifices 
of brick, extensive fields, orchards, gardens, collies and 
churches are seen. Broadcloths, silks, leghorns, crepes, and all 
the refinements, luxuries, elegancies, frivolities and fashions are 
in vogue. Thus wave after wave is rolling westward — ^the real 
El Dorado is still farther on. ' 

"A portion of the two first classes remain stationary amidst 
the general movement, improve their habits and conditions, and 
rise in the scale of society. . . . Hundreds of men can be 
found not fifty years of age, who have settled for the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth time on a new spot. To sell out, and remove only 
a few hundred miles, makes up a portion of the variety of back- 
woods life and manners."* 

Poor Settlers and Land Sales* 

"The settlers in a country entirely new are generally of the 
poorer class, and are exposed to difficulties, independent of un- 
healthy situations, which may account for the mortality that 
sometimes prevails among them. The land, when intended for 
sale, is laid out in the Government surveys in quarter sections 
of i6o acres, being one-fourth of a square mile. The whole is 
then offered to the public by auction, and that which remains 
unsold, which is generally a very large proportion, may be pur- 
chased at the land office of the district at two dollars per acre, 
one-fourth to be paid down, and the remaining three-fourths at 
several installments, to be completed in five years. 

"The poor emigrant, having collected the eighty dollars, re- 
pairs to the land office, and enters his quarter section, then works 
his way, without another 'cent' in his pocket, to the solitary spot 
which is to be his future abode in a two-horse wagon, containing 
his family and his little all, consisting of a few blankets, a skillet, 
his rifle and his ax. Suppose him arrived in the spring: after 
putting up a little log cabin, he proceeds to clear, with intense 
labor, a plot of ground for Indian com, which is to be their next 
year's support; but, for the present, being without means of 
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obtaining a supply of flour, he depends on his gun for subsist- 
ence."* 

House Raising and Qearing. (t8t70 

"Land is sometimes partially cleared by what is rather ludi- 
crously termed a frolic, A man having purchased a quarter, or 
half section, for the purpose of settling down, his neighbors 
assemble upon an appointed day; one cuts the trees; a second 
lops them; a third drags them to the spot upon which a log 
mansion is to be erected; others cross the logs, roof the habita- 
tion, and in three days the emigrant has a 'house over his head/ 
. . . Thus ends the American frolic. The raising of food is 
the next point with the new settler : in this he must rely upon his 
own resources. If he be strong-handed (has property), he has 
the trees felled about one foot from the earth, dragged into heaps, 
and made into an immense bonfire. Should he be weak-handed 
(poor), he is compelled to be content with what is termed gird- 
ling, which consists in cutting the bark, thereby, of course, kill- 
ing the trees, and he afterwards clears away the underwood, 
which is seldom considerable. These preliminary operations 
being effected, according to either mode, grain is sown, and the 
produce reaped with a f ruitfulness of production, and a dexterity 
truly extraordinary, considering that these operations are carried 
on amidst stumps, stones and surrounded by entire trees."* 

The House Raising* 

"Much of the labor necessary to open up a new country 
could not be performed 'weak-handed,' as 'rolling logs,* building 
cabins, opening roads, etc. ; and when a new arrival appeared in 
the settlement and announced his desire to remain, all the neigh- 
borhood would cheerfully turn out, and with shovels, axes and 
augurs assemble at some designated spot in the forest, and work 
from day to day until a domicile was completed. Although en- 
tirely gratuitous, the construction of these log-houses was a 
business of experience. First, trees were cut down sufficiently 
to make an opening for sunlight and site to place the cabin; 
then logs of determined diameter and length were cut and placed 
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in position, one above another, and by notching'the corners in 
a manner calculated to make them lie closely together, the whole 
became very substantial and binding. Cross-logs made sleepers 
and joists, and similar logs of different lengths formed the gables, 
and which were held together by supports for the roof in a way 
truly primitive and ingenious. It was covered with clapboards 
four or five feet long, split from oak timber, placing them in the 
usual wa> to turn rain, and securing their position by a sufficient 
number of heavy poles or split pieces of timber reaching the 
length of the roof at right angles to the boards. The weight 
pole at the eaves was made stationary by projecting ends of the 
top logs at the comers of the building, and the others were pre- 
vented from rolling down and. off the building by intervening 
blocks of wood placed parallel with the clapboads, one end rest- 
ing against the pole at the eaves and the other end acting as a 
stop to the nest above; and so on the comb of the roof. The 
floor, if not of earth, was made of puncheons of long clapboards. 
The door was constructed of heavy pieces of split timber, joined 
to the cross-sections, or battens, with wooden pins. 

"There were no windows, but if one was attempted, it con- 
sisted of a small opening without frame, sash or glass, and was 
covered with a piece of old garment or greased paper. The 
chimney formed the most important, as well as singular part of 
the structure. It was built upon the outside, and joined to the 
cabin some five or six feet in height at the base, and then con- 
tracted, forming a stem detached from the building and terminat- 
ing short of its height. The materials used in its construction 
consisted of sticks and mud, and when completed, resembled 
somewhat in shape an immense bay window, or an overgrown 
parasite. The logs of the building were cut away at the chim- 
ney, so as to give a great opening into this mud-pen for the fire- 
place, and which sometimes had a back wall made of clay, shale 
or stone. The crevices between the logs were filled with small 
pieces of split wood and clay mortar, both on the inside and out- 
.side. Numerous augur-holes were bored in the logs, and pins 
driven in to hang articles of apparel and cooking utensils on. 
Two pins in particular were always so arranged as to receive 
the gun, and perhaps under which might be seen a pair of deer 
antlers to honor the powder-horn and bullet-pouch. 
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"To erect a rude cabin of this kind would frequently occupy 
all the persons in a neighborhood three or four days, and, when 
finished, made a very humble appearance in the midst of the 
natural grandeur of its surroundings. Even after the occupants 
were domiciled, the addition of their worldly goods added but 
little to the unostentatious show of comfort. In the absence of 
facilities for transportation, the pioneer was obliged to leave most 
everything behind ; or worse, perhaps, nothing but family, dog and 
gun to bring with him ; so the furniture of his new home consisted 
of a bedstead made of poles, a table from a split log ; a chair in the 
shape of a three-legged stool ; a bench and a short shelf or two. 
The utensils for cooking were quite as limited and simple, and 
corresponded in usefulness and decoration most admirably with 
the furniture, generally consisting of a kettle, 'skillet,' stew-pan, 
a few pewter dishes, and gourds. These with an occasional sou- 
venir, or simple articles that could be easily carried from the 'Old 
Home,' made up the invoice of the inside of the cabin of the 
pioneer."^ 

Dfea of the Pioneers* 

"The hunting shirt is universally worn. This is a kind of 
loose open frock, reaching half way down the thighs, with large 
sleeves, the body open in front, lapped over and belted with a 
leathern girdle, held together by a buckle. The cape is large, 
and usually fringed with different colored cloth from that of the 
body. The bosom of this dress sometimes serves as a wallet for 
a 'chunk' of bread, jerked or smoke-dried venison, and other ar- 
ticles. It is made either of dressed deer-skins, linsey, coarse 
linen, or cotton. The shirt, waistcoat and pantaloons are of sim- 
ilar articles, and of the customary form. Wrappers of cloth or 
dressed skins, called 'leggins,' are tied around the legs when trav- 
eling. Moccasins, of deer skins, shoe-packs and rough shoes, 
the leather tanned and cobbled by the owner, are worn on the feet. 

"The female's dress is a coarse gown, of cotton, a bonnet of 
the same stuff, and denominated in the Eastern States a 'sun bon- 
net.' The latter is constantly worn through the day, especially 
when company is present. The clothing for both sexes is made 



7. Jones, N. E.: Squirrel Hunters of Ohio^ p. 14-17. 
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at home. The wheel and loom are common articles of furniture, 
in every cabin."® 

"The genuine backwoodsman makes himself and family com- 
fortable and contented, where those, unaccustomed to his mode 
of life, would live in unavailing regret, or make a thousand awk- 
ward apologies on the visit of a neighbor or traveler. A table 
is made of a split slab, and supported by four round legs. Clap- 
boards, supported by pins stuck in the logs, answer for shelves 
for table furniture. The bedstead is often made in the comer 
of the room, by sticks placed in the logs, supported at the out- 
ward comer by a post, on which clap-boards are laid, the ends of 
which enter the wall, between the logs, and which support the 
bedding. On the arrival of travelers or visitors, the bed cloth- 
ing is shared with them, being spread on the puncheon floor, that 
the feet may project towards the fire."^ 

Stts:ar Making* 

"Sugar making was an attractive calling and one of the pio- 
neers' money-making industries, although sugar groves were 
scattered over the entire state. The trees by nature were grega- 
rious, growing in clusters from hundreds to thousands so thickly 
set over the ground that few, if any other varieties could find 
room to maintain a standing. There are a few of the older crop 
of sugar trees still remaining ; but the great 'camps' that furnished 
sweets in abundance have with other varieties of timber, fallen 
victims to the woodman's ax. 

"It has been suggested that the yearly 'tapping' might injure 
the growth and shorten the longevity of the trees; but both ex- 
periment and observation tend to sustain the opposite opinion. 
A tree that has been under the notice of the writer for more than 
seventy years, and has been tapped in three or four places every 
year for the period named, is still a beautiful, healthy, growing 
tree. 

"A pioneer who owned a small cluster of sugar trees made his 
own sugar and some to spare, while those working camps of sev- 
eral thousand trees made it a 'profitable calling and supplied oth- 
ers at reasonable rates of exchange,' so no one had occasion to 



8. Peck: New Guide to the West, p. 123. 

9. Peck: New Guide to the West, pp. 124-125. 
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stint of reason to complain. It required some labor and expanse 
to equip a camp for making sugar ; but once furnished, the ma- 
terial lasted many years. During the time unoccupied, the fur- 
nace and kettles under the shed would be surrounded with a tem- 
porary fence ; the sugar-troughs, spiles, sled, water barrel, funnel 
buckets, etc., at the ending of the sugar season would be safely 
housed to remain until, the next year. As soon as the icy earth 
began giving way to mild sunshining days in the latter part of 
the \vinter, it was considered by the 'sugar-maker' as the an- 
nouncement of the near approach of 'sugar weather.' At such 
times, on like indications, the 'sugar-troughs' would be taken 
from the place of deposit and distributed to the trees; the better 
ones getting the larger troughs. The water-barrel underwent 
inspection, the funnel refitted, sled repaired, the pile of dry wood 
increased, store-room or annex renovated, tubs and buckets 
soaked, shortage of 'spiles' and 'sugar-troughs' made good, fur- 
nace and kettles cleaned, and everything made ready for the 
work. 

"After this, the first clear frosty morning with the prospect of 
a thawing day, a man would be seen with an auger passing rap- 
idly from tree to tree, closely followed by another, with a basket 
and hatchet, who 'drove the spiles' and set the troughs as fast as 
the one with the auger made the holes. 

"In a few moments the surrounding forest seemed sparkling 
with the beauties of the rainbow, and echoing the music of the 
falling waters, each tree dripping with a rapidity suggestive of a 
race and wager held by Nature for the one that first filled the as- 
signed trough with sparkling gems. 

"A 'run' of sugar-water was not dependent upon a special act 
of Congress, nor was the product a subject for public revenue. 
It was limited, however, to frosty nights and warmer days; and 
when a number of consecutive days and nights remained alcove 
or below freezing, the 'sugar-water' would cease to flow often 
making it necessary to remove the 'spiles' and freshen the sugar- 
hole at the run to insure the natural ability of the tree. 

"Sugar manufactured in those days was made from the black 
maple or sugar tree. This tree was very productive ... in 
an ordinary season, would nm ten or twelve gallons each in 
twenty-four hours, and during the season average enough for ten 
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to fifteen pounds of sugar, ... the better trees have been 
known to produce over fifty pounds each in an ordinary season. 

"The 'spiles' that conducted the water from the tree to the 
trough were made from sections of elder or sumac, eight or ten 
inches in length. The pith in the shoulder and body of the spile 
was removed so as to form a channel for the sugar-water to es- 
cape. The sugar-trough from two to four feet long [was] made of 
some light wood, as the white walnut, and was carefully charred 
on the inside to prevent the injury of the delicate flavor Qf the 
sugar. 

"The annex or temporary residence of those nmning the camp 
was generally a strong well built cabin with one door but no 
window. This little building entertained many a jolly crowd. It 
was the manufacturer's office, storeroom, parlor, bedroom and 
restaurant. It was always a pleasant place to spend the evening, 
and still more, a delightfully sweet place on 'stirring-ofF' days to 
watch the golden bubbles burst in the air with noisy efforts rising 
to escape ; for then was the time to dip and cool the wooden 'pad- 
dle' and taste again and again the charming sweetness of the 
maple sugar in its native purity. 

"But in less than a century sugar trees, sugar troughs, and 
pioneer sugar making have been classed with things of the past, 
scarcely known by the many, and remembered but by a few. 
When it is said, 'In infancy he was rocked in a sugar trough,' the 
language to many is as figurative, hypothetical or meaningless as 
the 'lullaby upon the tree tops.' The younger generations never 
saw the pioneer cradle. 

"The ordinary use of sugar troughs was to catch and hold the 
sweet water as it dripped from the 'spile' placed in the sugar tree. 
But under certain circumstances good specimens were devoted 
to other purposes and not a few eminent lawyers, doctors, states- 
men and divines have proudly referred to their cradling days as 
those having been well spent in the pioneer environment of a 
'sugar trough.' "^<> 



10. Jones, N. E.: The Squirrel Hunters of Ohio, pp. 18-24. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE EVOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT IN OHIO, 
An Illustration of the Growth of Democracy in the West. 

Influence of the Frontier* 

The frontier has ever been productive of individualism and 
self-reliance. Its leveling influences have been disposed to break 
down caste and put all men on the same social and political plane. 
Frontier conditions and contact with the wilderness and its at- 
tendant trials were very largely responsible for the spirit of de- 
mocracy and independence that have been shown in America 
since early colonial days. They did much to produce the 
feeling that one man is as good as another, and this in turn 
brought about a desire for a greater participation in the affairs 
of government by the masses of the people. 

This tendency toward democracy was expressed in the con- 
stitution of frontier states by the establishment of manhood suf- 
frage, by the omission of religious and property qualifications for 
office-holding, by withholding the governor's veto, or by restrict- 
ing the power of appointments to office to state legislatures. As 
indicated in a succeeding excerpt from McMaster, the Constitu- 
tion of Ohio was the first to include all of these points. There- 
fore the evolution of government in the Northwest Territory and 
in Ohio will furnish a good opportunity to study this movement 
toward democratic government. 

Government of the First Class* 

The Ordinance of 1787 gave two forms of government to the 
Northwest Territory. The first form of government that Con- 
gress established in that territory gave almost complete po^er to 
the governor and three judges. These officers and also a secre- 
tary were appointed by Congress. The governor was appointed 
for three years, and must have a free-hold estate of one thousand 
acres of land. The secretary was appointed for four years and 
was required to have a freehold estate of five hundred acres of 
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land. The judges were required to have a free-hold estate of 
equal size, and were to continue in office during good behavior. 

Section five of the Ordinance provided for the legislative 
branch of the territorial government as follows : "The governor 
and judges, . . . shall adopt and publish in the district such 
laws of the original states, ... as may be necessary, . . 
. and report them to Congress from time to time, which laws 
shall be in force in the district . . . unless disapproved by 
Congress, . . ." The powers of the Executive were not 
clearly defined, but section seven provided that the governor should 
appoint such magistrates, and other civil officers, in each county 
.or township as he should find necessary for the preservation of 
the peace and good order in the same. The governor was. also 
empowered to form counties and townships from those parts of 
the district in which the Indian title had been extinguished. 

Acting under the Ordinance, Congress appointed General Ar- 
thur St. Clair, governor, and Winthrop Sargent, secretary. Sam- 
uel H. Parsons, James W. Varnum, and John Cleves Symmes 
were the first judges.* On July 9th, 1788, all except Judge 
Symmes assembled at Fort Harmar where on the iSth, St. Clair 
proclaimed the government of the Northwest Territory established. 
Washington county was marked out, and a Court of Common 
Pleas and a Court of Quarter Sessions were organized. A code 
of laws was prepared but there was not a printing press nearer 
than Pittsburg with which to print them. They therefore were 
written out in longhand and posted at convenient places in the 
settlement. 

The criminal code particularly demands our attention as it 
embodied eighteenth century ideas of punishment and reform 
that were soon to give way to more humane treatment of crim- 
inals and debtors. Fines, the lash, the pillory, and the stocks 
were the . ordinary means of punishment. The drunkard was 
fined from fifty cents to one dollar. House robbing and bearing 
false witness against a neighbor were each punishable by thirty- 
nine stripes. Were a burglar armed he was liable to the loss of 
all his property and imprisonment for forty years. A debtor was 
liable to his creditor for a term of service of from five to seven 
years. Children who disobeyed their parents and servants who 
disobeyed their masters might be punished by imprisonment. 
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Goycnunent of the Second Qass. 

This government of a colonial character in which the people 
had no power, except that of a possible personal influence, con- 
tinued in force for more than a decade when it gave way to the 
government of the second class, as provided by section nine of 
the Ordinance, which says "So soon as there shall be five thou- 
sand free male inhabitants, of full age, in the district, upon giv- 
ing proof thereof to the governor, they shall receive authority, . 
. . , to elect representatives, .... to represent them 
in the general assembly." Let us see what this government of 
the second class was that was about to be established. 

The General Assembly, or Legislature, consisted of the Gov- 
ernor, Legislative Council, and House of Representatives. The 
governor was the executive head of the government and con- 
trolled legislation by the veto power and the right to convene, 
prorogue and dissolve the General Assembly. No person was 
qualified to act as representative unless he had been a citizen of 
the United States three years and was a resident of the district, 
or had been a resident of the district for three years. He also 
must possess a free-hold of two hundred acres of land within the 
district. 

The Legislative Council consisted of five members appointed in 
the following manner : The House of Representatives nominated 
ten persons resident in the district each possessing five hundred 
acres of land. These names were returned to the President, and 
he selected and appointed five of the number. The time of man- 
hood suffrage had not yet come. No man had a right to vote un- 
less he possessed fifty acres of land. 

A census of the territory taken in 1798 returned a population 
of more than S,ooo free males of full age, and the governor is- 
sued a proclamation for an election of representatives as pro- 
vided by the Ordinance. The governor had transferred the seat 
of government to Cincinnati and the representatives met there 
February 4th, 1799, and nominated ten persons, five of whom were 
selected by the President to compose the legislative council. 
Those selected were Jacob Burnet and James Findlay of Ham- 
ilton County, Robert Oliver of Washington County, David Vance 
of Jefferson County, and Henry Vandenburg of Knox County. 
The General Assembly convened at Cincinnati, and for the first 
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time the people of the Northwest Territory, through their repre- 
sentatives, had a part in making their own laws. One of the first 
acts of importance of the new General Assembly was the election 
of William Henry Harrison as territorial delegate to Congress. 

Movement Toward Statehood 

Previous to the formation of the government of the second 
class Governor St. Clair had been generally popular and his pub- 
lic acts had not been questioned. With the change in the form 
of government came the beginning of St. Clair's unpopularity. 
The Assembly passed bills providing for the formation of new 
counties. These the governor vetoed, as he claimed that that was 
the proper business of the Executive and not of the Assembly. 

This action caused bitter feeling toward the governor and 
other difficulties of a more serious nature followed. St. Clair was 
a staunch Federalist and had high ideals of the rights and duties 
of the governor. His effort to govern in accordance with tfiese 
ideals brought him in frequent conflict with the representatives 
of the people. The great majority of the people belonged to the 
party of Jefferson, for the spirit of democracy was strong, 
and they were demanding the fullest exercise of the rights of 
self government. St. Qair distrusted the ability of the people 
to govern themselves successfully, and he used' his influence to 
prevent a movement in that direction. His plan was to divide 
the territory so that neither section would soon have the 60,000 
population required by the Ordinance as a condition of admission 
to statehood. For this purpose he suggested that the territory 
be divided by a line drawn due north from the mouth of Eagle 
Creek, in Brown County. In this a majority of the people of the 
territory opposed St. Qair, and their efforts aided by the work of 
Harrison as territorial delegate secured the enactment of a law. 
May, 1800, dividing the territory by the Greenville treaty line 
from the Ohio to Ft. Recovery and thence due north through 
Michigan. The territory east of that line continued to be called 
the Northwest Territory and west of it was established the ter- 
ritory of Indiana. This act also moved the seat of government 
from Cincinnati to Chillicothe. 

It will be remembered that the Ordinance of 1787 defined the 
boundaries of the proposed states that were to be made from the 
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Northwest Territory and that the western boundary of the pro- 
posed eastern state was to be a line drawn due north from the 
mouth of the Great Miami. Had St. Clair and the Federalists 
been wise, they would have made no effort to change it. But 
party strife was high ; the Republicans were in power at the na- 
tional capital, and they were anxious for the admission of new 
states that would send Republican senators and representatives 
to Congress. Tbe Federalists of the Northwest Territory were 
anxious to prevent this. They had a majority in the General As- 
sembly, and in November, 1801, passed a bill giving the consent 
of the territory to a change in the boundary of the proposed east- 
em state so as to fix its western boundary at the Scioto river. 
At the same time another bill was passed changing the seat of 
government to Cincinnati. Feeling against the Assembly was bit- 
ter throughout the state^ but especially was this true in Chilli- 
cothe. That place would not only be put in the eastern extremity 
of the western state, but it would be deprived of the seat of gov- 
ernment. St. Clair denied all responsibility for these acts, but 
the people blamed him, and a mob of Chillicothians attacked his 
residence. They were driven off before they had done serious 
damage, but Governor St. Clair's usefulness in his official capa- 
••'ty was gone. 

Congress rejected the act of the territorial Assembly consent- 
ing to a change of the western boundary of the proposed state, 
and on April 30, 1802, passed an act authorizing the election of 
delegates to a convention by the voters of that part of the North- 
west Territory east of a line drawn due north from the 
mouth of the Big Miami and south of an east and west line 
passing through the southern extremity of Lake Michigan. The 
convention was to meet at Chillicothe November i, and determine 
whether it was expedient to establish a state government. If a 
majority declared it expedient, the convention was authorized to 
frame and adopt a constitution and form a state government. 
The act also gave section sixteen in every township for schools, 
and five per cent of the net proceeds of all sales of public land 
within the state were to be set aside for the building of a road 
between the Atlantic headwaters and Ohio. The following year 
three-fifths of the above sum was set aside for the building of 
roads within the state. In return for these concessions the new 
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state was not to tax public lands in the state until five years after 
they were sold. 

Proceeding under this enabling act, delegates were elected to 
a convention that framed the first constitution of Ohio. The 
convention completed its work by unanimously adopting the con- 
stition November 29th, 1802. It was never submitted to tfie peo- 
ple for adoption but Congress approved the work of the conven- 
tion March 3d, 1803, and Ohio, the first state carved from the 
national domain, was admitted into the Union. 

The Constitution of 1802. 

With regard to the new government established by the Con- 
stitution of 1802, there has been expressed a variety of opinions, 
but there can be no question but that in its essential features there 
was a strong tendency toward democracy. Indeed, it has been 
criticized as having so strong a tendency in that direction as to 
defeat the purposes of good government. Atwater's History of 
Ohio, published in 1838, characterized it as follows : 

"Our general assembly have too much power, and in times of 
peace they assemble quite too frequently and sit too long. 
Whole millions have been wasted in useless legislation. . . . 

"Owing to their ill will towards Governor St. Qair, the mem- 
bers of the convention made our governor a mere cypher. He 
can pardon criminals, appoint the adjutant general, sign com- 
missions, and fill temporary vacancies, but he has no voice in 
making the laws, no veto power, nor has he the power to interfere 

in appointing any of our officers Unconstitutional 

acts have been passed in every period of our short history. Acts 
have been passed, worded exactly like former ones, without re- 
pealing the former ones. Criminal laws have been repealed. . 
. . . without any saving clause, as to crimfes committed un- 
der them, so that the greatest criminals have escaped punishment. 
Laws have been amended and made worse, merely for the sake 
of making a good sized volume, and as a mere excuse for mem- 
bers of the assembly staying at the seat of government and draw- 
ing their three dollars a day. In all such cases, a power of pro- 
rogation, in the governor, or of rejecting such acts as unconsti- 
tutional, as inexpedient, or unnecessary, would have saved to the 
people at least large sums of money."* 

1. Atwater: History of Ohio, pp. 172-173. 
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More than forty years later Rufus King described it as "a 
government which had no executive, a half starved, short lived 
judiciary and a lopsided legislature." 

These criticisms probably were deserved, in a measure, but 
their authors failed to grasp the full significance of the new con- 
stitution. They failed to see in it an important step toward hu- 
man liberty. St. Clair's arbitrary exercise of the veto power 
had clashed with the strong tendency of the frontier to shake off 
all unnecessary restraint, and thus induced the members of the 
convention to make some mistakes which were not corrected until 
the end of another century. 

Historically speaking. Professor McMaster's estimate is prob- 
ably more nearly correct. He says, "The admission of Ohio 
into the Union as a state was attended with no general demon- 
strations and aroused very little interest beyond her own bounds. 
Yet every Republican observer of days and seasons, every Re- 
publican who, on the fourth of each March and the fourth of each 
July, heard speeches and drank toasts in honor of the triumph of 
Jeffersonian principles and the rights of man, might well have 
marked the admission of Ohio. The adoption of her Constitu- 
tion was a political event. It was another triumph for the rights 
of man ; another victory in that great struggle on the results of 
which are staked the dearest interests of the human race. No 
person could, in 1803, look over our country without beholding 
on every hand the lingering remains of monarchy, of aristocracy, 
of class rule. But he must indeed have been a careless observer 
if he failed to notice the boldness with which those remains were 
attacked, and the rapidity with which they were being swept 
away. In the seaboard states — in the states which, with the ad- 
vice of the Continental Congress of 1776, took up civil govern- 
ment and formed their constitutions in the early days of the Rev- 
olutionary War — very little of what would now be called de- 
mocracy existed. Everywhere the political rights of man were 
fenced about with restrictions which would now be thought un- 
bearable. The right to vote, the right to hold office, were de- 
pendent not on manhood qualifications, but on religious opinions, 
on acres of land, on pounds, shillings, and pence. Voters must 
own land or property, rent a house, or pay taxes of some sort. 
Here the qualification was fifty acres of land or personal prop- 
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erty to the value of thirty pounds. There it was a white skin, 
and property to the value of ten pounds. In one state it was a 
property tax. In another the voter must be a quiet and peaceable 
man, with a freehold of forty shillings or personal estate worth 
forty pounds 

"But the right to vote, even when secured, did not by any 
means carry with it the right to hold office. Thousands of men 
who, on election days, came to the polls were by law hopelessly 
debarred from ever, in the whole course of their lives, holding 
the office of sheriff, or taking a seat on the bench, or becoming 
a member of the Legislature, or reaching the high place of Gov- 
ernor of the state. . . . 

"With the opening of the new century came what, in the 
toasts of the day, was fondly called the triumph of democratic 
principles. . . . East of the AUeghanies long-established pre- 
cedents, time-honored usages, the presence of a ruling class, the 
thousand hindrances which beset every reform, checked the 
spread of the new faith. West of the AUeghanies no such diffi- 
culties were met. It is therefore with feelings of peculiar inter- 
ests that we should consider the first Constitution of Ohio. It 
was the handiwork not of men laboring to reform old abuses, but 
of men free to set up just such a government as to them seemed 
best. It was the full expression of the most advanced ideas of 
free government. 

"Many of its features show a close resemblance to the con- 
stitutions then in force. There was a long bills of rights, there 
was a schedule, there was the old division of powers granted unto 
legislative, executive and judicial. But, while old forms were 
retained, new ideas were incorporated. The Governor was stripped 
of all power and patronage. He made no norninations ; he exer- 
cised no veto; he signed no bills; he had no share in legislation; 
and, save in the case of the Adjutant General, or when a vacancy 
occurred during a recess of the Legislature he appointed no man 
to office. The House and Senate sitting in the same chamber 
filled all civil offices and, what was far more important, elected 
judges to serve for seven years. There were indeed some states 
in which the Governor possessed no veto, there were others in 
which he appointed no man to office, and there were yet others 
in which the tenure of the judge was a fixed term of years. But 
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never before had these three attributes of democracy been 
brought together in one and the same state constitution.'*^ 

Note. In the preceding outline an attempt has been made 
to trace the changes by which a government consisting of a gov- 
ernor and three judges was finally supplanted by a government 
wherein the people through their representatives had complete 
power. In its details the subject is probably beyond the compre- 
hension of eighth grade pupils, but it is surely within their ability 
to grasp its broader outlines, and that is all that should be ex- 
pected. The topic furnishes an opportunity for the study of the 
control of Cong^ress over the territories, and in it may be traced 
the various steps pursued in the admission of a state into the 
Union. It is well to remember, however, that just the same pro- 
cedure has not been followed in the admission of all states. 

Extracts ffom Article VUI, (The BiQ of Rights) of the Constitu- 
tion of Ohio^ 1802. 

Sec. 2. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in this state, otherwise than for the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 

Sec. 3. That all men have a natural and indefeasible right 
to worship Almighty God, according to the dictates of con- 
science ; . . . that no man shall be compelled to attend, erect 
or support any place of worship, or to maintain any ministry 
against his consent; and that no preference shall ever be given, 
by law, to any religious society or mode of worship, and no re- 
ligious test shall be required as a qualification to any office of 
trust or profit. But religion, morality and knowledge, being es- 
sentially necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of instruction shall forever be en- 
couraged by legislative provision, not inconsistent with the rights 
of conscience. 

Sec. 5. That the people shall be secure in their persons, 
houses, paper and possessions, from unwarrantable searches and 
seizures; . . . Every citizen has a right to speak, write or 
print, upon any subject, as he thinks proper, being liable for the 
abuse of that liberty. . . . 



2. McMaster: History of the People of the United States, Vol. Ill, pp. 
146-152. 
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Sec. 7. That all courts shall be open ; and every person, for 
an injury done him in his lands, goods, person or reputation, shall 
have remedy by the due course of law, and right and justice ad- 
ministered without denial or delay. 

Sec. 8. That the right of trial by jury shall be inviolate. 

Sec. 9. That no power of suspending laws shall be exer- 
cised unless by the legislature. 

Sec. II. That in all criminal prosecutions, the accused hath a 
right to be heard by himself and his counsel. 

Sec. 12. That all persons shall be bailable by sufficient sure- 
ties, unless for capital offences. 

Sec. 16. No ex post facto law, nor any law impairing the 
validity of contracts, shall ever be made; .... 

Sec. 17. That no persons shall be liable to be transported out 
of this state, for any offense committed within this state.' 

Sec. 19. That the people have a right to assemble together, 
in a peaceable manner, to consult for their common good, to in- 
struct their representatives, and to apply to the legislature for a 
redress of grievances. 

Sec. 22. That no soldier, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without consent of the owner. 

Sec. 25. That no law shall be passed to prevent the poor in 
the several counties and townships within this state, from an 
equal participation in the schools, academies, colleges and uni- 
versities within this state. .... 



McMaster: History of the People of the United States^ Vol. in, pp. 
113-115, 134-136, 146-152; and Kingr: History of Ohio, pp. 229, 269, 295, 
furnish excellent material on this subject. 

Burnet's Notes furnishes the best and fullest contemporary account 
of the events treated in this chapter. Chapters 1, 3 and 14 to 19 inclu- 
sive, are important in this connection. 

The Constitution of 1802 may be found in Atwater: History of 
Ohio, and in Vol. V of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. 

Ryan: ''From Charter to Constitution** in Ohio Arch, & Hist, 
Quarterly, Vol. V, contains the text of all important documents relating^ 
to the evolution of government in Ohio. The Enabling* Act is published 
in Siebert: Government of Ohio, pp. 249-252. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE GROWTH OF CINCINNATI. 

Qndnnati in I79& 

"Prior to the Treaty of Greenville, which established a per- 
manent peace between the United States and the Indians, but few 
improvements had been made [in Ohio] of any description, and 
scarcely one of a permanent character. In Cincinnati, Fort Wash- 
ington was the most remarkable object. That rude, but highly 
interesting structure stood between Third and Fourth streets pro- 
duced, east of Eastern Row, now Broadway, which was then a 
two-pole alley, and was the eastern boundary of the town, as 
originally laid out 

"The Presbyterian Church, an interesting edifice, stood on 
Main street. It was a substantial frame building, about forty 
feet by thirty, enclosed with clapboards, but neither lathed, plast- 
ered, nor ceiled. The floor was of boat plank, laid loosely on the 
sleepers ; the seats were of the same material, supported by blocks 
of wood. There was a breast-work of unplaned cherry boards, 
called the pulpit, behind which the clergyman stood on a piece of 
boat plank, resting on wooden blocks. In that humble edifice, 
the pioneers and their families assembled, statedly, for public 
worship ; and, during the continuance of the war, they always at- 
tended with loaded rifles by their sides. That building was after- 
wards neatly finished, and some years subsequently was sold and 
removed to Vine street 

"On the north side of Fourth street . . . there stood a 
frame schoolhouse, enclosed, but unfinished, in which the children 
of the village were instructed. On the north side of the public 
square there was a strong log building erected and occupied as a 
jail. A room in the tavern of George Avery, near the frog- 
pound, at the comer of Main and Fifth Streets, had been rented 
for the accommodation of the courts ; and as the penitentiary sys- 
tem had not been adopted, and Cincinnati was a seat of justice, 
it was ornamented with a pillory, stocj^s and whipping-post, and 
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occasionally a gallows. These were all the structures of a public 
character then in the place. Add to these the cabins and other 
temporar>' buildings for the shelter of the inhabitants, and it will 
complete the schedule of the improvements of Cincinnati, at the 

time of the Treaty of Greenville 

"It may assist the reader in forming something like a correct 
idea of the appearance of Cincinnati, and of what it actually was 
at the time, to know that at the intersection of Main and Fifth 
Streets .... there was a . pond of water full of alder 
bushes, from which the frogs serenaded the neighborhood during 
the summer and fall."^ 

Growth of CJnctnnati After the Treaty of GreenviUe. 

In 1795 the inhabitants were housed in 94 log cabins and ten 
frame houses; by 1805 the log cabins had decreased to 53 and 
the frame buildings ,then numbered 109. There were also six 
brick and four stone houses. The town boasted of two churches, 
a court house and a prison. Large .warehouses had arisen near 
the water for the storing of groceries and merchandise, brought 
from New Orleans in barges and keel boats. 

Probably the most significant early change to be noticed was 
the abandonment of Fort Washington which occurred in 1803. 
Like all other frontier forts of its kind, the time had come when 
necessity no longer demanded it and it was now falling into de- 
cay. In 1808 the government sold the property and it was soon 
after divided into city lots. "The enlivening notes of the fife and 
drum at reveille were no longer heard, and the loud booming of 
the morning gun as it rolled its echoes along the hills and the 
winding shores along the river had ceased to awaken the inhabi- 
tants from their slumbers . . . the enlivening hum of com- 
merce was now beginning to be heard on the landings while the 
bustle and hurry of hundreds of immigrants thronged the streets 
as they took their departure for the rich valleys on the banks of 
the Miamis."^ 

The streets, however, were yet in a state of nature and the 
roads consisted of traces or narrow pathways, almost impassable 
on account of mud, stumps and roots. In what is now the very 

1. Burnet: Notes on the Northwest Territory^ pp. 33-35. 
American Pioneer^ Vol. I, p. 98. 
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heart of the city many of the forest trees were still standing and 
the trunks of others which had been cut down encumbered the 
ground for several years afterwards. Such in brief, was the me- 
tropolis of the Miami Country ten years after the Treaty of 
Greenville. 

For the first ten years following the Treaty of Greenville the 
growth of Cincinnati was slower than for any succeeding period 
of its early development, nor did it in any way keep up with the 
development of the Miami Country. In 1795 the population was 
about 500. By 1805 it had increased to about 960. This was 
an average increase of 46 persons, or less than ten per cent, per 
year. In all it amounted to 90.2 per cent, in ten years, whereas 
the increase of the Miami Country for the same period was about 
480 per cent. This relatively slow increase may be easily under- 
stood when we remember that in 1795 the Miami Country out- 
side of the few settlements on or near the Ohio was an unin- 
habitated region and could supply nothing that could furnish the 
basis of commercial life. Before there could be any considerable 
growth in the chief town or in any other town of the region, the 
agricultural basis must first be developed. Cincinnati in a great 
measure seemed to have been playing a waiting game while this 
preliminary house-raising, and clearing and planting was going 
on. The town could do nothing else. While receiving great 
numbers of emigrants it retained but few of them. 

In the meantime there was a rapid development of the Miami 
Country which soon brought about the production of an ever in- 
creasing agricultural surplus. This furnished the basis of a com- 
merce that was to build up Cincinnati as the metropolis of the 
region. By 1805 products were flowing into Cincinnati in such 
quantities as to increase greatly the commerce of the city and de- 
cidedly to accelerate the growth of population. The census of 
1810 returned a population of 2,320, which was a gain of 201 per 
cent, within five years as against 90 per cent, for the preceding 
decade. The War of 1812 seems to have retarded the growth of 
population in the metropolis as well as in the contributing region, 
as the estimated population in 181 5 was about 6,000, which would 
make a gain of 158 per cent., or 43 per cent, less than for the 
preceding five years. 
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Qncfnnati in 1815. 

One of the most honored citizens of Cincinnati at that time 
was Doctor Daniel Drake. As a boy he settled there when it 
was a small village, composed largely of log cabins, and he con- 
tinued to reside in Cincinnati until his c^eath, some time in the 
fifties; and in his time no man surpassed Doctor Drake in at- 
tempting to promote the economic and intellectual welfare of the 
community of his adoption. In 1815 he published A Natural 
and Statistical View of Cincinnati, whicK gives us a good picture 
of this youthful western city. It was written for the purpose of 
encouraging immigration, but its evident honesty and sincerity 
is in strange contrast with pamphlets that have been issued by 
some boom towns of a more recent period. To this little pamph- 
let we must turn for the chief facts about the subject of our study 
at the close of the War of 1812. 

By this time her population was not far from that of Pitts- 
burg, and by 1820 it exceeded that of Pittsburg by 2,359. The 
city extended a half mile back from the river and occupied nearly 
a mile of the river front. 

The exports continued to be largely agricultural. Flour, 
pork and whiskey took the lead. The Miami Country was easily 
the wheat and com belt of the West at that period. The fertile 
soil produced abundantly wherever cultivated, and the economic 
problem was to turn the product into that form which could be 
easily and cheaply shipped. The wheat was either ground into 
flour at one of the local mills on one of the Miamis, or on one of 
the smaller streams; or it was sent to the big steam mill just 
building in Cincinnati with its 70 horse-power engine and four 
pairs of six foot buhrs, with a capacity of 700 barrels per week. 
Doctor Drake assures us that the city then exported annually sev- 
eral thousand barrels to New Orleans. 

Down in Kentucky and in much of Ohio the settlers continued 
to drive their cattle and mast-fed hogs over the AUeghanies to be 
fattened in the Valley of the Potomac or in Pennsylvania.* But 
Richard Fosdick had given the Miami Country its first lessons in 
pork-packing, and droves of swine were beginning to move to- 
ward Cincinnati for slaughter and shipment down the river.* The 

3. Flint: Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 9. 

4. Ford: Cincinnati, p. 328. 
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surplus com that was not fed to hogs continued to be turned into 
whiskey, and surplus fruit into brandy — ^the usual method of re- 
ducing bulk and weight for purposes of shipment from frontier 
communities where transportation routes have not been estab- 
lished. Beer, porter, pot and pearl ash, cheese, soap, candles, 
hemp, spun yarn, lumber and cabinet furniture were also articles 
of export. The cotton and sugar regions of the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley were as yet taking but small quantities, if any, of our 
flour, pork and whiskey. The West Indies and the Atlantic 
States continued to be our market for these products. A rush of 
population to the southern part of the great valley was soon to 
change this and the time was not long before they were sending 
to Cincinnati for steam engines, cotton gins, sugar mills, and 
other articles of manufacture as well as for food products. 

In several lines of manufactured goods the local artisans were 
already supplying the demand of the surrounding country, but 
there is no evidence that we were sending more than a limited 
amount of exports to the lower river country, except fur hats to 
the Mississippi in exchange for furs. Doctor Drake remarks that 
Cincinnati at that time contained no surplus of laboring popula- 
tion or capital ; and that the former were engaged in clearing and 
improving the wilderness, so there was little opportunity for man- 
ufactures until the necessary labor and capital should come in. 
Yet there was a nucleus for the rapid rise of manufactures that 
was soon to begin. The town contained no iron foundry; but 
there were several blacksmiths and several shops were engaged in 
making cut and wrought nails; besides there were coppersmiths 
and tinsmiths. Rifles, fowling pieces, pistols, dirks, and gun- 
locks were manufactured. There were in operation a steam saw- 
mill, with a capacity of 8,000 feet per day; 23 cotton spinning 
mills and throstles carrying 3300 spindles; 130 wool spinning ma- 
chines, and 14 cotton and 91 wool carding machines; 2 rope 
walks; 6 tanneries; and a sugar refinery was just then building. 
As early as 1806 James Dover, anticipating the coming Teutonic 
invasion of the Forties, established the first brewery at the foot 
of Race Street;* two others were established before 1815. Oth- 
er manufactured articles were trunks covered with deer skin, 
brushes, blank books, six or seven tons of white lead per week, 

5. Liberty Hall, Augr. 4, 1806. 
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furniture, wagons, carts, drays, coaches, phaetons. Timothy 
Flint visited Cincinnati in 1815 and commented on the general 
prosperity then in evidence. 

Two newspapers were published and the postoffice received 
nine mails per week. Desirable lots for business purposes sold 
as high as two hundred dollars each, probably in depreciated paper 
currency. Dr. Drake estimated that the city had increased fifty per 
cent within the past two years and that the Miami Country con- 
tained one million people. This latter estimate is probably too 
high unless part of the Virginia Military District and part of 
eastern Indiana were included. 

The Beginning of the Steamboat Era« 

Cincinnati had had a marvelous growth as the metropolis of 
the Miami Countr}'. With the coming of the steamboat she .had 
the opportunity to do business with the rest of the Mississippi 
Valley and was soon to become the metropolis of the upper por- 
tion of that rich and growing region. Let us see what were the 
resources and opportunities at her command. She had the ad- 
vantage of being an established community in the possession of 
a small accumulation of capital; artisans of various trades com- 
posed a large proportion of her population. She was the me- 
tropolis of the richest agricultural region of the Northwest, a re- 
gion a part of which already had a population of nearly forty- 
five inhabitants to the square mile.® This population was grow- 
ing rapidly and would demand an increasing quantity of manu- 
factured and imported goods for which it would be ready to ex- 
change a large surplus of farm products. It was a population 
that was improving the highways; building substantial brick 
and frame houses and discarding the log cabins of an earlier 
day. A newer West was growing rapidly on the lower Ohio and 
on the upper Mississippi, and its inhabitants were demanding a 
convenient market in which to make their purchases ; but already 
they were our competitors for the sale of farm products. 
, On the lower Mississippi was a rich agricultural region into 
! \Aich there began a great rush of population about 181 8. Here 
was a region characterized by a distinctive kind of agriculture, us- 
ing slave labor, raising cotton and sugar to the exclusion of a 

6. Cincinnati Directory for i82g^ p. 166. 
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food supply sufficient even for home consumption, and producing 
no manufactures whatever. It was in this region that Cincinnati 
found her best market for her surplus flour, pork, and whiskey, and 
also for her manufactures. New Orleans was a convenient port 
from which to export the surplus which the South did not take; 
and to New Orleans our merchants went for a large part of their 
foreign goods. 

Cincinnati had had a prosperous career as a commercial city, 
but her industrial development has been largely due to natural ad- 
vantages as a manufacturing center. Raw material was abund- 
ant and easily obtained. She had a supply of wood and lumber 
at her very doors. The Ohio furnished the cheapest kind of 
transportation from the coal and iron mines of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. Hemp was obtained from the nearby 
blue g^ss region of Kentucky and lead from Missouri. The 
long haul and primitive land transportation were sufficient pro- 
tection from the Atlantic cities for the heavier articles at least, 
while Mr. Clay's American System furnished some protection 
from foreign competition. In addition to all this we had close 
connection with a rapidly growing region that needed such goods 
as we could manufacture. 

Two years after the beginning of the steamboat era in 1817 
James Flint visited Cincinnati on a tour through the West and 
recorded the following favorable impression: "Cincinnati is no 
sooner seen than the importance of the town is perceived. A 
large steam grist mill, three large steamboats on the stocks and 
two more on the Kentucky side of the river, and a large ferry- 
boat, wrought by horses, were the first objects which attracted 
my attention. The beach is lined with keel boats, large arks for 
carrying produce, family boats, and rafts of timber. On shore 
the utmost bustle prevails, with drays carrying imported goods, 
salt, iron and timber up to the town and in bringing down pork, 
flour, and oil to be put aboard of boats for New Orleans. The 
houses are nearly all of brick and timber; about 200 new ones 
have been built in the course of a year. Merchant shops are nu- 
merous and well frequented."'^ 

At that time the first directory just published gave the popu- 



7. Flint: Letters from the fVest, in Thwaite's Early Western Trav- 
els, Vol. IX, pp. 149-150. 
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lation as 10,283, but the Fourth United States Census, taken the 
following year, returned a population of 9,602. By 1830 it had 
increased to 24,831, an increase of 158.6 per cent within ten 
years. Within the same period the population of Ohio increased 
61.2 per cent. 

Cincinnati in tS26. 

The second full length portrait that we have of the young me- 
tropolis was drawn in 1826 by two young attorneys who were 
doing all that they could to boom their adopted city. They were 
Benjamin Drake, brother of Doctor Daniel Drake, and E. D. 
Mansfield, afterward a prominent journalist. From their little 
book we get the first statistics of the manufactures of Cincinnati 
that are in any way definite. From their introduction to the sub- 
ject we quote the following: "The number of our manufactur- 
ing establishments has greatly increased within the last two 
years .... The general prosperity of these establish-- 
ments is beginning to attract the attention of capitalists and is 
likely to augment their number. Indeed the mechanics and man- 
ufacturers of Cincinnati are decidedly the most prosperous class 
of citizens; and were the enterprise and capital of some of our 
merchants, embarked in similar pursuits, they would profit by 

the exchange our steam engines, castings, cabinet 

furniture, chairs, hats, etc., are sent to Kentucky, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Illinois and Louisiana, where they are 
sought after and admired, no less for their beauty, i than their 
more substantial qualities." 

In 1826 about 3,000 persons, or 18.5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, were engaged in manufacturing. Not more than fifteen 
steam-engines were then in use, but within ten years the num- 
ber had increased to fifty.® In 1826 there were nine foundries 
and machine shops, employing 180 hands and producing $193,- 
400 worth of product. The annual product in 1830 was $300,000, 
representing a gain of 54 per cent within four years.® 
In 1828 there were put in operation one cotton factory, three en- 
gine factories and one steam grist mill. The entire manufac- 
tured product of 1826 was $1,850,000. Within the next ten 



8. Hall: Statistics of the West, p. 269. 

9. Cincinnati Directory for i8$i, p. 200. 
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years the increase was 170 per cent*® In 1835 Cincinnati manu- 
factured more than 100 steam engines, about 240 cotton gins, up- 
wards of 20 sugar mills, and 22 steamboats. 

Very early in her career Cincinnati engaged in the publish- 
ing business. In 1826 there were published 1,997,000 volumes, 
including 60,000 almanacs and 55,000 spelling books. Text 
books take the lead in the number of titles. Murray's Gram- 
mar and Kirkham's Grammar are on the list. These statistics 
are certainly expressive of the culture and literary attainments 
of the West. 

There is good evidence that by 1826 Cincinnati was making 
an effort to interest foreign capital in her manufacturing indus- 
tries, so as to give employment to the surplus labor that was com- 
ing in. She was then looking forward to the time when she 
would become a competitor of New England in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, especially cotton; but it was doubted if Cin- 
cinnati could compete with Pittsburg in the manufacture of iron 
products. In the manufacture of textiles Cincinnati did not suc- 
ceed, but even then she was becoming and has continued to be a 
successful rival of Pittsburg in many lines of iron and steel man- 
ufacture. 

The year before the appearance of Drake and Mansfield's little i 
book Timothy Flint revisited Cincinnati, after an absence of ten 
years, and recorded the following favorable impression of the great 
changes that had taken place in the city and surrounding country : 
"Caesar said that he found Rome of brick and left it marble. I 
found the Ohio, ten years before, with log houses, and wooden 
benches. There were now brick houses, ornamented court yards, 
trellis-wrought summer houses, fruit gardens, and within were 
carpets, sideboards and sofas."^^ 

Manufactures in (836 and After* 

Hall's Statistics of the West, published ten years after Drake 
and Mansfield's book, summed up the manufacturing situation of 
the Mississippi Valley as follows: '* Pittsburg and Cincinnati 
are the most important manufacturing towns. At these places 
chiefly steamboats are built and engines made for a variety of 



10. HaU: statistics of the West, p. 269. 

11. Flint: Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 378. 
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purposes. Some idea of the vast amount of machinery manu- 
factured at these points may be formed from the facts that steam 
mills for grinding wheat are now being scattered over the whole 
West — ^that .steam machinery is used very generally in the prep- 
aration of cotton and sugar — and that it is rapidly taking the 
place of water and horse-power in various branches of manu- 
facture. At these places are also made almost all of the heavy 
articles, which are fabricated from iron. From their workshops 
the vast regions which include a dozen states, are supplied with 
wagons, carts, ploughs, harness and all farming implements, with 
chairs and cabinet work of every description, with tinware, with 
printing presses and types, with saddlery, shoes, and hats, with 
a large amount of books, and with a variety of other articles. 

"In the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, but little 
is manufactured, because the .slaves, who are the only laborers, do 
not possess the kind of ingenuity necessary to make them valuable 
mechanics. In Kentucky there are manufactories of hempen 
bagging, tobacco and whiskey, and in Tennessee are valuable iron 
works. Further south the industry of the several states is al- 
most entirely devoted to the production of cotton and sugar ; and 
the vast supplies of manufactured articles needed for a wealthy, 
energetic and highly refined community are drawn from more 
northern latitudes. They import all their machinery, their tools, 
their furniture, and a large portion of all that they wear, or eat. 
Of these immense supplies Pittsburg and Cincinnati furnish the 
greater portion, but not the whole. The country lying around 
the head of the Ohio, of which Pittsburg may be considered as the 
center, and commercial metropolis, possesses an incalculable 
amount of the facilities for manufacturing such as timber, coal, 
water power, and raw materials, while it occupies a commanding 
position at the head of navigation. 

"As we descend the Ohio, the country becomes more fertile 
and its agricultural products abundant. Wheeling, like Pitts- 
burg, derives its business partly from manufactures, partly from 
transportation of merchandise from east to west and partly from 
commerce ; but between that place and Cincinnati, the towns such 
as Marietta, Portsmouth, and Maysville, are more engaged in the 
shipment of produce than in mechanical employments. 

"Louisville, Nashville, and St. Louis have no manufactures 
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worthy of being mentioned in comparison with those of Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati They are altogether commer- 
cial, and their wealth is employed in the interchange of the va- 
rious commodities which enter into the traffic of this vast region, 
chiefly in the importation of merchandise from New Orleans, and 
the eastern cities, and the shipment of the western produce to 
the southern and Atlantic markets."^^ 

In consideration of the situation as thus described, it is not 
surprising that Cincinnati and the West stood uniformly for a 
protective tariff. The Cincinnati Directory of 1829 probably ex- 
pressed the popular opinion when it declared that "the wisdom 
of that policy which has been emphatically called the American 
System is gradually receiving a practical development in Cin- 
cinnati as in other parts of the Union."^* All of the West was 
not engaged in manufacturing, but every village had its hat- 
ter, its shoemaker, its carding mill, its cabinet-maker and its tan- 
ner. Settlements were springing into villages, and villages were 
developing into cities with such rapidity that every village looked 
on itself as an embryo metropolis and manufacturing center. The 
artisan hoped for a rise of manufactures that he might have 
profitable employment ; the farmer hoped for it as a means of 
creating a home market for his surplus product ; and citizens of 
all classes looked for it as a panacea for the hard times that were 
produced by unsound finance. The general opinion was that 
with the protection of the tariff all of this would come about and 
the West would be prosperous. 

It has been shown that by 1836 Cincinnati was well estab- 
lished as a manufacturing city. Since then the development of 
her industries has been continuous and rapid, and her manufac- 
tures are yet of that varied character which distinguished them 
during the earlier period. Before the Civil War development 
was along lines that were determined by the demands of the West 
and the South. Since the war, however, the area of our maricet 
has broadened and our manufactured product has not been so 
largely determined by the demands of those regions. 

In 1 84 1 the total value of the manufactured product of Cin- 
cinnati was a little less than 18 million dollars. Within the next 



12. HaU: Statistics of the West, pp. 265-267. 

13. Cincinnati Directory for 1829, p. 172. 
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decade there was an increase of about 300 per cent, and within the 
next eight years the increase was 100 per cent At the beginning- 
of the Civil War the annual value of the manufactured product 
was Ii2j4 million dollars. To-day it is about three times that 
amount or nearly 350 million dollars. 

Cincinnati now ranks first among the cities of the United 
States in the manufacture of machine tools, woodworking ma- 
chinery, office furniture, buggies, soap and playing cards. She 
also takes a high position in the manufacture of shoes, electrical 
machinery, musical instruments, cooperage, harness and saddlery, 
and in the lithographing industry. 

After a visit to Cincinnati in 1850 Horace Greeley published 
the following in the New York Tribune. "It requires no keen- 
ness of observation to perceive that Cincinnati is destined to be- 
come the focus and mart for the grandest circle of manufacturing 
thrift on the continent. Her delightful climate, her unequaled 
and ever increasing facilities for cheap and rapid commercial 
intercourse with all parts of the country and the world; her en- 
terprising and energetic population; ... are all elements 
which predict and insure her . . . progress to giant great- 
ness. I doubt if there is another spot on the earth where food, 
fuel, cotton, timber, iron, can all be concentrated so cheaply . . . 
as here."^^ 

Two years before the beginning of the Civil War Charles 
Cist made the statement that, "With the exception of Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati is probably the most extensive manufacturing 
city in the United States."^^ The facts certainly warranted the 
extravagant statement of Greeley, but he could not foresee the 
influence that the railroad would have in building up new cen- 
ters of competition in commerce and industry.' Greeley's predic- 
tion, however, in a measure remains true. The Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Bureau is authority for the statement that Cincinnati 
produces a larger volume of manufactured product in propor- 
tion to her population, and also that she manufactures more 
goods for export in proportion to population than any other city 
in the countr}\ 



14. Cist: Cincinnaii in 1851^ p. 257. 

15. Cist: Cincinnati in i8sg, p. 24O. 
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The Pork Packins: Indtotry* 

Along with the rise of manufactures there was developed an- 
other industry that made Cincinnati famous. We refer to the 
pork packing industry. It has been noted that in 1815 most of 
the product of the Miami Country was being sent to market in 
the shape of flour, pork and whiskey; and that even at that late 
date settlers from within seventy miles of Cincinnati were driving 
their hogs and cattle to Pennsylvania to market. The live stock 
trade of the Miami Country, however, was rapidly setting toward 
Cincinnati. The coming of the steamboat, the building of the 
Miami Canal, and improvement in the methods of meat packing 
were largely responsible for this. Cincinnati soon gained a repu- 
tation as the greatest pork packing center in the world, and she 
truly deserved the name of "Porkopolis." 

The business was comparatively small until after the opening 
of the Miami Canal in 1829. That improvement furnished cheap 
transportation to Cincinnati for a large agricultural area and 
pork packing in common with commercial interests advanced 
rapidly. 

In 1833 there were packed 85,000 hogs in Cincinnati. In 
1844 the number had increased to 240,000. Six years later the 
number was 401,755, or 80 per cent, of the entire number packed 
in Ohio. About 10,000 people were employed in packing and 
allied industries one-third of the year. Just before the war the 
annual value of the product of the packing houses had reached 
$6,300,000. This great advance in the packing business meant 
that the agricultural region of which Cincinnati was the me- 
tropolis, was advancing rapidly, and it was at that time the great- 
est corn producing region in the world.^* 

Although the volume of product of Cincinnati packing houses 
is as gjeat as ever, the industry has not kept pace with the city's 
development; nor do Cincinnati packing operations have the 
same relative importance as compared with the rest of the coun- 
try that they once enjoyed. With the transfer of the center of 
the com belt to the vast prairie regions of the Mississippi Valley, 
and the building of railroads came the rise of such great packing 
centers as Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha. 



16. Cist: Cincinnati in 1851^ pp. 278, 288. 
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Mrs. Trollope, an Englishwoman of aesthetic tastes, came to 
Cincinnati in 1828, and resided there for something over a year. 
The packing business seems to be partly responsible for her very 
poor opinion of Cincinnati. She said: "I am sure I should 
have liked Cincinnati much better if the people had not dealt so 
very largely in hogs. The immense quantity of business done in 
this line would hardly be believed by those who have not witnessed 
it. I never saw a newspaper without remarking such advertise- 
ments as the following : 

'Wanted immediately, 4,000 fat hogs.' 
'For sale, 2,000 barrels of prime pork.' 
. . . . if I determined upon a walk up Main Street the 
chances were 500 to one against my reaching the shady side with- 
out brushing by a snout fresh dripping from the kennel; when 
we had screwed up our courage to the enterprise of mounting a 
certain noble looking sugar loaf hill, that promised pure air and 
a fine view, we found the brook we had to cross, at its foot, red 
with the stream from the pig slaughter house ; . . . our feet, 
that on leaving the city had expected to press the flowery sod, 
literally got entangled in pigs' tails and jaw bones, and thus the 
prettiest walk in the neighborhood was interdicted forever."^^ 

Commercial Expansion* 

The development of commerce began much earlier than that 
of manufactures. Long before there was anything more than 
simple domestic manufactures, Cincinnati merchants were col- 
lecting the raw product of the Miami Country, loading it on Ken- 
tucky broad horns and floating it to New Orleans. 

With the rise of manufactures and a continued great agri- 
cultural development in contiguous territory, Cincinnati had a 
double basis for the extension of her trade relations to the West 



17. TroUope: Domestic Manners of the Americans, Unit EMition^ 
p. 77. 

A comparison of the population of the four largest cities of the 

West as shown by the following table very clearly sets forth the posi- 
tion that Cincinnati occupied: 

1820 1830 1840 1830 i860 

Cincinnati... 9642 24831 46338 115435 161044 

Chicago 70 4470 29463 112172 

I^uisville 5862 16469 77860 160773 

St. I^uis 4012 10341 21210 43194 68033 
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and South. This and her position in the center of the Ohio Val- 
ley gave her important commercial advantages over any other 
point in the West. The introduction of steam navigation on 
western waters strengthened and developed these natural ad- 
vantages, so that while the steamboat did much for Louisville 
and St. Louis, it did more for Cincinnati. From about 1820 to 
1861 she was "practically the only market in which the surplus 
products of the South and West could be exchanged for eastern 
and northern manufactures." The effects of the situation were 
seen in a growing population and an expanding commerce. The 
following summary of the commercial situation from Cist's Cin- 
cinnati in 18 41 may be considered as applicable to the greater part 
of the steamboat era. 

"The commerce of Cincinnati is co-extensive with the naviga- 
tion of the West, and its interior trade is spread over the whole 
country between the river Ohio and the lakes, north and south, 
and the Scioto and Wabash rivers east and west. The Ohio 
River line of country in Kentucky, for fifty miles down, and as 
far up as the boundary line between that state and Virginia, 
makes its purchases here. Besides its sale of foreign merchan- 
dise through the region thus described, Cincinnati furnishes the 
lower Ohio river country and the upper and lower Mississippi 
states and territories with a vast amount of manufactured pro- 
ducts, not merely made here, but with which this market is ex- 
tensively supplied from the interior. For these there are re- 
ceived in return sugar, cotton, rice, molasses, etc., from the 
South; lead, shot, furs, honey, etc., from Missouri and upper Miss- 
issippi regions ; and pork, flour, etc., from Indiana. The eastern 
half of the state of Indiana is the most important customer for 
foreign goods to this market, and the lower Mississippi country, 
for our various manufactured articles. The products of other 
countries brought to this place are purchased in New York and 
Philadelphia, with the exception of certain descriptions of gro- 
ceries which are supplied by New Orleans."^® 

The most distinctive characteristics of Cincinnati's commerce \ 
in ante bellum days was her great trade with the South. The^ 
war destroyed this, but in the meantime commercial supremacy 
in the West and Northwest had already begun to depart from 

18. Cist: Cincinnati in 1841, p. 49. 
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Cincinnati with the inauguration of railway transportation in the 
Valley of the Mississippi. "The area of trade was greatly en- 
larged, but the number of competing points more than propor- 
tionately increased. Three distinct lines to the seaboard brought 
in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston as active com- 
petitors for trade north of the Ohio river. The Chicago and 
Rock Island Railroad, with connections completed in 1854, gave 
Chicago access to the northwestern region of Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Iowa. St. Louis reached out in all directions, in- 
creasing connecting mileage in Indiana, Illinois and Missouri 
from 339 miles in 1850 to 4186 miles in 1856. Cincinnati re- 
sponded to this general movement by active railroad construc- 
tion and extension. The mileage of Ohio grew from 229 miles 
in 1850 to 1869 miles in 1856. But the exclusive advantages that 
had existed with respect to water transportation no longer pre- 
vailed. The closer proximity and momentum of construction in 
the West, more than compensated for the advantages of estab- 
lished industries and defined new lines of trade."^® 

With such active competition Cincinnati could not hope for 
more than a small proportion of the trade north of the Ohio 
River. Nor could she regain a fair proportion of her trade with 
the South by river transportation alone. Her merchants and 
manufacturers appreciated this and the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
way was built to hold that trade which was rightfully hers. 
That subject, however, will be treated in the succeeding chapter. 
Cincinnati is, and probably will continue to be, the gateway to the 
Middle South. The steamboat age has passed away, but the 
Ohio River continues to be of great economic importance to Cin- 
cinnati. Her importance as a manufacturing and commercial 
center will continue to depend on the cheap transportation of coal 
and iron which that highway affords. 



19. Hollander: The Cincinnati Southern J^aitroad, in Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, 12th series. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. 

TraxisportatioD to Ohio Headwaters* 

"The Yankees, the 'Yorkers/ and the Pennsylvanians learned 
to walk. A recent sketch in a newspaper, reporting the recol- 
lections of Mrs. Nancy Frost, who came from Pennsylvania to 
Marietta, Ohio, in 1789, and who was still living in January, 1887, 
records that the old lady remembered some of the incidents of her 
journey over the mountains, and among them the fact that her 
mother walked most of the way, leading a cow. 

"Our forefathers experienced their greatest difficulties, not in 
navigating lake and stream, but in reaching navigable waters by 
untried and treacherous land routes over mountains, across un- 
bridged rivers, and through dense, unbroken forests. The first 
roads in the primeval wilderness were developed on the principle 
of 'natural selection/ being the chosen paths of wild deer or 
bison. In the West, such rudimentary paths the hunters often 
called streets or buffalo roads. Mann Butler is my authority for 
recording that, in pursuing these buffalo roads, the traveler 
found that 'the growth of cane was so tall and so springy as often 
to lift both horse and rider off the ground, in passing over the 
strong elastic stalks.' The next phase in evolution after these 
brute-made tracks was the Indian trail. The guides that led the 
white man's foot toward the setting sun were the red men, the 
bearers of the bow and tomahawk. 

"Now the civilized ax began its sharp warfare. The trees 
were 'blazed/ girdled, or hewn down; and the Indian 'trail' 
became the white man's 'trace.' It was long before the narrow 
foot-ways and bridle-paths of the woody solitude were widened 
into practicable highways for wheels. 

"First on foot, then on horse-back, came the undaunted pio- 
neer. What the canoe was to the voyager on river and lake, the 
pack-horse was to him who transported merchandise by land. 
Western travelers of our own day have much tr relate of the in- 
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dispensable burro or mountain-donkey so much used in Colo- 
rado. The pack-saddle of yore was the express car of the back- • 
woods, carrying passenger, freight, and mails. Pack-horses 
were often driven in lines of ten and twelve. Each horse was 
tied to the tail of the one going before, so that one driver could 
manage a whole line. The pack or burden of a single animal 
was of about two hundred pounds' weight. I have met with the 
following description of the primitive pack-saddle, by an old man 
whose recollection goes back to pioneer times: 'A large, forked 
limb was obtained, and was cut off just below the fork, and then 
each was cut off about six inches from the crotch and trimmed 
down to the required dimensions to accommodate the loads to be 
carried upon it; then a flat, smooth board was strapped on the 
horse's back, with a sheep-skin pad under it.' Mr. Speed re- 
lates an anecdote of a frontier preacher, who, at an out-of-door 
service, paused in the midst of his sermon to look up and point to 
a tree top, saying, 'Brethren, there is one of the best limbs for a 
pack-saddle that ever grew. After meeting we will go and cut 
it.' The art or business of making pack-saddles for sale became 
one of the profitable occupations of the back-woods; it is men- 
tioned by Colonel McBride, in connection with the dressing of 
deer-skins for leathern breeches, as among the vanished in- 
dustries. 

"In military operations against the Indians, pack-horse trains 
were the indispensable means of land transportation. Captain 
Robert Benhan held the important position of 'Conductor Gen- 
eral' of pack-horses in the expeditions of Harmar, St. Qair, Wil- 
kinson and WajTie. Colonel Harmar wrote, in June, 1787, from 
Fort Harmar, that pack-horses could not be hired for less than 
fifty cents a day. 

'*John Filson rode from his old home in Pennsylvania, to Lex- 
ington. Kentucky, on horse-back. It was no uncommon thing 
for men to make such long equestrian journeys. 'Twas the day 
of Centaurs — man and horse grew together. The saddle-bags 
contained the rider's rations and means of defense. The wiry 
steed, trained to frontier travel, climbed hills, leaped chasms, bore 
his master across unfordable streams. In his 'Notes on the North- 
western Territor>',' Jacob Burnet tells that as late as 1801, on his 
return from the general court at Marietta, to Cincinnati, he was 
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obliged frequently to swim his horse over streams that had 
neither ferries nor bridges, the Little Miami being one of these. 

"Foot-paths and bridle-paths were widened by the removal of 
bushes and trees, and were, by slow degrees, made fit for 
wheels. When Braddock led his troops against the French and 
Indians of Western Pennsylvania, he was obliged to cut down 
trees and construct a passable way through the wilderness for his 
wagons and ordnance. And Colonel Forbes, when he pushed his 
march through the woods, on his way to capture Fort Du Quesne, 
also improvised a practicable road. The highways thus broken 
were naturally made use of by the pioneer. Sections of the 
Braddock Road coincide with routes still traveled ; other sections 
are abandoned, and now form part of cultivated fields. 

"McMaster, in his chapter on 'The State of America in 1784,' 
gives a general description of the first road from the Atlantic 
States to the West. He says : 'From Philadelphia ran out the 
road to what was then the Far West. Its course, after leaving 
the city, lay through a broken, desolate, and almost uninhabitated 
country; now thick with towns and cities, penetrated with in- 
numerable railways, and renowned for great deposits of iron and 
inexhaustible mines of coal. There it wound through the beauti- 
ful hills of Western Pennsylvania, and crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains to the headwaters of the Ohio. By those, whom 
pleasure or business had never led that way, it was believed to 
be a turnpike. In reality it was merely a passable road, broad 
and level in the lowlands, narrow and dangerous in the passes 
of the mountains, and beset with steep declivities. Yet it was 
the only highway between the Mississippi River and the East, 
and was constantly traveled in the summer months by thousands 
of emigrants to the Western country, and by long trains of wagons 
bringing the produce of the little farms on the banks of the Ohio 
to the markets of Philadelphia and Baltimore.' "^ 

Early Gmimerce and Flat-boat Transportation* 

"The early commerce of the Ohio river for some years was 
confined to the transportation of Western produce on flat-boats, 
which were built at various points from Cincinnati to Elizabeth- 
town, on the Monongahela. The high rates of wagonage across 

1. Venable: Footprints of the Pioneers , pp. 68-73. 
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the mountains, led many persons early to contemplate and some 
of them to engage in the taking up in keel-boats and subse- 
quently by barges, various articles, groceries especially which 
could be bought to good advantage at New Orleans, at that period 
the only outlet for the whiskey, flour and tobacco of the West."* 

"The first improvement in our commercial facilities, was the 
introduction of barges, moved by sails, oars, or setting-poles; as 
the wind, and the state of water, might require. These vessels 
were constructed to carry from forty to one hundred tons." 

"They were built like the keel-boats .... but much 
broader as well as longer being 75 to 120 feet in length, with a 
breadth of the beam from 15 to 20 feet, sufficing to carry from 
60 to 100 tons. A cargo box served to protect the merchandise 
from the weather, and a space in the stem of about 8 feet in 
length, partitioned off from the rest of the boat, and called by 
courtesy a cabin afforded some degree of privilege in sleeping 

hours These vessels carried generally two masts, 

occasionally but one, f ;] their principal dependence [was] in a 
large square sail forward [ ; this enabled them,] when the wind was 
in the right direction, and of sufficient force to make more rapid 
progress [ ; and it also relieved] the hands in the laborious process 
of rowing in such a current as that of the Mississippi. A bargee 
usually carried from thirty to fifty men, with as many oars, suit- 
able space being left in stowing the cargo, principally towards the 
bow, for their employment. Where the shore or beach permitted, 
the cordelle was also resorted to. This was a stout rope, which 
being fastened to the mast, was carried along the beach on the 
shoulders of the whole boat crew, stationed at regular distances. 
Where the shore was lined with trees as was often the case, and 
a beach did not present the opportunity of cordelling, and the 
current bore hard on the rowers, the yawl with which these boats 
were always provided, was sent out ahead with a coil of rope, one 
end of which was made fast to a tree, or even a snag in the river, 
and while the boat was pulling up to the fast, a fresh coil was 
started ahead to be secured to some new object for the same pur- 
pose. This was called warping. Lastly, these barges, like the 
keel-boat, had setting-poles, which being brought to the shoulders 



2. Cist: Cincinnati Miscellany^ Vol. I, p. 125. 
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of the men, resting on the bed of the river, afforded ample pur- 
chase in propelling boats "' 

"They usually made two trips, to New Orleans and back, in 
a year ; and from the increased quantity of cargo, they were able 
to carry, the price of transportation was considerably reduced. 
They brought freight from New Orleans to this place, [Cincin- 
nati] at from five to six dollars, per hundred, which was con- 
siderably lower than the cost from Philadelphia: and from that 
time, most of our groceries, and heavy articles, were brought up 
the river. As the expense of these barges compared with keel- 
boats, was by no means increased, in proportion to the increase 
of cargo, the price of freight was greatly diminished, and the 
quantity of produce shipped, proportionately increased. The in- 
troduction of this mode of navigating the Ohio and Mississippi, 
may be considered, as an epoch, in our commercial history. It 
was viewed as an improvement, that would greatly advance, the 
commercial and agricultural interests, of the western country. It 
was first thought of and brought into operation, by the firms of 
Baum & Perry, and Riddle, Bechtle & Co., of this place. These 
vessels continued in use, from 1807, till about the year 1817, when 
the introduction of steam-boats, on the Ohio, entirely superseded 
them."* 

In spiking of the commerce of the flat-boat period and its 
influence on the life of the people. Judge Burnet said : "The 
greatest embarrassment, under which the western country la- 
bored, at the time, arose from the difficulty of conveying its pro- 
ducts to market, and of procuring such foreign articles, as were 
necessary, for use and convenience. No artificial roads had been 
made, canals had not been thought of, the natural impediments in 
our rivers rendered the navigation of them difficult, and some- 
times impracticable; and when the water was at the most favor- 
able stage, the distance of our chief market, and the imperfect 
means of transportation, were such as to require a large portion 
of the avails of a cargo, to defray the expense of taking it to mar- 
ket. The crafts made use of, were necessarily small, and the 
cargoes proportionately light. Under such disadvantages, the 



3. Cist: Cincinnati Miscellany, Vol. I, p. 125. 

4. Burnet: Letters in Ohio Hist. & Philos. Soc, Trans., Part n, 
Vol. I, pp. 151-152. 
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commerce of the country, was almost nominal. The farmer had 
no motive to increase the product of his farm, beyond the wants 
of his own family, and of such emigrants, or new-comers, as they 
were called, as might settle in his immediate vicinity. For many 
years, these emigrants created the only demand, which existed 
in the interior, for the surplus products of ag^culture. Com and 
oats rarely commanded more than from ten to twelve cents, and 
wheat from thirty-seven to forty-five cents. Good beef averaged 
about a dollar and half, and pork from one and a half to two dol- 
lars per hundred. At such prices, you will say, that following 
the plough, was not the road to wealth, and yet our farmers lived 
as independently, and enjoyed quite as much contentment, as. they 
have, at any time since. They were satisfied with the wholesome 
diet produced by their own hands, and with the plain and simple 
dress, which their means brought within their command."' 

Pioneer Merchants. 

The characteristics of commercial life in the flat-boat era arc 
well set forth in the following account by Joseph Hough, a pio- 
neer merchant of Hamilton, Ohio. 

"The difficulties connected with the mercantile business of 
that early period can not be realized by the merchants of this day. 
We had to travel on horseback from Hamilton to Philadelfdiia, 
a distance of six hundred miles, to purchase our goods. We 
were exposed to all kinds of weather and were compelled to pass 
over the worst possible roads. When our goods were pur- 
chased, we had to engage wagons to haul them to Pittsburg. 
Their transportation over the mountains occupied from twenty to 
twenty-five days, and cost from six to tei! dollars per hundred. 
Our goods being landed at Pittsburg, we usually bought flat- 
boats, or keel-boats, and hired hands to take our goods to Cin- 
cinnati, and we were able to have them hauled to Hamilton at 
from fifty to seventy-five cents per hundred. We were generally 
engaged three months in going east, in purchasing our stock of 
goods, and getting them safely delivered at Hamilton. These 
three months were of toil and privation and of expense of every 
kind. 



S. Burnet: Letters in Ohio Hist. & Philos, Soc. Trans., Part 11, 
Vol. I, pp. 148-149. 
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"After the receipt of our goods at Hapfiilton, our difficulties 
were by no means all overcome. In order to sell them we were 
compelled not only to do the ordinary duties of merchants, and 
to incur its ordinary responsibilities and risk, but had to become 
the produce merchants of the country. We were compelled to 
take the farmers' produce and send or take it to New Orleans, 
the only market we could reach. It was necessary for the mer- 
chant to buy pork and to pack it, to buy wheat, have barrels made 
and Contract for the manufacture of wheat into flour, and then 
to build flat-bottomed boats, and with great expense and risk of 
proi>erty commit the whole to the dangers of the navigation of the 
Miami, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. The difficulties of the trip 
were not overcome when we had safely arrived at New Orleans. 
In returning home we had either to travel eleven hundred miles 
by land, five hundred of which was through the Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, and Cherokee nations of Indians, or else go by sea either to 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, and thence home by land. I have de- 
scended the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, before 
steam-boat navigation could be relied on to bring one to Louis- 
ville, fourteen times. Thirteen trips were made on flat-boats and 
one on a barge. I traveled home by land eight times, and 

we were usually about thirty days in making the trip 

When we came in our route to a water course which would swim 
our horses, we would throw our saddle-bags and provisions over 
our shoulders and swim our horses over. We were compelled to 
camp without tents, regardless of rain or any unfavorable 
weather, and to pack provisions sufficient to last us through the 
Indian nations. Notwithstanding the difficulties and dangers of 
the trips, our spirits never flagged 

"The first time I descended the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
I left Cincinnati in December, 1808, with five flat-boats, all loaded 
with produce. At that time there were but few settlers on the 
Ohio river below the present city of Louisville. The cabins were 
few and far between, and there were only two small villages be- 
tween Louisville and the mouth of the Ohio The 

whole country bordering the Mississippi, from the mouth of the 
Ohio to Natchez, might be regarded as an almost unbroken wil- 
derness. The Indians seldom visited the banks except at a few 
points where the* river approached the high lands. 
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"The bands of robbers who had infested the lower part of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers had not been entirely dispersed, and 
were yet much dreaded by the merchants and navigators of those 
rivers, so that the men on the boats were well armed, and during 
the night, when lying at the shore in the wilderness country, a 
sentinel was kept on deck to prevent surprise."* 

All of the surplus produce of the Ohio Valley was not mar- 
keted through the merchants. It was not an uncommon thing 
for the more well-to-do farmers living near the Ohio or Great 
Miami rivers to market their own produce. Mr. Jeremiah But- 
terfield, a farmer living on the Great Miami below Hamilton, was 
one of these. 

"In the winter of the year 1819, Mr. Butterfield drove a large 
number of hogs through the woods from the neighborhood where 
he resided to Detroit, a distance of two hundred and eighty miles. 
For most of the distance on the route which he chose, there were 
no inhabitants, no roads, not even a path to direct their course. 
And what rendered the expedition more difficult, a severe snow- 
storm set in. His men became disheartened, and some of them 
turned back and left him ; but he pushed boldly forward, break- 
ing a path in the snow with his horse for the hogs to follow ; so 
that after many days of toil and hardship, he arrived safely at 
Detroit, sold out to advantage, and returned home with his sad- 
dle bags full of money. Three times he shipped live hogs from 
his own door, on board of flat-boats, down the Miami, Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, to New Orleans, and from thence shipped them 
to the island of Cuba."^ 

Trade on the Mnisif ppL 

Timothy Flint, who in 181 5 made the journey from New Eng- 
land to Louisiana, via the Ohio and Mississippi, has left an in- 
teresting account of the Mississippi trade. After a residence of 
ten years in Louisiana, Mr. Flint returned to New England. 
Later he came to Cincinnati and while living here was engaged 
in literary work. For some time he published the Western 
Monthly Review. 

"In the spring, one hundred boats have been numbered, that 



6. McBride: Pioneer Biography^ Vol. I, pp. 316-319. 

7. McBride: Pioneer Biography, Vol. II, pp. 169-170. 
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landed in one day at the mouth of the bayou, at New Madrid. I 
have strolled to the point on a spring evening and seen them ar- 
riving in fleets. The boisterous gaiety of the hands, the moving 
picture of life on board the boats, in the numerous animals, large 
and small, which they carry, their different loads, the evidence 
of the increasing agriculture of the country above, and more than 
all, the immense distance which they have already come, and 
those which they have still to go, afforded to me copious sources 
of meditation. You can name no point from the numerous rivers 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi, from which some of these boats 
have not come. In one place there are boats loaded with planks, 
from the pine forests of the southwest of New York. In an- 
other quarter there are the Yankee notions of Ohio. From Ken- 
tucky, pork, flour, whiskey, hemp, tobacco, bagging, and bale- 
rope. From Tennessee there are the same articles, together with 
great quantities of cotton. From Missouri and Illinois, cattle and 
horses, the same articles generally as from Ohio, together with 
peltry and lead from Missouri. Some boats are loaded with corn 
in the ear in bulk ; others with barrels of apples and potatoes. 
. Some have loads of cider, and what they call 'cider royal' or cider 
that has been strengthened by boiling or freezing. There are 
dried fruits, every kind of spirits manufactured in these regions, 
and in short, the products of the ingenuity and agriculture of the 
whole upper country of the west. They have come from regions 
thousands of miles apart. They have floated to a common point 
of union. The surface of the boats cover some acres. Fowls are 
fluttering over the roofs, as an invariable appendage. The 
chanticleer raises his piercing note. The swine utter their cries. 
The cattle low. There are boats fitted on purpose, and loaded 
entirely with turkeys, that, having little else to do, gobble most 
furiously. The hands travel about from boat to boat, make in- 
quiries, and acquaintances, and form alliances to yield mutual as- 
sistance to each other, on their descent from this to New Orleans. 
"After an hour or two passed in this way, they spring on the 
shore to raise the wind in town. It is well for the people of the 
village, if they do not become riotous in the course of the even- 
ing; in which case I have often seen the most summary and 
strong measures taken. About midnight the uproar is all hushed. 
The fleet unites once more at Natchez, or New Orleans, and, al- 
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though they live on the same river, they may, perhaps, never 
meet each other again on the earth. 

"Next morning at the first dawn, the bugles sound. Every 
thing in and about the boats, that has life, is in motion. The 
boats, in half an hour, are all under way. In a little while they 
have all disappeared and nothing is seen, as before they came, 
but the r^^lar current of the river. In passing down the Miss- 
issippi, we often see a number of boats lashed and floating to- 
gether. I was once on board a fleet of eight, that were in this 
way moving in together. It was a considerable walk, to travel over 
the roofs of this floating town. On board of one boat they were 
killing swine. In another they had apples, cider, nuts, and dried 
fruit. One of the boats was a retail or dram shop. It seems 
that the object in lashing so many boats, had been to barter, and 
obtain supplies. These confederacies often commence in a frolic, 
and end in a quarrel, in which case the aggrieved party dissolves 
the partnership by unlashing, and managing his own boat in his 
own way. While this fleet of boats is floating separately, but 
each carried by the same current, nearly at the same rate, visits 
take place from boat to boat in skiffs. 

"While I was at New Madrid, a large tinner's establishment 
floated there in a boat. In it all the different articles of tin-ware 
were manufactured and sold by wholesale and retail. There 
were three large apartments, where the different branches of the 
art were carried on in this floating manufactory. When they had 
mended all the tin, and vended all that they could sell in one place, 
they floated to another. A still more extraordinary manufactory, 
we were told, was floating down the Ohio, and shortly expected 
at New Madrid. Aboard this were manufactured axes, scythes, 
and all other iron tools of this description, and in it horses were 
shod. In short it was a complete blacksmith's shop of a high 
order, and it is said that they jestingly talked of having a trip- 
hammer worked by horse power on board. I have frequently 
seen in this region a dry goods shop in a boat, with its articles 
very handsomely arranged on shelves. Nor would the delicate 
hands of the vender have disgraced the spruce clerk behind our 
city counters. It is not common to see flat-boats worked by a 
bucket wheel, and a horse power after the fashion of the steam- 
boat movement. Indeed, every spring brings forth new con- 
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trivances of this sort, the result of the farmer's meditations over 
his winter's fire."® 

Two years later Morris Birkbeck, an Englishman who founded 
a settlement in Illinois, said : "Five hundred persons every sum- 
mer pass down the Ohio from Cincinnati to New Orleans, as 
traders or boatmen, and return on foot. By water, the distance is 
seventeen hundred miles, and the walk back a thousand. Many 
go down to New Orleans from Pittsburg, which adds five hundred 
miles to the distance by water, and three hundred by land. The 
storekeepers (country shop-keepers we should call them) of these 
western towns, visit the eastern ports of Baltimore, New York 
and Philadelphia, once a year, to lay in their stock of goods : an 
evidence it might seem of want of confidence in the merchants of 
those places ; but the great variety of articles, and the risk attend- 
ing their carriage to so great a dfstance, by land and water, render 
it necessary that the storekeepers should attend both to their pur- 
chase and conveyance. 

"I think the time is at hand when these periodical transmon- 
tane journeys are to give place to expeditions down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans. The vast and increasing produce of 
these states, in grain, flour, cotton, sugar, tobacco, peltry, tim- 
ber, etc., etc., which finds a ready vent at New Orleans, will be 
returned, through the same channel in the manufactures of Eu- 
rope and the luxuries of the east, to supply the growing demands 
of this western world."* 

The Steamboat* 

The Orleans, the first steamboat on Western waters, was 
launched at Pittsburg in 1811 but so imperfect was the construc- 
tion of steamboats at that time that they proved to be impractica- 
ble for navigation against the swift current of the western rivers. 
Between 181 1 and 181 7 only eight boats were launched on the 
Ohio. Yet such optimists as Dr. Drake were looking forward to 
the successful use of the steamboat and the construction of the 



8. Flint: Recollections of the Last Ten Years, pp. 103-105. 

9. Birkbeck: Notes on a Journey, pp. 102-103. 

Hulbert: Historic Hif^hways of America, Vol. IX, Ch. 4, gives an 
excellent account of flat-boat transportation. Venable: Footprints of 
the Pioneers, pp. 73-93, is very interesting but briefer. Venable: Tales 
from Ohio History, pp. 186-1%, is excellent. 
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Erie Ginal. Kilbourn's Ohio Gaaette of 1815 stated that. 
"Steamboats have been found, by actual experiment, to be pe- 
culiariy adapted for its navigation. It is contemplated by several 
individuals to operate a partial, and if practicable a total change 
in the course of foreign trade by diverting it from the tedious^ 
expensive and troublesome conveyance by land across the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, and transferring it, by way of New Orleans, 
with water carriage, through the channel of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivcrs."^^ On July 24th of the same year Liberty Hail pub- 
lished the following account of the first steamboat voyage from 
New Orleans to Pittsburg. 

"The Steam-Boat Enterprise. This is the first steam-boat 
that has ascended the Ohio. She arrived at I^uisville on the 
1st of June, sailed thence on the loth, and came to at this 
port on the 13th, having made her passage .... in 
twenty-eight days ; (by the aid of her machinery alone, which acts 
on a single wheel placed in the stem) against the rapid currents 
of the Mississippi and the Ohio. This is one of the most im- 
portant facts in the history of this country, and will serve as data 
of its future commercial greatness. A range of steam-boats from 
Pittsburg to New Orleans, connecting Pittsburg and Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati and Louisville, Louisville and Smithland, at the 
mouth of the Cumberland, or some eligible place on the Missis- 
sippi below the mouth of the Ohio; thence to Natchez, and from 
Natchez to New Orleans, will render the transportation of men 
and merchandise as easy, as cheap and expeditious on these wa- 
ters, as it is by means of sea vessels on the ocean, and certainly 
far safer. And we are happy to congratulate our readers on the 
prospect that is presented of such an establishment. Two 
steam-boats, considerably larger than the Enterprise, and yet not 
too large for the purpose, are already built at Pittsburg, . . . 
others will follow. The success of the Enterprise must give a 
spring to this business, that will in a few years carry it into com- 
plete and successful operation. The Enterprise is a small vessel 
carrying only 35 tons cargo exclusive of her machinery. She has 
however very good accommodations for between 35 and 40 pas- 
sengers Price of passage New Orleans to Cin- 
cinnati is $130 and hence to Pittsburg $30."" 

10. Kilboume: Ohio Gazette for 181$% p. 72. 

11. LiheHy Hall, July 24, 1815. 
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The voyage of the Enterprise was made under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. The river was very high, and by hug- 
ging close to the shore she encountered very little current. 
Therefore, people were not yet convinced that the steam-boat 
would prove to be a practicable means of navigation against the 
swift current of western rivers. As late as 1816 the general opin- 
ion was expressed in the statement that, "Such a contrivance 
might conquer the difficulties of the Mississippi, as high as 
Natchez ; but that we of the Ohio must wait for some more happy 
century of inventions."** 

Even then a steamboat was building that embodied improve- 
ments that were to revolutionize the West. Fitch and Fulton 
should share the honor of the invention of the steamboat, but to 
Captain Henry Shreve we are indebted for perfecting it so that 
it would successfully stem the swift current of the Ohio. In 181 6 
he launched the Washington at Wheeling, and in the following 
spring she made the round trip from Louisville to New Orleans 
in forty-one days. This voyage demonstrated that steamboats 
could ascend the Ohio and Mississippi in less than one-fourth the 
time required by barges and keel boats, and the era of steamboat 
navigation began. 

"This vessel [the Washington], the fourth in the catalogue of 
western steamboats, was constructed under the personal superin- 
tendence and direction of Capt. Shreve. The hull was built at 
Wheeling, and the engines were made at Brownsville. The 
entire construction of the boat comprised various innovations, 
which were suggested by the ingenuity and experience of Captain 
Shreve. The Washington was the first 'two-decker' on the west- 
em waters. The cabin was placed between the decks. It had 
been the general practice for steamboats to carry their boilers in 
the hold; in this particular Capt. Shreve made a new arrange- 
ment, by placing the boilers of the Washington on deck ; and this 
plan was such an obvious improvement, that all the steamboats 
on those waters retain it to the present day 

"On the 24th day of September, 1816, the Washington 
passed over the Falls of the Ohio on her trip to New Orleans, 
and returned to Louisville in November following. While at 
New Orleans, the ingenuity of her construction excited the ad- 

12. HaU: Statistics of the West, p. 228. 
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miration of the most intelligent citizens of that place. Edward 
Livingston, after a critical examination of the boat and her ma- 
chinery remarked to Capt. Shreve, 'You deserve well of your 
country, young man; but we (referring to Fulton and Livings- 
ton's monopoly) shall be compelled to beat you (in the courts), if 
we can.' 

"An accumulation of ice in the Ohio compelled the Wash- 
ington to remain at the Falls until March 12th, 1817. On that 
day she commenced her second voyage to New Orleans. The 
ascending voyage was made in twenty-five days, and from this 
voyage all historians date the commencement of steam navigation 
in the Mississippi valley. This feat of the Washington produced 
almost as much popular excitement and exultation in that region 
as the battle of New Orleans. The citizens of Louisville gave a 
public dinner to Capt. Shreve, at which he predicted that the 
time would come when the trip from New Orleans to Louisville 
would be made in ten days. Although this may have been re- 
garded as a boastful declaration at that time the prediction has 
been more than fulfilled ; for in 1853 the trip was made in four 
days and nine hours. 

"After that memorable voyage of the Washington, all doubts 
and prejudices in reference to steam navigation were removed. 
Ship-yards began to be established in every conveni^t locality and 
the business of steamboat building was vigorously prosecuted.'*^ 

By the close of 1826 there had been launched 233 steamboats 
on the Mississippi system, and Cincinnati had built one-fifth of 
them.^* This number was increased to 588 in 1837, and 164 of 
them, or 27.9 per cent, were the product of Cincinnati artisans. 
In 1829 it was estimated that $8400,000 had been invested in 
steamboats on Western waters,^' and by 1856 no less than 800 
steamboats were in operation on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries.*' 

The introduction of the steamboat, however, did not entirely 
solve the navigation problem for the upper Ohio. During the 
greater part of the year the Falls at Louisville impeded naviga- 



13. Lrloyd: Steamboat Directory, pp. 44-45. 

14. Drake & Mansfield: Cincinnati in 1826, p. 66. 

15. HaU: Statistics of the West, p. 263. 

16. Lrloyd: Steamboat Directory, p. 45. 
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tion. Only in high water could steamboats pass over them with 
safety. In 1817 it was estimated that the annual cost to merchants 
above the falls for storage, drayage, cooperage, commissions 
and labor due to the portage around the falls amounted to $80,- 
000." From that time until the time of its completion in 1829 
citizens of Cincinnati showed an active interest in the building of 
a canal around the falls. 

Roads. 

After settlements were made and farmers began to produce a 
surplus the Westerners keenly felt the need of good roads over 
which they might transport their crops to market. Probably the 
first road in Ohio was the trace made by the army from Cincinnati 
up the Mill Creek and Great Miami valleys toward the Indian 
towns. The first road, however, that was regularly laid out with- 
in the state was Zane's Trace from Wheeling to Limestone, now 
Maysville. 

Mr. Archer B. Hulbert has pointed out in his Historic High- 
ways of America that very early in the history of the West set- 
tlers needed a road for the homeward track. The Ohio was an 
easy means of transit into the West, but land travel was more 
rapid and safer on the return trip. The early settlers used 
Boone's Wilderness road, but as Pennsylvanians moved into Ken- 
tucky and the Miami Purchase, there was a demand for a road 
north of the Ohio River. To meet this demand Congress passed 
an act, May 17, 1797, authorizing "Ebenezer Zane to locate cer- 
tain lands in the territory of the United States northwest of the 
river Ohio in payment for laying out the proposed road from 
Wheeling to Maysville. The lands located by Zane consisted of 
three tracts each one mile square and respectively on the Mus- 
kingum, Hocking and Scioto rivers. 

The road thus laid out was nothing more than a trail fit for 
horsemen, particularly mail carriers. It crossed the Muskingum 
at Zanesville, the Hocking at Lancaster, and the Scioto at Chilli- 
cothe. An interesting account of a trip over this road in 1797 was 
published in the American, Vol. i, p. 158, and reproduced in Hul- 
bert's Historic Highways, Vol. 11, p. 159. At that time there 



17. Burnet: Notes on the Northwest Territory, p. 401. Hall's Statis- 
tics of the West has an interesting chapter on the 8teamt}oat. 
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were but two houses between Maysville and Chillicothe^ and three 
or four between Chillicothe and Lancaster. These places were 
just begun. Shortly after this road was opened a mail route was 
established between Wheeling, and Maysville and Lexington. 

Hulbert remarks that, "The little road here under considera- 
tion is unique among American Highways in its origin and in its 
history. It was demanded, not by war, but by civilization, not 
for exploration and settlement but by settlements that were al- 
ready made and in need of communion and commerce. It was 
created by an act of Congress as truly as the Cumberland Road, 
which soon should, in part, supersede it."*' 

By 1809 the principal towns of the Miami Country were con- 
nected by roads, and two main roads led east, one from Hamil- 
ton and one from Cincinnati, and connected with Zane's road for 
Wheeling and the East. No effort had been made to improve 
them, however, and they were impassable for a loaded wagcm 
much of the year. This condition retarded the agricultural devel- 
opment of the country and during the War of 1812 it so seriously 
interfered with the movements of the northwestern army as to 
bring about a proposal for a series of military roads. That Cin- 
cinnati was interested in good roads is evidenced by the following 
from Dr. Drake's Cincinnati in 18 15 : 

"The policy of constructing from Cincinnati toward the 
sources of these rivers [the Miamis], a great road which should 
at all times be equally passable, has been for some time in agita- 
tion. It will perhaps be undertaken in 1816, and pass by the 
nearest route from this town [Cincinnati] to Da)rton. The ben- 
efits which an execution of this plan would confer, cannot be fully 
estimated, except by those who have travelled through the Miami 
Country in the winter season and have studied the connections in 
business between that district and Cincinnati. The salt, the iron, 
the castings, the glass, the cotton and the foreign merchandise of 
eight counties, would be transported on this road ; — . . . 

"An improved road to Columbia is a great desideratum. The 
present one for several years past in the winter season has been 
nearly impassable for carriages and loaded wagons ; . . . . 



18. Hulbert: Historic Highways^ Vol. II, p. 165. A fuller account 
of Zane's Trace is given by C. L#. Martzolf in the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly^ Vol. XIII, pp. 297-322. 
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Two years ago some efforts were made to form a company for 
this purpose, but they seem to have been ineffectual ; and we must 
patiently wait for an accession of wealth and enterprise. . ."*• 

For the next few years there are frequent references in Cin- 
cinnati newspapers to the formation of turnpike companies. Two 
companies were incorporated in 1817 but not until the early 
Thirties was turnpike construction actively undertaken. By 1826 
road-making in Ohio had so far developed that it was possible to 
run a daily stage-coach line from Cincinnati to Sandusky, con- 
necting with boat for Buffalo and another via Columbus to 
Wheeling. From Wheeling the traveler could take the Cumber- 
land Road to Baltimore, completing the journey from Cincinnati 
in eight or nin^ days. By 1841 there were seventeen turnpikes 
which directly or indirectly led to and from Cincinnati, and the 
whole southwestern part of Ohio was interlaced with roads.*^ 

The building of the Cumberland Road, however, was of far 
greater importance to the West in general than any of these local 
highways. The rapid peopling of Ohio and the probability that 
an equally great immigration would soon rush into Indiana and 
Illinois was responsible for its construction. The enabling act 
that authorized Ohio to form a state constitution appropriated five 
per cent, of the amount of land sales within the state for the con- 
struction of a road between the navigable waters of the Atlantic 
and the state of Ohio. On March 3, 1803, another act was 
passed setting aside three of the five per cent, for road construc- 
tion within the state, thus leaving but two per cent for the pro- 
posed great portage road. 

The first contract for the construction of the Cumberland Road 
was let in 181 1 and by 1818 a line of mail coaches was put on be- 
tween Washington, D. C, and Wheeling. When the road reached 
Wheeling the most important part of it was completed, yet it was 
not half finished. Between 1820 and 1838 various appropria- 
tions were made for extending it through Ohio and Indiana. It 
was not until 1825, however, that its extension was actually au- 
thorized. It followed Zane's Trace from Wheeling to Zanes- 
ville; from there it crossed the state nearly in a direct line 
through Columbus and on to Indianapolis. It was never fully 

19. Drake: Natural and Statistical View of Cincinnati^ p. 220. 

20. Cist: Cincinnati in 1841, pp. 80-82. 
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completed by the National Government in Indiana ; for by the time 
the work was commenced in that state canal and railroad buildine 
had so far advanced as to make a turnpike practically useless as a 
means of through transportation.*^ 

The following brief account of Stage Coaches and Prairie 
Schooners from the Squirrel Hunters of Ohio by N. E. Jones is 
probably as applicable to travel on the Ctmiberland Road as to 
travel in general. 

"From the organization of the state until the introduction of 
canals and railroads, inland transportation of merchandise and 
travel was done by means of stage-coaches and freight-wagons. 
The coaches were stoutly constructed with leather suspensions for 
springs, with inside dimensions for nine persons. At the rear 
each coach was provided with a capacious boot for the accommo- 
dation of Saratoga trunks and U. S. mail-bags. The driver had 
an elevated outside seat in front, and proudly pulled the strings on 
four spirited horses, which were driven in relays of ten miles, and 
under favorable circumstances would, in this way make eight 

miles an hour, including stops for changes There 

were no improved roads north of Columbus for nearly fifty years, 
and during the wet season, or thawing of the frozen road-bed, 
staging became slow and laborious 

"Stage coaches had their centers for distribution in Columbus, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati and were used in the principal mail 
lines over the state 

"The wagons for freight were large and strong, and having a 
cover of white canvas, gave them the name of 'Prairie Schoon- 
ers.' They were usually drawn by six horses, and on long routes 
traveled in companies ; trains could be seen moving slowly along 
in line, all laden with merchandise of the East, or on their way 
East, carrying the products of Ohio industry to an eastern mar- 
ket 

"The bed or body of the schooner was formed by a stout 



21. Volume X of Hulbert's Historic Hxf[hways is entirely devoted to 
this great national highway. Chapters IV, V and VI deal with life on 
the road and are especially attractive. The titles to these chapters are 
as follows: ''Stage Coaches and Freighters**, ''Mail and Mail Irines", 
"Taverns and Tavern Life'*. The same author has a monograph 
on the Cumberland Road in Ohio Arch, & HisL Quarterly^ Vol. IX. 
Venable: Tales from Ohio History, pp. 197-204, gives a good brief 
account. 
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frame-work of the best seasoned bent-wood^ and put together as 
immovable and durable as any railroad coach body of the present 
day. The teams were composed of large draft-horses. The 
'near* wheel-horse carried a saddle, in addition to his harness, 
for the accommodation of the driver. This saddle-horse with the 
near front animal, or leader, constituted the managing horses of 
the whole team. All orders were given, as required, to these; 
they were always wakeful, watchful, and obedient. A good 
leader and a reliable near wheel-horse were boastful prizes of 
their owners; and most teamsters in those days owned their en- 
tire outfits, and were exceedingly kind to their animals. 

"What may seem peculiar, whether having four or six animals 
in the team, the driver used only a single line — one string attached 
to the 'leader/ and to him, with the aid of the saddle-horse, safety 
and correct actions of all the members of the team were assured. 

"Many were the thousands of tons these lines carried over the 
mountains. But the tread of the caravan and the crack of the 
black-snake were no longer heard on the AUeghanies after the 
completion of the Erie Canal (in 1825) ; and ceased entirely as a 
system of transportation on the operation of the Ohio canal in 

l832."22 

Canals. 

"As early as 1807, Jesse Hawley conceived the idea of a canal 
from the Hudson River to Lake Erie — a distance of three hundred 
and fifty miles, believing it would be a profitable investment for 
the state and nation, that it would populate the North-west and 
establish important commercial lelations with western states. But 
the newspapers pronounced Jesse 'a crank,' and refused to make 
public his thoughts upon the subject. But this did not change the 
opinions of practical business men, whose talk of canals did not 
meet with much favor among legislators, which perhaps, repre- 
sented the sentiments of their constituents. And it took nearly 
half as long as it did the people of New York to build the Erie 
canal, for those of Ohio to understand that a canal, commerce and 
free trade, would increase labor and enrich a state. And for the 
timely commencement of the great work the people of Ohio are 
much indebted to W. Steele, of Cincinnati, for his trial surveys 



22. Jones, N. B.: The Squirrel Hunters in Ohio, pp. 301-307. 
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and intelligent letters upon the subject at an early day, when few 
persons entertained the practicability of such an undertaking."^ 
In 1815 Dr. Drake suggested the building of a canal connecting 
the Great Miami near Hamilton with the Ohio at Cincinnati. He 
pointed out that such a canal with a slight improvement in the 
navigation of the Great Miami would make a rectangle of 5,500 
square miles of fine farming land tributary to Cincinnati. 

"The following extracts from a letter published in the Olive 
Branch, February 27, 1821, on the 'Project of a Canal/ is but a 
fair specimen of the philanthropy of the times, and says : 'Noth- 
ing can be of more importance to the State of Ohio than the mak- 
ing of a navigable canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. That 
it is practicable to make such canal admits not of a doubt. Were 
it made, and the Hudson and Erie Canal finished we should have 
an easy and cheap highway on which to transport our surplus pro- 
duce to the New York market The ground for 

making a canal across the State of Ohio is much more favorable 
than that over which the New York canal is now making. Al- 
though there would be more lockage on the Ohio Canal than on 
the New York, yet it is believed it can be made at less expense 

than an equal distance of the New York canal I am 

aware that some will say that the State of Ohio is too young and 
too poor to undertake this mighty project. But I deny that the 
State of Ohio is either young or poor. She contains at this time 
more than 500,000 souls, and ranks [as the] fourth or fifth state 

in the Union 

" 'The inquiry of some will be how is the money to be raised to 
dig this mighty ditch ? Raise it in the same way New York does 
. . . borrow it on the credit of the state 

" 'Although it costs $2400,000 (to make 200 miles), it might 
not be necessary to borrow anything like that sum. The distribution 
of the sum required would go to the people of the state, and give 
more relief from their present pecuniary embarrassment than can 
be had from any laws enacted for that purpose. As the lands in 
the vicinity of the canal belonging to the general government 
would be greatly enhanced in value I think it not improbable that 
Congress will make a donation to the state of a body of land in 
the vicinity, so far as it passes through their territory ; if so it 
would aid very much in making it. 

23. Jones, N. B.: The Squirrel Hunters of Ohio, pp. 276-277. 
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" 'A member of tjie House of Commons once asked an eminent 
cn^neer for what purpose he apprehended rivers were made. His 
answer was to feed navigable canals. Such was the opinion of a 
g^reat man, and such indeed must have been the opinion of many 
others, for we find canals in Great Britain in many places running 
parallel with navigable rivers. Persons unacquainted with the 
cheapness at which goods are transported on canals are surprised 
when they learn that a ton weight can be transported at the rate 

of one cent a mile ' 

"Mr. Phillips, ill the preface of his history of Inland Naviga- 
tion, says : 'All canals may be considered as so many roads of a 
certain kind on which one horse will draw as much as thirty horses 

do on ordinary turnpike roads 

'* 'When the canals through Ohio and New York are finished, 
I have no doubt but that two-thirds of the surplus produce of all 
the country watered by the Ohio and its tributary streams above 
the falls would pass through them to the New York market. That 
it would be to the interest of every shipper to give the preference 

to New York is obvious The amount of produce 

that perishes on the way and at New Orleans every fifteen years, 
would itself more than pay for building a canal across the State of 
Ohio. During the spring tides, when the principal part of the 
produce of the western country is carried to New Orleans, that 
market is glutted, and the shipper is very often pleased at being 
able to return home with half the money his cargo cost him. . . 
" 'It must be admitted that the risk on the canal and lake is 
much less than on the Ohio and Mississippi and the time required 
to carry the produce that way much less. By turning the trade 
from New Orleans to New York, we would save thereby the lives 
of many of our most enterprising and useful citizens, who would 
otherwise fall victims to the diseases of the lower Mississippi. 
The state of Kentucky has lost more of her citizens by the New 
Orleans trade within the last fifteen years than she lost by the late 

war, and it is known she bled at every pore ' 

"Previous to 1820 the inhabitants of the North-west had very 
little prospect that agriculture would ever be the road to affluence. 
The natural barriers lo transportation were viewed as permanent 
obstacles. A water-way was ridiculed by high authority, which 
pronounced it little short of madness, and the newspapers in the 
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East had shown the impracticability ; and the Western land-owner 
manifested but little dissatisfaction. He found his way to this 
country to live, and was happy in finding enough to make it easy. 
He anticipated but little from agriculture as a source of profit . 

"At this date (1823) com was selling to feeders at six cents 
per bushel in Ohio, and wheat at twenty-five cents. But a few 
years later agriculture in the Northwest was also banning to 
be regarded as the 'basis of subsistence and and parent of indi- 
vidual and national opulence.' 

"The idea of a prospective market for the products of the soil, 
that would well remunerate the labor of production, was already 
being felt, and creating an enthusiasm and preparation for farm- 
ing on a larger scale. Labor was plenty and wages fair, and the 
work of destruction of timber and increasing the acreage for culti- 
vation went on rapidly. Large areas were deadened to fetdlitate 
the removal, and the sunshine in many places found its way to 
earth, where it had been excluded for ages. And the common 
squirrel hunter soon underwent an expansion of character that led 
on to eminence in agriculture, art, science, commerce, courts, con- 
gress, and cabinet. The things said and done caused the legisla- 
ture in 1822, to pass an act authorizing the employment of engi- 
neers to examine and report the practicability of making a 
canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio River; and in 1825, after four 
years of the most arduous labor and discussion, the work was de- 
termined upon and Governor De Witt Qinton and others, . . . 
were invited to be present at the commencement of the great work, 
which was to have its beginning three miles west of Newark, July 

4, 1825 [After a great celebration at Newark the 

party were escorted to Columbus and from there they were! es- 
corted to Springfield, Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati, receiving 
public dinners and the most extravagant and enthusiastic demon- 
strations of appreciation and respect by thousands of citizens. At 
Cincinnati the party were invited guests to an entertainment given 
in honor of Henry Clay. . . . . . 

"About this time an era of 'prosperity' had already dawned in 
the Eastf ; it] and was heralded from mouth to mouth . . from 
the Ohio River to Lake Michigan . . that the 'Erie Canal' was 
corrpleted and f that] the first fleet of boats [had] left the Hudson, 
October 26, 1825, laden with emigrants for the Northwest. ... 
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"This canal proved a success even beyond the expectations of 
the most sanguine; and a line of commerce was at once estab- 
lished from tide-water to the western chain of lakes, and soon 
filled the new states with population and their ports with mer- 
chandise. 

"In 1824, the year before the completion of the Erie Canal 
prices of produce still ranged low : twenty-five cents for wheat 
and six cents for com, with no market or demand excepting for 
making whiskey with copper stills. But when the Erie Canal was 
finished and the Ohio and Lake Erie [Canal was] under way 
prices on all kinds of produce advanced more than two hundred 
per cent, with such an unlimited demand that the improvements 
converted everybody into favor with public works. And times 
became better in Ohio than ever before — corn advanced to forty 
. and fifty cents and wheat to seventy-five and one dollar per bushel ; 
and with the state distribution of millions of money, and her rich 
and productive soil, she was lifted out of the groove of idle content 
into the bright sunshine of prosperity and improvement. 

"It soon became manifest that internal improvements increased 
the demand [for]' and prices of the products of the soil with 
a diminutioii in value of most all kinds of manufactured articles 

used in exchange, By means of the New York 

canal, peddlers were offering for sale almost everything enjoyed 
in the East, 'at unprecedented low prices* ; . . . . Traveling 
merchants of all kinds flocked into the North-west like squirrels at 
moving time."^* 

Railroads. 

The following from R. S. Kayler, ex-State Commissioner of 
Railroads gives a generaf account of the beginning of railroad 
construction in Ohio. 

"Ohio was among the first of the States to commence the 
building of railroads. As early as 1832, when there were but two 
hundred and twenty-nine miles of railroad in operation in the 
United States, a special charter was granted by the State of Ohio 

24. Jones, N.E.: The Squirrel Hunters 0/ Ohio, ^^, '2!7(i'2QO, 
NOTB. The Construction of Ohio Canals by G. W. Dial in Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIII, pp. 460-481, is a good 
brief account. Atwater: History of Ohio, pp. 263-279, is a valuable con- 
temporary account. For Ohio Canals in their relation to Cincinnati see 
CincinnaH Directory for 1829, pp. 169-170, and Cist: Cincinnati in 1841, 
pp. 82-92. 
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for the construction of a railroad from Sandusky, Huron G)unty, 
to Dayton, Montgomery County, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty-six miles. The road was completed as far as Belluvue, six- 
teen miles, and put into operation in 1839. The balance of the 
road was not completed and put into operation until 1S44. It is 
now a part of the 'Big Four' system. 

"In order to aid this enterprise, special acts were passed by 
the Ohio Legislature authorizing the State to loan its credit to 
the amount of $200,000, and also authorizing some of the coun- 
ties through which the road was to pass to subscribe certain 
amounts, rangiijg from $25,000 to $60,000 toward the capital 
stock of the company. The city of Springfield was also author- 
ized to subscribe $25,000. 

"Another road was projected in 1832, the Kalamazoo and 
Erie, to extend from Toledo, Ohio, to Adrian, Michigan, thirty- 
three miles. A company was formed in 1835 and the road was 
completed the following year, this being really the first road con- 
structed in the State. 

"Oak stringers, covered with strap iron, five-eighths of an inch 
in thickness and two and one-half inches in width, were used for 
track in place of rails. The road was first put into operation by 
means of horse power in 1836, and continued in that primitive 
way one year, when a locomotive was purchased and steam power 
was used thereafter. 

"In October, 1837, a contract was made with the United States 
government for carrying the mail. 

"The first passenger cars were of a very crude pattern, a sort 
of a double-deck affair, built somewhat after the style of the body 
of an old stage coach, and having seating capacity for twenty- 
four persons. The first engine was built similar to the road en- 
gines that are now used for thresher engines, and weighed about 
ten tons, including water and coal tanks loaded. Speed for pas- 
senger was less than ten miles per hour, and less than one-half that 
for freight. The passenger rate was four and one-half cents per 
mile, and one and one-fourth cents per hundred weight per mile 
for freight, or twenty-five cents per ton per mile. 

"Very few miles of railroad were built in this country by any 
of the states until after 1848. The average number of miles con- 
structed in the United States from 1835 to 1848 was but Jhree 
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hundred and eighty per year, and there were but five thousand, 
nine hundred and ninety-six miles in operation in this country up 
to the latter date. 

"During the year 1848 a road was completed across the State 
from Cincinnati to Lake Erie, two hundred and eleven miles. In 
1851 the Qeveland, Columbus and Cincinnati road, two hundred 
and sixty-three miles, was completed and put into operation from 
Cincinnati to Cleveland. The Erie road reached the lake the same 
year, extending across a part of the State ; and' a portion of the 
Cleveland and Pittsburg road put into operation this year, the 
charter for which had been granted in 1836. Small stretches of road 
were built here and there in different parts of the State at differ- 
ent times, and finally were connected up and reorganized into sys- 
tems, as they exist today."^* 

Cist's Cincinnati in 1841 had the following to say in regard 
to the Little Miami Railroad, the first one at Cincinnati. 

"It commences on the eastern edge of Cincinnati, passes just 
above the main street of Fulton till it reaches the turn of the Ohio 
hills, at Columbia, and then pursues the valley of the Miami to 
Xenia, sixty-six miles, and thence to Springfield, eighty-five miles, 
which is the whole surveyed and chartered length of the road. 
About thirty-five miles of this road are graded, and more under 
contract. The iron rails for fifteen miles are bought, and locomo- 
tives to run on the road procured. The fifteen miles from Cin- 
cinnati, it is supposed, will be in operation by September, 1841. 
Funds are procured to finish the whole road from Cincinnati to 
Xenia, and it will, no doubt, be completed to Springfield. 

"The object of this road is two-fold: ist. To form a con- 
necting link in a railroad communication with Wheeling and the 
eastern states, . . . ... 2nd. To transport the products of 

the valley through which it passes. Few of the railroad com- 
munications in the United States promises to be more profitable 
to either the community or the proprietors. A complete railroad 
communication from Baltimore to Cincinnati must soon be con- 
structed, and indeed is already in course of construction.When 
completed the Little Miami railroad will be the most important 
link."^« 



25. R. S. Kayler in Ohio Arch. 6f Hist. Quarterly, Vol. IX, pp. 
189-191. 

26. Cist: Cincinnati in 1841, pp. 79-80. 
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The subject of transportation and commerce would be incom- 
plete in so far as Southwestern Ohio is concerned witiiiout some 
account of a great highway that has its northern terminus only 
within the state. We refer to the Cincinnati Southern Railroad. 
In 1835, five years after the first successful use of a locomotive in 
America and six years before the opening of the first railroad in 
Cincinnati it was proposed to build a railroad to connect Qncin- 
nati with the southern Atlantic cities. 

The plan was first publicly proposed at a meeting held at the 
Commercial Exchange on Front street for the purpose of pro- 
moting a railroad to Paris, Kentucky. At this meeting Dr. Drake 
offered a resolution favoring an inquiry into the advantages and 
practicability of a road from Cincinnati to South Carolina. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted and a committee of three 
were appointed to make the investigation and report Dr. Drake 
was chairman, and at an adjourned meeting, August 15, 1835, he 
read kn elaborate report favoring the project The proceedings 
and reports of the meeting were ordered published and a stand- 
ing committee was appointed of whom General William Harrison, 
Judge James Hall, Dr. Drake, E. D. Mansfield and General 
James Taylor of Newport, Ky., were members. In the meantime 
other parts of the South and West were interested, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1836, amid falling snow, there was a monster illumination 
in Cincinnati to celebrate the granting of the right of way for the 
proposed road through the state of Kentucky. 

In July of that year Cincinnati sent delegates to a great south- 
western railroad convention at Knoxville. Delegates were pres- 
ent from nine states of the West and South, and Robert Young 
Hayne presided. The most prominent members of the Ohio dele- 
gation were Governor Vance, Dr. Drake and E. D. Mansfield. 
The proposed road was endorsed by the convention and a route 
from Charleston to Cincinnati was selected. In the following 
year occurred the panic of 1837, and that combined with difiicul- 
ties of a political nature deferred its construction.^ 

Although agitation for a southern railroad was renewed at 
intervals, the work was not undertaken until railroad building in 
other directions made such a work imperative if Cincinnati would 
hold her Southern trade. It has already been pointed out that 

27. Mansfield: Personal Memories, pp. 296-299. 
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the extension of railroads robbed Cincinnati of the exclusive trade 
that she had previously enjoyed north of the Ohio River. In the 
South she continued to hold her dominating position several years 
longfer, as the railroads in that section constructed early in the 
Fifties were tributary to river transportation only. The opening 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railway in 1859, however, placed 
Louisville in direct railroad communication with Nashville and by 
connecting lines with other important centers of the South. This 
at once deflected a large share of southern trade from Cincinnati 
to Louisville. Efforts to secure a railroad from Cincinnati to the 
South failed, and in the meantime the war came on. The need of 
such a road was keenly felt during the war, and in an early mes- 
sage President Lincoln urged its construction as a military neces- 
sity. Surveys were actually made from Nicholasville, Kentucky, 
to the Cumberland River. 

"The commercial interests of Cincinnati suffered much from 
the events of the war. Trade with the Southern States was prac- 
tically cut off, and manufacturing and commercial interests were 
paralyzed."^ When the South had sufficiently recovered from 
the stress of war as to be able again to buy Cincinnati products 
much of the commerce of that region as well as that of the North 
had been deflected from the river to the railroad. Cincinnati's 
only connection with the South, except the all-water-route, was 
by river to Louisville, thence via the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
way to Nashville and Chattanooga. This condition gave Louis- 
ville a decided advantage over Cincinnati in competition for 
southern trade. 

By the spring of 1868 Cincinnati men felt that the construc- 
tion of an independent southern railroad was a commercial neces- 
sity. "Cincinnati was without a back country, and had ceased to 
grow. Facing her at the South )vas a vast empire, rich in natural 
resources, containing a population of 4,000,000, and penetrated by 
4000 miles of railroad converging at Chattanooga, where she 
could have tio successful rival if the intervening rivers were 
bridged and the mountains pierced by the iron way."** 

The subject was under constant discussion in Cincinnati and 
various projects were proposed. A second attempt to build the 



28. Hollander: Johns Hopkins University Studies, 12th Series, p. 15. 

29. Ferguson. The Cincinnati Southern /Railway, p. 126. 
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road by private enterprise failed. The constitution of Ohio pre- 
vented municipal corporations from taking stock in private com- 
panies and that plan was not possible. It remained for Mr. A. E. 
Ferguson to point out that while Cincinnati could not give her 
assistance to a private company yet the state constitution did not 
prevent her from building the road as an independent venture. 

In the meantime Mr. Ferguson drafted a bill which was passed 
by the state legislature enabling the city to build the road provided 
the city council declared it necessary and a majority of the voters 
declared in favor of it. The matter was finally decided by a spe- 
cial election, June 26, 1869, at which 15435 votes were cast in 
favor of it and but 1,500 against. 

The road was completed in 1880, and since then it has been an 
important factor in the development of Cincinnati's manufacturing 
and commercial interests. It opened up a wide range of new ter- 
ritory and provided prompter transportation and better shipping 
facilities for Cincinnati to the entire South. 

Upon the completion of the road a grand banquet was given 
at Music Hall, March 18, 1880, by the citizens of the city to nearly 
rSoo leading Southern men. In response to the toast, "The Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway," Mr. Ferguson made the following re- 
marks touching on the reunion of the North and South. "Al- 
though it has been built to serve the purposes of trade, it will have 
a higher and nobler use. As its trains pass back and forth like a 
shuttle in a weaver's loom, they will form a web of union between 
States heretofore separated by mountain barriers. Those who 
have been strangers will become neighbors; new ties, not of in- 
terest alone, but of affection, will be created, and sectional antip- 
athy will give place to a feeling of love for a common country and 
the institutions founded by an illustrious ancestry."^ 



30; Ferguson: The Cincinnati Southern Railway y p. 128. 
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